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LETTER OF CAPTAIN A. A.'tllMPHRE.YS, 

Corps of Topographical Engineers, 

TRANSMITTING THE ' -\' 

REPORT TO THE BUREAU OP TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS : 



Office of the Mississippi Delta Sukvey, 

Washington, August 5, 1861. 

Frelimtnary hoard, — SiB : Under the act of Congress directing the topo- 
graphical and hydrographical survey of the delta of the Mississippi river, with 
such investigations as might lead to deternaine the most practicable plan for se- 
curing it from inundation, a board, consisting of Lieutenant Colonel S. H. Long, 
topographical engineers, and myself, was organized in November, 1850, and 
directed to examine the river with a view to decide upon the character and ex- 
tent of the surveys required. It was further ordered that, the duty of the board 
being completed and a report thereon being made, I should take the direction of 
the work. 

Id accordance with those instructions, the report of the board was made from 
Napoleon, Arkansas, December 18, 1850. That report was communicated to 
Congress and printed in Senate Ex. Doc. No. 13, 31st Congress, 2d session. 
The field of survey and investigation by measurement, as enlarged by authority 
of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers in the following spring, exten^^d 
from the head of the alluvial region at Cape Grirardeau ta the gulf of Mexico. 
At a still later date, the investigations were authorized to include within their 
?cope the best mode of deepening the channels at the mouths of the river, an 
object which had been likewise contemplated in the original appropriation act. 

Three parties organized, — That act required a topographical and hydrographi- 
cal. survey of the delta of the Mississippi to be made in connection with the in- 
vestigations ; and in execution of the plan of operations laid down in the report 
of the board of December 18, 1850, three parties were at once organized to 
determine the topography, hydrography, and hydrometry of the alluvial region. 
Fortunately for the objects of the survey, .the succeeding high water proved to 
be a flood of a peculiar character. 

The topographical party, — The topographical party, in charge of Mr. James 
K. Ford^ assisted by Mr, Joseph Bennett, Mr. W. Thornton Thompson, Mr. 
George F. FuUe^, and Mr.*Samuel Hill, made a minute topographical survey of 
the Mississippi river, extending from one mile above Routh*s Point to one mile 
below the Barataria canal locks, just above New Orleans, collecting at the same 
time information concerning the crevasses of former years, old flood-marks, the 
History of levee construction, the dimensions of levees, well-authenticated changes 
in the banks of the river, &c., &c. Owing to the high stage of the river, and 
ibe consequent inaccessibility of the east bank between the foot of the Rac- 
courci cut-off and a point one mile above Baton Rouge, that portion was omitted. 
The survey included the mouth of Red river, the heads of bayous Atchafalaya, 
Plac[uemine, and La Fourche, and numerous off-set lines — ^among them one from 
Carrollton to the mouth of the new canal. Lake Pontchartrain. It comprised 
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carefully determined lines of levej tltfdughoat. The maps of Captain Gampbell 
Graham and of Captain G. ^k Hughes, topographical engineers, acoompanj- 
ing their reports upon the/faUi^ry reconnoissance of the approaches to New 
Orleans, Ad those of Captain 'A. Talcott of the mouths and passes of the river, 
afford safficient data {atinf general purposes connected with the river for the 
remainder of its courae'-iTFom CarroUton to the Gulf. 

The hydrogrwpHicipS party. — ^The hydrogi-aphical party was placed in charge 
of 'Mr. G. CastAi: Smith, aided by Mr. James O'Rourke* and Mr. Otto Sackers- 
dorff, and 6ubffe<]^iiently by Mr. Joseph Grorlimki. Its operations included the 
measurement jof sets of cross-sections of the MississippiatRouth's Point, at Bed 
Eiver lah^tn^, in the Kaccourci cut-off, at Raccourci bend, at Baton fiouge, at , 
site of. JB(Hinet-Carr^ crevasse, at CarroUton and above and below that locality, 
an^<pf« se'ts of cross- sections of the mouth of Bed river, of Old Red River bend, 
^ ^*dV5f'the heads of bayous Atchafalaya, Plaquemine, and LaFonrche. In each 
s^ bf cross-sections, the velocity of the current was measured — in some instances 
with great elaboration. The nature of the material pushed along at the bottom 
of the river was examined from time to time. The operations of this party 
were greatly impeded and interrupted by the high water. It was intfiided that 
it should make an accurate, detailed hydrographic survey of the river from the 
mouth of Red river to New Orleans ; but this — from the difficulties encountered 
in the strength of the current, the great depth of the river, and the climate— was 
found to be impracticable without a greater expenditure of money than a proper 
regard for the other branches of the survey would allow. A similar, though 
much less elaborate, survey of the bayous Atchafalaya and Plaquemine was 
likewise contemplated, but for a like reason was not executed. 

Previous to commencing the hydrography, this party made a survey from . 
McMaster's plantation on the Mississippi, eleven miles below New Orleans, to 
Lake Borgne. 

The topographical survey of the site of the Bonnet-Carrd crevasse and vi- 
cinity, and of CarroUton and vicinity, and of the line to the mouth of the new 
canal, Lake Pontchar train, were made by this party when temporarily under the 
charge of Lieutenant G. K. Wai'ren, topographical engineers. 

The hydrometriccd party. — The hydrometrical party was placed in charge of 
Professor C. G. Forshey, assisted by Mr. William Sidney Smith and Mr. William 
Forshey, and — upon the cessation of the field duties of the topographical and 
hydrogrephical parties — by Mr. Thompson and Mr. O'Rourket for brief periods. 
Subsequently, Mr. William H. Williams took the plac^ of Mr. W. Forshey. 

In connection with the operations of this party, gauge-rods were established 
in Lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne, in the gulf bayou at Fort St- Philip, and 
(in the river) at Fort St. Philip, CarroUton, Donaldsonville, Baton Rouge, Red 
River landing, Natchez, New Cartilage, and Lake Providence. Most of the^e 
observations were continued for two years, and some of them longer. The 
gauge-observations made under the Navy Department at the Memphis navy 
yard were relied upon for that position, and private gauge-observations at Na- 
poleon and Cairo for those localities. Temporary gauge rods were likewise ob- 
served at Berwick's bay, at Field's Mills on bayou La Fourch^, and at Indian 
village on bayou Plaquemine. 

The chief labor of the hydrometrical party, however, was directed to the 
constant measurement of the velocity of the current of the Mississippi in all 
parts of the width and depth of the CarroUton section, in order to obtain the 

— .. ^as _: 

"" Mr. O'Rourke was, during the progress of the survey, detached from this party, and, in 

connection with the topographical party, made the tiiangulations connecting the two banks 

of the river. 

t Zeal for the public service led Mr. O'Rourke to volunteer for this duty. The exposure 

necessarily attendant upon its performance brought on sickness, which proved fatal to him 

very koou after he rejoined the topographical party, at Louisville, Kentucky. ' 
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volume of discharge ia every condition of the river thronghoat the period of a 
rirer year, and with a view to determine the law of change of velocity from the 
surface to the bottom and from side to side, incladiug the effect of wind, and 
thus to furnish the hy drometrical data for completing the deteimination o( the laws 
governing the flow of water in natural channels. During a-portion of the periods 
of high and low water, similar measurements were made upon a section of the 
river at Baton Rouge, in which vicinity the course of the river is nearly straight 
for several miles. 

In connection with these operations, the amount of sedimentary matter held 
in suspension hy the river was measured daily for two years, together with the 
temperature of the river water, and the air, &c. The character of the material 
pushed along the bottom was likewise examined from time to time. 

Detachments from this party measured the discharge of the crevasses in the 
vicinity of Garrollton, the cross-sections of Berwick's bay, and of the La 
Fourche, at Pain Court, Thibodeaux, and Field's Mills, and ran a line of levels 
from the high-water mark of the Mississippi, at McMastex's plantation, to the 
gauge-rod at Proctorsville on Lake Borgne. Mr. Smith's lines of cross-section, 
at Garrollton, were likewise re-sounded by this party in low water, 1851. 

It also made experiments upon the velocities of the current from the surface 
to the bottom at the mouths of the Mississippi, both in the high and low stages 
of the river, sounded the bars, and determined by measurement the advance of 
that of the Southwest Pass. 

BesulU of the opercUifma of these parties, — The results of the labors of all 
these parties enter into the most important deductions of the report ; they will 
be found embodied in the chapters devoted to the subjects for which they were 
designed to furnish the data. 

The original large scale topographical and hydrographical maps, profile sec* 
tious, and diagrams, and hydrometric plats and drawings, are, however, valua- 
able for the information they convey in other connections than those they have 
with the problem of protection against overflow. They are therefore transmitted 
to the bureau. A list of them will be found in a subsequent part of this letter. 

Acknowledgments. — Professor Forshey is entitled to great credit for the zeal- 
ous and intelligent manner in which he devoted himself, for many years previous 
to the organization of the delta survey, to observing and collecting facts relative 
to river phenomena, without aid from any source whatever ; he thus accumu-^ 
lated a mass of valuable material, which has been available for the purposes of 
the delta survey. When it is considered how difficult and costly perfect obser- 
vations are, of the character of some of those made by him as an amateur, it is 
a matter of surprise that so much should have been done by the unassisted en- 
terprise of a private individual. His knowledge of the alluvial region afforded 
me valuable aid, and I esteemed myself fortunate in securing his services. The 
duties intrusted to him comprehended a great variety of subjects, some requir- 
ing the most delffcately conducted experiments, and* all exacting severe labor ;, 
tbe important results that have been deduced from these observations are evi- 
dences of the care with which they were made. 

Lieutenant G. K. Warren, topographical engineers, established the river 
gauge-rods, made portions of the topographical and hydrographical surveys, 
prepared several of the topographical sheets, and aided in the general supervision 
and direction of the work, a duty which he performed in a highly intelligent 
manner, and which, acceptable to me at all times, was particularly so when I 
Was almost entirely disabled by sickne|S. 

To all the gentlemen composing the parties enumerated, acknowledgment:^ 
are due for the faithful performance of difficult and arduous duties. 

Interruption of the if?wA;.-r- While engaged in the field, in the summer of 1851,. 
I was suddenly prostrated by sickness, which obliged me early in the following 
winter to relinouish the charge of the work to Lieutenant Colonel Long, topo- 
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graphical engineers. The operations in the field were soon after entirely sus- 
pended, with the e'xception already stated in connection with the Carrollton 
work, and continued so until the fall of 1857, when, the charge of the work 
having bjen previously resumed by me, the surveys and investigations were 
again vigorously prosecuted. 

Examination rf European rivers, — During the interval, while they were in 
abeyance, the state of my health still rendering me unfit for duty, I sought and 
obtained authority to visit Europe, with instructions to examine its delta rivers, 
and ascertain what the experience of many centuries had really proved as to 
the ultimate as well as immediate effects of the different methods of protection 
against inundation. Such of the results of that visit as have immediate appli- 
cation to the Mississippi river are briefly embodied in the text of the report. 

Upon returning from Europe, in the summer of 1854, I was assigned to 
special service under the immediate orders of the War Department, and placed 
in charge of the office organized in connection with the explorations and sur- 
veys, then in progress, for the determination of the most practicable and eco- 
nomical route for a railroad from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean. The 
duties thus devolved upon me prevented my giving sufficient attention to the 
survey of the delta of the Mississippi to admit of its active resumption until 
the autumn of 1857. 

Tke investigations resumed, — At my request. Lieutenant Henry L. Abbot, 
topographical engineers, was then directed to report to me for duty on the 
delta survey. This request was made i^ order that Lieutenant Abbot might 
take the immediate charge of the parties of the delta survey under my direction, 
the office being established at this place. An arrangement of this kind was 
rendered absolutely necessary by the nature of the duties then imposed upon 
me. Having the general charge, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
of the explorations and surveys for a Pacific railroad route, of geographical 
explorations, and of other operations in the field more or less directly connected 
with those, and being also a member of the Light-house Board, I could not, with 
any effort, give that constant, daily, undivided attention to the delta survey 
required for its steady progress ; and to remain long in the field was impossible. 
During the further progress of that work — in the field and office — I was, besides, 
appointed a member of several temporary commissions, the last of which was 
the commission instituted by the 8th section of the act of Congress of June 21, 
1860, to« examine into the organization, system of discipline, ai^d course of in- 
struction of the Military Academy. 

Partial reduction of the results of the former field work, — Previous to the 
resumption of the field work of the survey. Lieutenant Abbot recomputed the 
volumes of discharge at Carrollton from the original notes ; Mr. James S. Wil- 
liams, a civil engineer of high standing, carefully revised the level notes of the 
survey, and deduced the results used in the report ; and Mr. George F. Fuller 
completed the drawing of the topographical sheets of the survey. 

Field work resumed, — As other important duties required my presence in 
Washington at that time. Lieutenant Abbot was directed by me in November, 
1857, to proceed to the Mississippi river, organize the necessary parties, and 
prosecute the surveys and investigations. The completion of the topographical 
and liydrographical survey of the delta in the manner in which it was com- 
menced in 1851 was not attempted ; because the investigations, the more im- 
portant of the two classes of work called for by the appropriation acts, required 
the expenditure of the balance of the apj^-opriation. It was extremely fortunate 
that they were resumed just at that time, for the flood of 1858 was one of a 
remarkable character, and furnished data which could not have been collected 
if the appropriation had been exhausted by the resumption of the survey in a 
previous year, inasmuch as no Mississippi flood occurred between 1851 and 
1858. 
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Gauge-rods. — In compliance with these instrnctions, gauge- rods were estab- 
lished at Columbus, Kentucky; Memphis, Tennessee; Napoleon, Arkansas; 
Vicksburg and Natchez, Mississippi ; and Red River landing and yarrollton, 
Louisiana. Donald son villa, Louisiana, and Cairo, Illinois, were subsequently 
added to the list. A daily record of the height of the water upon 'the rod, the 
state of the weather, the direction and force of the wind, &c., was kept at these 
stations until January, 1859. The observations at Columbus, Memphis, and 
Vicksburg, were continued until September, 1859, and those at Carrollton until 
April 30, 1861. From May 11, 1859, to June 5, 1860, a self-registering tide- 
gauge was maintained at the mouth of the Southwest Pass, a portion of the 
corresponding Carrollton observations also being made with one of these 
instruments. 

Discharge measurements at Columbus. — A party in charge of Mr. Henry C. 
Fillebrown, assisted at first by Mr. W. E. Webster and subsequently by Mr. 
C. L. Jones, was established at Columbus, Kentucky, 20 miles below the mouth 
of the Ohio, which measured daily the velocity of the current from bank to 
bank, and occasionally from surface to bottom. To this duty were added the 
determination of the quantity of earthy matter held in suspension by the river- 
water, and a careful survey of the river above and below the base of current 
observations, with lines of level to determine the slope of the river at high and 
low water. A survey across the low grounds between Cape Girardeau .and 
the Commerce bluffs was likewise made by this party. 

At Natchez and Vicksburg. — A party with similar duties, in charge of 
Lieutenant H. S. Putnam, topographical engineers, assisted by Mr. J. T. Champ- 
neys, was^ stationed at Natchez, Mississippi ; but was subsequently moved to 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and placed in charge (jf Mr. Holmes A. Pattison, upon 
Lieutenant Putnam's being assigned to duty with the troops in Utah. In ad- 
dition to its regular duty of current-measurements, this party made a careful 
smvey of the river for about eight miles at Vicksburg, including the site of the 
velocity sections, with exceedingly accurate lines of level to determine the 
slope of the water surface at various stages between high and low water, entirely 
around the abrupt bend above Vicksburg. The discharge of the Yazoo river was 
also measured by this party, whenever it could be done without interfering 
with the regular progress of the work of the Vicksburg station. Subsequent 
to November 5, the gauging of the Mississippi at Vicksburg was conducted by 
Mr. J. J. Con\#y, assisted by Mr. J. M. Couper, Mr. Pattison's party having 
been detached to make an important survey through the Yazoo bottom, which 
could be best done in that month. 

The observations at Columbus were continued until November 16, 1858, 
and those at Vicksburg until December 15, 1858. The summer of 1858 was 
remarkable for its intense heat and sickly character, notwithstanding which, the 
gentlemen composing these parties never relaxed their exertions. 

Discharge measurements upon the Arkansas. — Similar but much less elaborate 
observations were made by Mr. A. A. Edington, to ascertain the daily discharge 
of the Arkansas river at Napoleon. These commenced on January 1, and con- 
tinued until November 30, 1858. 

Vpon other tributaries ; with soundings in the Mississippi and bayous, — Aided 
by Mr. Pattison, and, at times, by others of the assistants already named. 
Lieutenant Abbot, besides establishing the parties at Columbus and Natchez, 
measured accurate cross- sections with corresponding velocities^ of the following 
'•'treams, to determine approximately tWtr discharge during the flood : the Ohio, 
the Hatchee, the St. Francis, the White, the Arkansas, the cut-off between the 
Arkansas and White rivers, the Yazoo, the Red, the Black, the Atchafalaya 
^ayou, Old river above Red River landing, and Grand river at Berwick's bay, 
Louisiana. In addition, accurate measurements of the high- water cross-sections 
of the Mississippi were made by him at Columbus, Kentucky; New Madrid, 
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Missouri ; a point two miles above Osceola, Arkansas ; Randolph, Tennessee ; 
Helena, Arkansas ; Napoleon, Arkansas ; Lake Providence, Lonisiana ; Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi ; New Carthage, Louisiana ; Natchez, Mississippi ; Baton 
Rouge,*Louit*iana; Bonnet-Carr6, Louisiana; and Fort St. Philip, Louisiana. 

Mr. Patti^on, assisted by Mr. J. D. Julian, measured in 1859 similar sections 
on the lines of survey of 1851 above and below the site of the Bonnet-Carrd cre- 
vasse, and on two of those at OarroUton, Lonisiana. He likewise re-sounded 
the bayous Plaquemine and La Fourche, on the lines of 1851, with some ad- 
ditions ; and re- surveyed the heads of these bayous and of bayou Atchafalaya, 
with a view to detect any changes which might have occurred since 1851. 

Operations upon crevasses, — Aided by Mr. W. H. Williams, Lieutenant Ab- 
bot measured with great care the discharge of the Bell crevasse near New 
Orleans in May, 1858, and thus, in connection with the observations made by 
the parties in 1851, obtaine^ the elements necessary to frame rules for ascer- 
taining the discharge of crevasses. The locality of this crevasse and that of 
the La Branche were surveyed with minute accuracy by Mr. W. H. Williams 
during the following low water. 

As soon as the flood of 1858 subsided, a party was organized under Mr. 
William Sidney Smith, which passed down the Mississippi, from Cairo to the 
mouth of Red river, in a yawl, measuring the dimensions of the various 
crevasses occasioned by that flood, and collecting all the information regarding date 
of occurrence, rate of increase, &c. This duty, an exceedingly difficult one, 
was performed in a highly satisfactory manner, notwithstanding the great ex- 
posure to sickness in a season remarkably unhealthy. To this gentleman the 
survey is likewise indebted for communicating information useful in the work. 

Section of the Yazoo bottom lands. — A line from the high lands east of the 
Yazoo bottom, via Greenwood, and McNutt, to Prentiss on the Mississippi river, 
was accurately surveyed in 1859, by Mr. Pattison, assisted by Mr. Julian. 
It was the first survey made across that great swamp, and, besides affording 
the means of determining the average depth of overflow, furnished other val- 
uable data. 

Of the Tensas hottom lands. — A similar survey across the Tensas bottom 
was made by Mr. Pattison's party from Vidalia to Harrisonburg on the Washita. 

After the termination of field labors, Mr. Pattison was employed, until April 
30, 1861, in various kinds of office work, which he executed with the same 
fidelity and zeal that characterized his labors in the field. % 

Miscellaneous information collected. '^Gtiesit care was taken to obtain from 
every available source correct information respecting the dimensions, con- 
dition, and extent of the levees throughout the alluvial region, the history of 
their progress, &c. ; respecting the height and date of the floods throughout 
the same region ; the depth of overflow in the swamps bordering the river, the 
nature of the growth upon them and their geological character ; and the seasons 
and dates of the floods, the range, &c., of the tributaries of the Mississippi. 

The intelligent and energetic labors of Lieutenant Abbot, faithfully aided by 
the gentlemen already named, accomplished a great amount of work. 

Observations at the mouths of thh river. — Series of detailed observations upon 
the currents at and near the bar of the Southwest pass, from the surface to the 
bottom, were made by Mr. C. A. Fuller, assisted by Mr. William Sidney Smith, 
in May, 1859, repeated by him in August, and with less elaboration at various 
times from that date to June, 1860. The services of Mr. Fuller were for the 
greater part of the time given without compensation. This valuable aid to the 
survey was preceded by the voluntary contribution of gauge-rod observations 
at the head and foot of the Ked river raft. 

Various circumstances successively delayed my intended inspection of the 
operations in progress on the Mississippi in 1858, and the examination of par- 
ticular localities, until the month of May. A short time after my arrival in 
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Lom&iaaa, a return of my former lUneBBy induced hy the excessive heat of the 
cUmate» rendered me unahle to perform, withoiit great suffering, any duty for 
the renxainder of the summer* 

. Upnn a feeder of ike Chesapeake and Ohio canal, — In the fall of 1859, meaa- 
urementa similar to those made at the permanent hydrometric statious of Car- 
rollton, &e., were made ilpon a canal feeder of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
at the Little Falls of the Potomac, by Lieutenant Abbot, assisted by Mr. Patti- 
son and Mr. Vaughan, with a view to, determine the laws governing variations 
in certain coefficients entering the new formulas deiived £rom the Mississippi 
observations. 

Data ^w'choMd hy or presented to the survey, — To complete the delta sur- 
vey, every source from which reliabb information connected with the question 
of Miaeissippi floods could be collected was examined. Wherever a record of 
the rise and Tall of the Mississippi and its tributaries had been made, it was 
secured if pdssible. 

GaiAge records at GarroUton. — ^Thus, the gauge-rod observations at CarroUton, 
or in that vicinity, having been continued by Professor Forshey, after those of 
the government ceased in 1853, the records up to May, 1855, were purchased 
from him at the same time with similar records at the same locality during 1848, 
1849, and 1850. The purchase included notes upon the rise and fall of the river 
at Natchez from 1817 to 1847, and a mass of information upon the high- water 
marks and dates of old floods in* that vicinity, together with a cross-section of 
the Mississippi alluvion along the northern boundary of the State of Louisiana. , 

At Donaldsonville. — The gauge observations at Donaldson ville were continued 
by Mr. Gingry after those of the government ceased in 1853, and in a spirit of 
great liberality copies of them, comprising the records for the years 1854-5-6-7-9, 
and part of 1860, were courteously placed at the disposal of the delta survey. 
These observations, it is believed, are still continued by Mr. Gingry, who will 
thus be enabled to contribute information that will be found highly valuable in 
testing the correctness of some of the conclusions found in the delta report, and 
in solving those questions connected with the river, the data for which rest upon 
long-continued, careful gauge-rod observations. 

At Memphis. — ^The records of the gauge-rod observations at the Memphis 
navy yard, from August, 1848, to May, 1852, were courteously placed at the dis- 
posal of the survey by the chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Similar records, 
filed at the United States arsenal near St. Louis, Missouri, from May, 1843, to JVl^y, 
1845, made under the direction of Captain T. J. Oram, topographical engineers, 
were furnished by the courtesy of Lieutenant Bendt, United States ordnance, 
and partial records of that character kept by Captain Richard Fatherly, military 
storekeeper at the United States arsenal at Little Rock, Arkansas, from January, 
1858, to January, 1860, were kindly furnished to the survey by him. 

Railroad surveys.-^^For the fall of the Mississippi river above Natchez, use 
has been made of the surveys of various railroad routes mentioned in the report. 
Similar surveys have likewise famished cross-sections of the alluvial land, and 
depth of overflow, as follows : 

1. The surVey of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad Company furnished a cross- 
section from Bird's landing, opposite Cairo, to the St. Francis river. 

2. The survey of the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad Company furnished a 
cross-section from Memphis to Crowley's ridge. ' - 

3. The survey of the United States military road from Memphis to Little 
Rock furnished a similar cross-section. 

4. The survey of the Gaines's Landing and Fulton Railroad Company furnished 
a cross-section of the upper part of the Tensas bottom. 

5. The survey of Professor Forshey, as already stated, furnished a cross-sec- 
tion on the northern boundary of Louisiana.. 
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6. The railroad surveys of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, War De- 
partlnent, furnished a cross-section from Lake Providence to^ashita river. 

7. The survey of the Vickeburg, Shreveport and Texas Railroad Company 
fupnished a cross-section from Vicksburg to Washita river. 

Surveys by the State of Louisiana. — ^The surveys of the State of Louisiana 
afibrded the means of compiling approximate cross^8e<ftions of the Atchafalaya 
ba3ia. 

8. From this source a profile of the Atchafalaya bayou was prepared. 

9. Also a cross-section from Morgan za, on the Mississippi, to Washington, on 
the bayou Courtableau. 

10. And a cross-section from Baton Rouge to Port Bar6, on the Courtableau. 

11. The-surveysof the New Orleans and Opelousas Railroad Company furnished 
an accurate profile from New Orleans to Berwick's bay across the La Fourche 
and Terre Bonne region. * 

To the chief engineers of the railroad companies referred to, and to the officers 
of the engineer department of the State of Louisiana, acknowledgments are due 
for the liberal and polite manner in which all the information in their offices, 
applicable to the survey of the delta, was made available for it. 

'AckTWwledgments, — The survey is under especial obligation to Mr. G. W. R. 
Bay ley, chief engineer of the New Orleans and Opelousas Railroad Company, 
for the obliging communication of valuable information. Also to Mr.M. Lynch, 
chief engineer of the Memphis and Little Kbck railroad, for similar favors ; 
to Major H. J. Ranney, of New Orleans, lessee of the new canal, for copies of 
the gauge records kept at the mouth of the canal, in Lake Pontchartrain, from 
February, 1850, to July, 1859 ; to Colonel W. S. Campbell, for a profile from 
the Mississippi river at CarroUton to the mouth of the new canal, Lake Pontchar- 
train, and for information and assistance on various occasions ; to Mr. Andrew 
Gingry, for a copy of the daily record of gauge*rod readings kept by him at 
Donaldsonville for more than five years, a highly valuable paper ; to Mr. H. D. 
Mandeville, for a copy of gauge-rod observations upon bayou Tensas during the 
floods of 1844, 1849, 1850, and 1858; to Dr. N. B. Beniedict, for a section of 
the artesian well in New Orleans ; to Dr. R. W. Mitchell, for copies of meteor- 
ological observations at Memphis, Tennessee, during the year 1858 ; to Mr. 
Samuel Hollingsworth, for a detailed account of the occurrence and progress of 
the Bonnet-Carr^ crevasse of 1859. 

JTo Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
survey is under obligation for the communication at different times of copies of 
meteorological observations. 

To name all those who aided myself, the assistants, and numerous parties of 
the survey, by the communication of information, would swell the list to an 
extent inadmissible in a paper intended to give merely a very brief account of the 
delta survey ; yet it is difficult to.decide where, precisely, to draw the line of 
distinction. Without exception, all of whom inquiries were made imparted 
whatever information they possessed, and facilitated our labors as far as it was 
in their 'power. It is hoped they will accept this general expression of the 
indebtedness of the survey to them as an evidence of the appreciation of tlieir 
kindness and liberality. 

Large-scale maps and diagrams transmitted to the Biereau of Topographical 
Engineers. — The original large- scale maps ^nd diagrams of this survey, being 
useful in connection with other objects than those which form the subject of 
this report, are herewith submitted. They comprise : 

Topographical sheets, thirty in number, drawn upon a scale of 1 : 10,000, 
exhibiting in minute detail the topographical features from the mouth of Red 
river to New Orleans. 

Hydrographical maps of the Mississippi river, at CarroUton (one sheet — scale 
1 ; 2,000 ;) at BatonRouge (one sheet — scale 1 : 2,000 ;) at Vicksburg (one sheet — 
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scale 1 : 7,200;) at Golumbcifl (one sheet — scale 1:7,200;) of head of bayou 
Atchafalaja, in 1851 and 1858 (two sheets — scale 1 : 2,400 ;) of head of bayou 
Plaquemine, 1858 (one sheet-^scale 1 : 1,200 ;) of head of bayou La Fourche, 
1S58 (one sheet— scale 1 : 1,200.) 

Topographical maps of the survey through Yazoo bottom (two sheets — scale 
1:50,000;) of that thraugh Tensas bottom (one sheet — ^scale 1 : 50,000 ;) of 
Cape Girardeau inlet (one sheet— scale 1 : 60,000 ;) and of the sites of the Bell 
and La Branche crevasses of 1858 (two sheets — scale 1 : 800. ) 

A copy, by Mr. C. Kitter, of the topographical and hydrographical map of New 
Orleans and vicinity, comprised within 10 miles square, scale 1 : 12,000, from 
the surveys of Maurice Harrison, esq., under the direction of the commissioners 
appointed by the State of Louisiana, in 1S45, to inquire into the most effectual 
means of protecting the city of New Orleans against inundation. 

Twenty-olfe sheets of profiles of the alluvial region from original surveys, and 
twenty sheets purchased or presented. * • ' * 

Seventy-three sheets exhibiting cross -sections of the Mississippi river and 
of its branches. 

The original field-note books, two hundred and fourteen in number, the plats 
of current measurements and of daily oscillations of the river and gulf, the sheets 
of analytical curves and of miscellaneous diagrams used in the preparation of 
the report, numbering in all about six hundred sheets, together with the other 
records of the survey, its collec^is and property, will be duly transmitted to 
the bureau. « 

Office work of ike survey, — As the surveys and investigations progressed, the 
great labor commenced of reducing the observations, of assembling the results, 
of combining and digesting them, of the development of the laws governing all 
the phenomena that were subjects of examination, and, finally, of the application 
of these laws to the solution of the great problem which formed the object of the 
delta survey. 

This work, which was in fact the preparation of the report, was performed by 
myself and Lieutenant Abbot. It involved an amount of labor and study which • 
will not perhaps be fully appreciated even by professional persons. Devoted to 
the task, Lieutenant Abbot brought to its performance great industry, energy, 
sagacity, and skill in analysis, the fruits of which, to be found in every part of 
the report, are particularly exhibited by the chapters in which the flow of water 
in natural channels is treated. But a perusal of the report will convey a more 
forcible impression of the extent and value of Lieutenant Abbot's labors than 
any terms of acknowledgment that I can use. In the mass of exceedingly 
intricate calculation necessarily attendant upon such a work. Lieutenant Abbot 
has been aided by Mr. F. W. Vaughan, a skilful computer, whose zeal, unwearied 
care, and industry in the performance of the duties he was employed upon, 
entitle him to more than the ordinary terms of acknowledgment. 

Rejnarks upon the problem to be solved by the operations of this survey, — Some 
reference to the state of the question of protection against inundation, at the 
time when the survey of the Mississippi delta was begun, appears to He proper 
here, in order that the necessity of such extended and laborious investigations 
' as were made may be appreciated, and that it may be understood how absolutely 
essential it was in every division of the subject to collect fact upon fact, until 
the assemblage of all revealed what were and what would be the true conditions 
of the river in every stage that it had passed through or could attain, and thus 
to substitute observed facts, and the laws connecting them, for assumed or 
imperfectly observed data and theoretical speculations. 

The science, of river hydraulics was in a very imperfect state, — A wide dis- 
cretion was necessarily intrusted to the officer in charge of the Mississippi delta 
BDrvey. I entered upon the execution of that duty with an apprehension that 
the laiv^s of IBowing #iter in natural channels, as enunciated in treatises upon 
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the hydraulics of rivers, were not based upon sufficiently extended experiments 
upon natural streams, and hence that the formulae found in them could not be 
relied upon for the solution of the questions upon which the plans of protection 
against inundation from overflow depended. The system of measurements and 
investigations carried on at CarroUton, Louisiana, Vicksburg, Mississippi, and 
Columbus, Kentucky, while it was intended to render the solution of the prob- 
lem of the protection of the alluvial region of the Mississippi against inundation 
independent of the laws and formulae of the books, was at the same time de- 
signed, in connection with other parts of the survey, to afford the means of 
determining, by experiments on a far more extended scale than any ever before 
attempted, the laws governing the flow of water in natural channels, and of ex- 
pressing them in formulae that could be safely and readily used in practical 
applications. The success that has attended this part of the work has even 
exceeded my expectations. Laws have been revealed that were before unknown; 
new formdlse hav# been prepared, possessing far greater precision than the old ; 
and improved methods of gauging streams have been devised. 

The most essential facts upon which protection against inundation depends 
were unknown — But the imperfect state of the science of hydraulics as applied 
to rivers was not the only difficulty to be encountered in the execution of the 
duty imposed upon the officer in charge of this work. The much-agitated ques- 
tion of the best method of protection agains^nundation had been always dis- 
cussed upon assumed data, and the truth of we very groundwork upon which 
these discussions rested had to be experimentally investigated by this survey. 
For instance, the Mississippi had always been regarded as flowing through a 
channel excavated in the alluvial soil formed by the deposition of its own sedi- 
mentary matter. So important an assumption was inadmissible; and great 
pains were accordingly taken to collect specimens of the bed wherever soundings 
were made, and by every means to ascertain the depth of the alluvial soil from 
Cape JGrirardeau to the Gulf. This investigation has resulted in proving that the 
bed of the Missisbippi is not formed in alluvial soil, but in a stiff teuacious clay 
•of an older geological formation than the alluvion, and that the sides of the 
channel do not consist of homogeneous material ; facts that have an important 
bearing upon all plans of protection. , 

The effects of levees were not understood'. — Further, it was held by *the advo- 
cates of the exclusive use of artificial embankments that the levees of Louisiana 
had already lowered the bed and floods of the Mississippi river, and that their 
extension throughout the alluvial region above would still further lower the 
floods by deepening the bed and reducing the slope of the river. The advocates 
of outlets, on the contrary, contended that the experience of many centuries, on 
the Pq, proved that levees had raised the bed and floods of that rivei' — to such 
an extent, indeed, that it was impracticable any longer to protect the country, 
except by opening new channels to the sea. This ^conclusion appeared to be 
sustained on the authority of two distinguished names, Cuvier and De Prony. 
While the investigations of the delta survey have rendered untenable that posi- 
tion of the advocates of the exclusive use of levees on the one hand, the inves- 
tigations of the Chevalier Elia Lombardini have shown the supposed facts 
advanced by the latter class to be entirely erroneous, and their apprehensions 
to be unfounded. 

The effects of cut-offs were not known. — The effects of cut-offs were likewise 
the subjects of controversy among engineers, a controversy which the measure- 
ments of the delta survey must set at rest, since they demonstrate that cut-offs 
raise the floods below them, a conclusion sustained by the well-established effects 
of such works upon thePo and Adige. 

The effects of outlets had not been investigated — Outlets were advocated by 
some engineers .because they were considered a ready and inexpensive means of 
reducing the floods. On the contrary, they were objected lo by others, Oocause 
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as tliey claimed, outlets would raise the bed and floods of tlifi river. The investi- 
gation3 of the dSita. survey prove that outlets, in the few localities where they 
are practicable, may be made to reduce the floods to any desired extent in cer- 
tain divisions of the river; but that they would not be inexpensive, and would en- 
tail dangers and disasters which should not be risked. These conclusions, it is 
shown, are sanctioned by the experience of Europe, upon the Po, the Rhine, 
and the Vistula. 

The effect of as^reat swamp like that of the Yazoo was misapprehended^ 4^.— 
The effect of a great swamp like that of the Yazoo upon the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi, a subject that has formed the theme of speculation for at least thirty 
years, has also been established by the collection of facts ; as likewise the law 
govejning the rise, faH, and discharge- of the river throughout the alluvial re- 
gion ; the manner in which the flood is propagated ; the modifications introduced 
by tributaries ; the succession of river stages ; the drainage of its basin and that 
of its tributaries ; the proportion of drainage to downfall ; and the discharge of 
outlets ; in fact, every river phenomenon has been experimentally investigated 
and elucidated. 

The problem of protection against overflow solved, — ^Thus every important 
fact connected with the various physical conditions of the river and the laws 
uniting them being ascertained, the gfeat problem of protection against inunda- 
tion was solved. ,s 

The law regulating the depths at the mouths of the river deduced, ifc, — At 
the mouths of the river, a similar course has resulted in the development of the 
law under which the bars are formed, the depth upon them maintained, and the 
regular advance into the gulf continued ; and, as a consequence, the principles 
upon which plans for deepening the channels over them should be based, and 
the best mode of applying them. The rate at which the river progresses into 
the galf, and the extent, thickness, and relative level of the alluvial formation 
havings been ascertained, its probable age has been estimated ; and the ancient 
form of the coast, and the changes that have taken place in the present geolog- 
ical age, have been'surmised. 

The report submitted, — The report exhibits in detail the investigation of 
each of ijiese subjects, and many others not enumerated ih this letter. Based 
upon extended survey and investigation in the field, made at times under circum- 
stances of great exposure, it contains the results of many years' labor, comprising 
laborious office-work, extended research, patient investigation, and exhaustive 
mental effort. The association of Lieutenant Abbot with me in this duty has 
been of such a character that the title of the report should bear his name as 
well as mine. I beg leave, therefore, to submit it herewith, to the Bureau of 
Topographical Engineerd, as our joint report upon the survey of the delta of the 
Mississippi river. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. A. HUMPHREYS, 
Captain Topographical Engineers, U, S^ Army. 

Major Habtman Bache, Corps of Topographical Engineers, 

In charge of Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 

War Department, Washington, 
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CHAPTER I. 

BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Natural subdivisions. — Red river basin. — Red river. — Its slope, dimensions of cross-section, 
range, navigation, succession of stages, and great floods. — Its tributary, Black river, with 
tlie principal branches, Washita river and bayou Tensas. — Basin of Arkansas and White 
rivers. — Arkansas river. — Its slope, dimensions of cross-section, range, annual succession 
of stages, and great floods. — Its tributaries, Canadian and White rivers. — St, Francis 
basin. — Boundaries and area. — Topography. — Geologjr of the bottom lands. — Their growth. 
— Their floods. — St. Francis river. — Mounds, &c. —-Missouri basin. — Missouri river. — It* 
slope, range, width, and navigability. — Its tributaries, the Niobrara, the Platte, the Kansas. 
— upper Mississippi basin. — Upper Mississippi river. — Its slope, range, and dimensions of 
cross-section. — Its tributaries. — Ohio basin. — Ohio river. — Its slope, range, dimensions of 
cross-section, discharge, annual succession of stages, and great floods. — Its tributaries.— 
Yazoo basin. — Boundaries and area. — Topography of the bottom bands. — Their geology.— 
Their growth. — Their floods. — Yazoo river. — Indian mounds, &c. — Basins of small direct 
tributaries.— The Maramee.— The Kaskaskia.— The Obion.— The Big Black. — Tabular 
summary of Mississippi basin. 



I^T. FRANCIS BASIN. 

The St. Francis basin consistB of the §t. Francis bottom and its water-shed. 

Its bottom lands, — By the fo)mer (see plate II) is understood the belt of 
swamp lands and low ridges lying between the Mississippi river and the line of 
high hills which extends almost continuously from Cape Girardeau to Helena. 
Some small portions of this area do not drain into the St. Francis river, but, 
being similar in character, the entire region is properly designated by a general 
name. 

Its water-shed. — A portion of the southern slope of the Ozark mountains consti- 
tutes the chief water- shed of this region. 

Sources of information in reference to these regions., — As the St. Francis bottom 
lands are the most northern of those regions which have been generally consid- 
ered " vast reservoirs for the flood waters of the Mississippi,*'* great efforts have 
been made to collect all possible information about their real character. Ex- 
tended personal inquiries and measurements have been made in man y« different 
localities. The surveys of the military road from Memphis to the St. Francis 
river, made by Dr. William Howard, United States civil engineer, in 1833; 
those of the Memphis and Little Eock Railroad Company, made in 1854 ; those 
of the Fulton and Little Rock Railroad Company, made in 1855 (?); and those 
of the route from St. Louis to Fulton, made in 1850 under the direction of the 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers, War Department, by Joshua Barney, civil 
engineer, have all been carefully studied. Much assistance has also been 'derived 
from the admirable chapter upon the swamp lands of southeastern Missouri con- 
tained in the report of Messrs. O'Sullivan and Morley, engineers of the St. Louis 
and Iron Mountain Railroad Company, and published with the second annual re- 
port of the board of directors of that road, (St. Louis, 1854.) Together with its 
accompanying maps, this work famishes nearly all the general information which 
could be desired about the Missouri portion of tliese bottom lands. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA. 

Boundaries of the bottom lands. — The St. Francis bottom is bounded as fol- 
lows : Starting at Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi river, the line runs a little 
south of west to the northwest corner of T. 29, R. 11, east; thence southwest 
to the St. Francis river, near the northeast comer of T. 26, R. 7, east; thence 
south along the St. Francis river* to the southeast corner of T. 22, R. 8, east ; 

* The St. Francis river, when in flood, loses some of its water in: this vicinity by bayous 
counfictlng with Black river, a tributary of White river of Arkansas. 
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thence southwest to the northeast corner of T. 14, R. 4, east; thence nearly 
gouth to the middle of T. 3, R. 3, east; thence to Helena, and thence, following 
the Mississippi river, to Cape Girardeau. Within these limits there. are many 
isolated ridges entirely above overflow. 

Of ike water-shed, — The limits of the water-shed of the St. Francis basin can 
be readily and exactly traced upon Hatawa's sectional map of Missouri, by fol- 
lowing the divide which separates small streams running to and from the bottom 
lands. The Ozark slope constitutes fully two-thirds of the QUtire region. 

Area of the hasin. — The following table has been carefully computed in accord- 
ance with the above boundary, fihd is believed to be quite accurate : 

Square miles. 

Water-shed of St. Francis bottom lands 3, 600 

Ridges known to be above overflow in St. Francis bottom lands 600 

Lands liable to be submerged in St. Francis bottom lands 6, 300 

Total area of St. Francis basin 10,500 



TOPOGRAPHY. 

General topographical features, — The northern water-shed is a broken, hilly 
country, sloping very abruptly to the bottom lands. Its mean descent soutli- 
ward is about 1,200 feet in 70 miles, or at a mean rate of about 17 feet per mile. 

The Bwamp region is, in general character, a great plain sloping from north 
to south at a mean rate of about 0.7 of a foot per mile, judging by the fall of the 
Mississippi between Cape Girardeau and Helena; and from east to west, at a 
mean rate of about 0.5 of a foot per mile, judging by the levels of the Memphis 
and Little Rock railroad, which crosses the bottom near the middle line, (plate 
IV.) This country is separated from the rolling prairies west of it, which drain 
into White river, by a single narrow ridge, averaging 300 feet in height. 

,The above is a fair general indication of the topography of the 8t- Francis 
basin, but further details are necessary to convey a really coiTect idea of the 
region. 

The hill country/ arid its system of drainage. — The portion of the southern 
slope of the Ozark mountains, which constitutes the northern water- shed, is 
drained by three rivers : the St. Francis, the Castor, and the White (of Missouri.) 
These streams have a fall of several feet per mile, from their sources to the line 
of bottom lands; but, after passing it, their slope is greatly reduced, and general 
overflows of their banks during floods are the natural consequence. These 
overflows do not at once find free admittance to the great belt of swamp lands. 
The high range of hills pierced by the Mississippi at Commerce, after extending 
in a southwest direction for some fifteen miles, is then broken by a gap some 
ten or twelve miles in width at its narrowest place. Through this gap the waters 
of the White and Castor rivers, increased in great floods by much the greater 
part of the water which escapes from the Mississippi between Cape Girardeau 
and Commerce, enter the sunken lands west of New Madrid. After spreading 
out into a chain of lakes, they eventually drain by many bayous to the St. 
Francis river, debouching mainly between Randolph and Memphis. 

The continuation of Commerce bluffs west of the gap just mentioned is known 
by the name of Bloomfield ridge. It immediately forks. One branch extends 
westwardly to within 2.3 miles of the Ozark slope, where it terminates, leaving 
a narrow passage toward the west for the St Francis: the other extends south- 
wardly to Chalk bluffs, where this stream, after traversing a part of the bottom 
lands of Black river, turns again toward the east, and pierces the line of hills. 
Below Chalk bluffs the ridge extends southward to Helena, under the name of 
Crowley's ridge. This singular range of hills varies in height from 200 to 400 
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fed;, with an average base not exceeding six or eight milea. It is comp 
mainly of clay and gravel, often impregnated with saline matter. Its eaatera 
base is washed by the St. Francis river. West of it lie the prairie lands of 
White river (of Arkansas.) It is nnbroken below Chalk bluffs, except by TAn- 
guille river, a small branch of the St. Francis. 

The great swamp region and its subdivisions, — It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that, even after passing Crowley's ridge and its prolongations, Bloom- 
field ridge and Commerce bluffs, the three upland rivers enter a single vast swamp. 
There ai-e many ridgesi some wholly, and others mainly above overflow, which 
traverse it from north to south throughout its whole extent. One of these ridges 
separates for a time the St. Francis and Little rivers. Another, fully twenty 
feet above the highest overflow, extends, under the name of Big prairie, from 
New Madrid and Point Pleasant to Commerce bluffs, thus cutting off from the 
sunken lands west of New Madrid, and hence from the St. Francis river, all 
overflow from the Mississippi between Commerce and New Madrid, except what 
passes by one insignificant slough. The region east of Big prairie is in its lam 
traversed by a north and south ridge, called Matthew's prairie, which is nearly 
or quite above overflow. Doubtless further surveys would indicate other ridges. 
They are reported to exist in every part of the swamp. In the foregoing table 
only those known to be entirely above overflow are included. 
• These north and south ridges, together with the southwest course of the Mis- 
sissippi, cause several bayous to discharge their drainage, when tHe swamps are 
full dm-ing floods, directly into that river instead of into the St. Francis. Amoug 
such bayous may be named James bayou, near Island 8; bayou St. John, at 
New Madrid; Walker's bayou, near Island 15; Mill bayou, opposite Island 30; 
Wappenoky bayou, near Island 40; and a bayou near the head of Island 46. 
Some artificial system of drainage for the local basins of these bayous will have 
to be devised before the continuous chain of levees upon the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, so necessary to reclaim the swamp landg, is possible. In 1858, many 
levees, especially in the vicinity of the mouths of these bayous, were washed 
away by crevasse-water pouring back from the swamp into the Mississippi. It 
would seem that there must always be a risk of such accidents between Com- 
merce and New Madrid, 'For the lowfer part of the bottom less danger exists, 
since the drainage to the St. Francis is much less interrupted. 

GEOLOGY OF THE BOTTOM LANDS. 

Surface soil. — ^The surface soil of the St. Francis bottom is a rich loam of 
exceeding fertility. It varies in different localities, being sometimes a heavy, 
black mould, and sometimes a light and sandy material. Gravel and small 
pebbles are occasionally found on the ridges, which are common throughout the 
whole region. 

Sub-soil. — The following facts relative to the strata pierced in digging wells 
have been collected from authentic sources. Opposite Cairo, on the Mississippi 
bank, is a well 47 feet deep. The strata pierced are alternately clay and sand. 
The bottom of the well is sand. The wells in this part of the bottom are gen- 
erally dug to sand before water is obtained. This is also the case near the lati- 
tude of Memphis, where the sand is reached after piercing clay strata some 15 
or 20 feet in thickness. The depth of water in these wells varies with the stage 
of the Mississippi, even when several miles from its banks. Near Osceola, a 
well on the bank of the Mississippi was dug through sandy clay, some 23 feet, 
to black sand. This well oscillates with the Mississippi, but is never dry, even 
at low water, its supply then draining from the swamp. In the bottom, 18 miles 
further west, the wells are some 15 to 20 feet deep, dug through clay to a beau- 
tiful white sand, which supplies excellent water. On Frenchman's bayou, about 
12 miles west of Randolph, a well was dug through more than 20 feet of hard 
blue clay before sand and water were reached. This well is on the prolonga- 
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tion of the ridge whicB separates the St. Francis and Little rivers. The land 
is entiiely above overflow, and is probably not alluvial. 

A sycamore log, buried 30 feet deep, was found about four miles from the 
Mississippi, in the bottom lands opposite Memphis, where the tree is now 
never found growing. A cypress log was found imbedded in sand, 30 feet below 
the surface, near Cairo. 

Mitch of this region not Mississippi alluvion.-^lt is difficult to decide upon 
the geological character of the St. Francis bottom. It is well known that great 
changes occurred in the level of the northern part of the country during the 
earthquake in 1811, and that even now slight shocks are not unfrequently felt 
in the vicinity of New Madrid, indicating a probability of further changes. The 
bank, on which the town is built, unquestionably belongs to the same formation 
as the river bluffs, for it forms part of a ridge entirely above overflow, which 
extends southward from Commerce bluffs,. and is pierced by the Mississippi at 
New Madrid. Its composition is quite different from the recent deposits of the 
Mississippi. Sir Charles Lyell, not being familiar with the country, conceived 
this to be the present Mississippi alluvion. Under this impression he states in 
his " Second Visit to the United States," (page 174:) " I examined the perpen- 
dicular face of the bank with some interest, as exemplifying the kind of deposits 
which the Mississippi throws down near its margin. They differ in no way from 
accumulations of sand and loam of high antiquity, with which the geologist is famil- 
iar; some beds are made up of horizontal layers ; in others they are slanting, or in 
what is called cross-stratification. Some are white, others yellow, and here and 
there a seam of black carbonaceous matter, derived apparently from the destruc- 
tion of older strata, is conspicuous." 

A stronger confirmation of its ancient character could hardly be desired. The 
hank examined by him, although much lowered by the great earthquake, still 
remains entirely above overflow. A short distance to the west, however, the 
whole country for miles sank so as to be now submerged from 15 to 20 feet in 
floods. 

It is apparent that it is impossible, where such changes are occurring, to decide 
with any exactness as to the real average depth of the Mississippi alluvion in this 
hottom. The facts above stated in relation to the wells, however, warrant the 
conclusion that the surface soil is underlain by a stratum of clay, a few feet in 
thickness, resting upon a stratum of sand, through which water passes freely back 
and forth, as the river changes its level. The shallow lakes of this country may 
be drained by boring thn)ugh the clay of this stratum. It will be hereafter seen 
that there are good reasons for believing that this sand, in its turn, is underlain 
by a stratum of hard, drab«colored or blue clay, belonging to a geological forma- 
tion long antecedent to the present. Indeed, it may be safely affirmed that the 
Mississippi alluvion has no great depth in these bottom lands, and that there 
are many ridges upon which it has no existence. Pebbles, characteristic of the 
river bluffs, are found on these ridges, and 'the two formations are doubtless 
identical in geological character. 

GROWTH oR THE BOTTOM LANDS* 

Forest groioth on '*high" land in swamp region.^-^On the high land, rarely, 
if ever, overflowed, the growth consists of sweet and black gum, walnut, hickory, 
box-elder, hackberry, ash, white oal^, pecan, red elm, black and red haw, sassa- 
te, and a little beech, maple, and dogwood. Heavy cane grows on the high 
banks of the rivers. 

On "middle** land. — On the "middle" land, liable, before levees were built, 
to annual overflow, the growth consists of sweet and black gum, hickory, hack- 
berry, several kinds of oak, red elm, black and red haw, and cane. 

On lowest land, — On the lowest swamp lands the growth consists of cypress, 
water-oaks, swamp ash, elm, hickory, red elm, honey-tree, and willow. 
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FLOODS IN THE BOTTOM LANDS. 

Average overflow of these bottom lands, — Three* cross-sections of tbe St. 
Francis bottom have been obtained. (See plates II and IV.) One, the profile of 
the Cairo and Fulton railroad, extending from Rodney's landing, near Cairo, to 
the St. Francis river, (59.2 miles,) furnished by Mr. J. S. Williams. The second, 
the profile of the military road between Memphis and Little Rock, made by Dr. 
William Howard, in 1833, under, instructions from the United States engineer 
department. The third, the profile of the Memphis and Little Rock railroad, 
furnished by Mr. M. Lynch. These profiles are all somewhat indefinite in respect 
to the depth of overflow, since that was not the especial object of the engineers, 
and the dates of high water are not well determined. Still, they furnish the 
means of forming an approximate estimate of it. Including lands never sub- 
merged, crossed by the roads, the mean depth of overflow is 1.3, 1.6, and 5.2 
feet, respectively. Exclusive of land above high-water mark, viz., 32.7 miles 
for the first, 17 miles for the second, and 3 miles for the third, the mean depths 
of overflow are, respectively, 2.9, 3.0, and 5.9 feet, the maximum being 10.0, 
5.0, and 15.5 feet. 

From these figures, it would seem that 3 feet may be considered the mean 
» depth of overflow in great flood years throughout the entire submerged lands, 
exclusive of the ridges. This accords with the estimates of many gentlemen well 
acquainted with these lands, and is believed to be nearly correct. 

Effect of rain. — ^It should be remarked that much of this water is due to rain, 
the fall of which is always excessive upon the bottom lands in great flood years. 
This was especially the case in 1828, 1850, and 1858. In 1858 the swamps 
were so full of rain-water before the April rise — the first which entered them to 
any considerable extent — that the St. Francis river was not backed up even for 
a day after the January rise. That its current should from the beginning resist 
such a Mississippi rise as that which occurred in March, shows that a sensible 
portion of the water in the swamps, when these great floods occur, is due to rain. 

Effect of existing levees. — ^During ordinary years, the St. Francis bottom is 
now entirely protected from the Mississippi water by its levees, and is, conse- 
quently, only submerged in its lowest parts by rain-water, and by the floods of 
the St. Francis, Castor, and White rivers. 

ST. FRANCIS RIVER. 

^lope and cross-section of St, Francii river, — The St. Francis river heads 
among the Ozark mountains just west of Pilot Knob, at an elevation of 1,150 
feet above the gulf of Mexico. It flows toward the southeast, receiving many 
mountain tributaries, until, just before entering the swamp region, at a distance 
of 105 miles from its source, by its longest fork, it has reduced its high- water 
elevation above the gulf to 330 feet. Here its high-water cross-section is 9,400 
square feet. At Indian ford, where it first leaves the hills on its right bank, its 
high- water cross-section has been reduced to ^100 square feet by water lost into 
the Castor River swamps. About 17 miles further on, or 11 miles above Chalk 
bluffs, its high-water cross-section is only 2,330 square feet. This reduction is 
due to the loss of water into the swamps of Black river, a tributary of White 
river of Arkansas. At its passage through»the ridge at Chalk bluffs, its high- 
water elevation above the gulf is 280 feet. It immediately divides into a maze 
of channels, or rather lakes, which extend nearly to the latitude of Randolph. 
Here, beginning to receive by many bayous the united waters of Castor and 
White (of Missouri) rivers, it again becomes a river in the usual acceptation of the 

* Several sections of the swamp lands were made by Messrs. O' Sullivan and Morley. Their 
report to the Iron Mountain Railroad Company, however, does not furnish the means^of esti- 
mating with any exactness the inean depth of overflow on these lines. 
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1 
term. At the crossing of the Memphis and Little Rock railroad its high- water 
surface is 209 feet above the gulf, its cross-section being 21,000 feet. About one 
mile above its mouth, near. !fi)rter's mill, its high-water cross-section is 37,000 
square feet, (see Appendix G,) its high- water elevation above the gulf being 
about 200 feet. 

This river is navigable to Wittsburg, a distance of 80 miles, during about six 
months of the year, for boats drawing three feet water. Its mean width between 
banks in this distance is about 700 feet; its range from low to high water about 
40 feet; its fall per mile about 0^.2 of a foot; and its current usually sluggi^sh. 

The Mississippi levees, incomplete as they are, have still exerted a great 
influence upon the regimen, of the St. Francis. 

Its regimen before levees were mae^.— Before these levees weye made, numer- 
ous bayous, whose beds were from 5 to 15 feet below the surface of the natural 
bank, gave free admission to the Mississippi water long before the top of the 
flood. The swamps, thus becoming gradually flooded, drained into the St. 
Francis river, or into the bayous which serve as their outlets. At the top of the 
Mississippi flood, therefore, these streams were also in full flood, returning vasr 
quantities of water. This fact has been established by careful inquiries among 
tht)8e residing upon the spot, and personally cognizant of what they state. 
There has been but one answer to such inquiries — that there was ^ways a very 
strong current discharging into the Mississippi at the top of a Mississippi flood. 
This was especially noticed at the mouth of the St. Francis, in the floods of 
1844, 1849, and 1850. In the latter, particularly, the current was powerful ; 
but even with this great velocity, the water-way was not sufficient for the dis- 
charge. The flood poured over the country between Stirling and Helena, and 
discharged itself over the bank into the Mississippi. In 1858 this happened not 
only at the mouth, but in many other places, as will be fully shown in a subse- 
quent chapter. There is, therefore, a manifest error in the assumption, which 
has been often made, that these great swamp regions served as non-returning 
"reservoirs" to diminish materially the discharge of the Mississippi below them 
at the date of highest water. 

Its present regimen, — At present, the regimen of the river is greatly changed. 
During rapid rises of the Mississippi, the St. Francis is generally backed up, 
sometimes even as fai^as Wittsburg. Not unfrequently, there is a rapid current 
up stream at such times. This was the case in the January rise of 1858, when 
drift-wood was carried several miles up the river. It does not always occur, 
however, for, if the swamp be full of rain- water, the discharge may be maintained 
without receiving supplies from the Mississippi, even during quite rapid and 
high rises of that river. This was the case in the March rise of 1858. 

The floods of the St. Francis, independently of Mississippi water, are trifling, 
never raising the river below Wittsburg to within several feet of high water mark. 
They depend entirely upon local rain, and h«^ve, therefore, but little regularity. 

Its annual discharge. — ^As nearly as can be ascertained, this river drains about 
VOO square miles. The mean annual downfall in this region (see chapter II) 
is about 41 inches. The ratio between downfall and drainage for this region 
(see chapter IV) is shown by the operations of this survey to be about 0.9, giv- 
ing for the annual discharge of the St. Francis river, 9,700 X "5,280^ X 3.4 X 0.9 z:z 
908,619,000,000 cubic feet, or about^ the twenty-first part of the mean annual 
discharge of the Mississippi itself. 

Its levees, — There are no levees upon the banks of the St. Francis, as they 
are never flooded below Wittsburg, except when the Mississippi has access to 
the swamp. 

MOUNDS AND INDIAN RELICS. 

Indian mounds belonging to Mr. Edmondson. — There are many Indian mounds 
in the St. Francis bottom, some of which are reported to be very l^rge. A col- 
lection of them belonging to ^Mr. Edmondson, situated abottt 15 miles from 
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Mempbisi on the line of the MempbUi and Little Bock railroad, was examined 
with a view to collecting fiicts which might determine the question oi the depth 
of the alluTion in this region. Their situation is peculiar. A small bayon flows 
near the house and almost parallel to the railroad. The mowidai are all upon its 
high northern bank, which is yery undulating in its character — so mueli so, in- 
deedy that it is difficult to determine bow many of the swells are natural, and 
how many artificial. The soil of this ridge is quite different from tkat of the 
swamp around. It bisis a reddish color, and contains many small pebbles, some 
of which resemble those from the Memphis bluff. That the ridge ia natural, 
with many natural inequalities upon it, is beyond a doabt. There are, howeTer, 
three little swells, which seem to be artificial, froin the hct that there are pits at 
the bottom of each, from which earth may have been taken. Mr. Edmomlson's 
house is built on the largest of these three mounds, which is of a uniform shape, 
having a circular base and a rounded top. Its height above the ridge la about 
15 feet, and its base is from 100 to 150 feet in diameter. The top is peihaps 
50 feet in diameter and level. Its dimensions may have been materially altered 
by Mr. Edmondson in building his house. The other two mounds are emaller 
and are new under cultivation. Scattered over them are fragments of Indian 
pottery, red brick, flint, and rounded stones. Many Indian curiosities are tam%d 
up in ploughing. These consist oC jugs, often colored red or yellow, hatchets of 
flint or of hard slate, human bones, &c. These reniains are generally found 
within 18 inches of the surface. A cistern 16 feet deep has been dug in the 
largest mound. The excavation was made through clay, and sand irregularly 
stratified. A large charcoal log was found some 6 feet below the top of the 
mound, but no Indian remains except near the surface. The irregularity of the 
strata made the digging of the cistern quite difficult. The railroad passes through 
a small mound at a short distance from Mr. Edmondson's house. The cut was 
three feet deep, and a jug and other curiosities were obtained. 

Mr. H. H. Brackenridge, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, from Baton Rouge, 
July 25, 1^13, on the population and tumuli of the aborigines of America, states 
that that there are several mounds near New Madrid, the largest being 350 feet 
in diameter at the base. 

» * * * *^» :|c a|c 

YAZOO BASIN. • 

The Yazoo basin consists of the Tazoo bottom and its water-shed. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA. 

The exterior limits of the Yazoo basin can be easily traced upon La Tour- 
rette's map, which is drawn on so large a scale that the dividing ridge between 
small streams draining into and away from the bottom lands can be readily distin- 
guished. Its total area is 13,850 square miles. 

Yazoo hottorn ; its boundaries. — The Yazoo bottom is a tract of alluvial land 
of an oval shape, bordering upon the Mississippi between Memphis and Vicks- 
burg, and constituting the western portion of the basin. (See plate II.) 

In the preliminary report* of Mr. L. Harper, the State geologist of Mississippi, 
the boundary of this region is defined as follows : Beginning at a point on the 
Tennessee State boundary, near the dividing line between R. 8, W., and It.9,W., it 
extends southward to T. 4, R. 8, W.,where it passes around a projection of the bot- 
tom lands of Coldwater river. From the division line of Ts. 4 and 5, R. 9, W., 
in De Soto county, it runs again in a southern direction to T. 29, R. 8, W„ in 
Panola county," where it runs around a projection of the bottom lands of the 
Tallahatchee river. From T. 28, R. 8, W., in Panola county, it takes again a 
southern course toward Charleston, in Tallahatchee county, passes about a mile 
west of that town through Ts. 25, 24, 23, H. 2, E., and then runs around a projec- 
tion of the alluvion of the Yallabusha river. From the line of Tallahatchee 

* Preliminary report on the geology and agriculture of the State of Mississippi. Jackson,. 1857 . 
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County, T. 22, R. 2, E., it turns again south, down R. 2, E., through the town- 
ships 21, 20, 19, 18, 17, in Carroll, and Ts. 16 and 15, i» Holmes county. 
Thence it takes a southwest direction toward the southwest comer of T. 14, 
K. 1, E., in Holmes county ; continues in that direction to Yazoo city, where 
the bluff comes within a very short distance of the Yazoo river ; and then 
passes through ranges 8 and 7, E., townships 11 and 10, to a mile below 8a- 
tartia. Thence it runs through T. 19, R. 6, W., in Yazoo county, and through 
Ts. 18 and 19, ranges 5 and 4, W., in Warren county, to Vicksburg. Thence the 
Mississippi forms its boundary northward to the Tennessee State line. The portion 
of the bottom which extends into the State of Tennessee is very trifling in extent. 

Its area. — ^Mr. Harp^ estimates the area of the Yazoo bottom in Mississippi 
at 7,092 square miles. By drawing on La Tourrette's map the boundary just 
giTeo, and accurately computing the extent of the bottom, including the strip 
in Tennessee, the entire area was found to be 7,110 square miles, thus con- 
finning the accuracy of Mr. Harper's computation. 

It is traversed hy a line of high land, — This region is not entirely alluvial. 
The operations of this survey, together with reliable information communicated 
by persons residing in the bottom lands, show that it is traversed by a line of 
high lands, some 2 to 6 miles in width, which are very rarely, if ever, over- 
flowed.. They extend from Honey island to Delta, on the Mississippi, sep- 
arating the Yazoo and Tallahatchee rivers from the Sunflower. The soil is 
diflPerent from that of the rest of the bottom, and the ridge is believed, for many 
reasons, to be the true prolongation of Crowley's ridge, which has heretofore 
been supposed to terminate at Helena. The area of this belt of high land, as 
nearly as it can be estimated, is about 810 square miles. * 

Area of Yazoo hasin classified. — The entire basin, tberefcre, consists of: 

Square miles. 

Bottomlands liable to be submerged - 6,800 

Kidges in bottom lands 310 

Lands drtdniog into bottom 6,740 

Total basin of Yazoo river 1.3,850 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BOTTOM LANDS. 

General topography of Yazoo iottom. — In its general features, this region is 
a vast, densely timbered plain, sloping from the Mississippi river towards the 
east, at a mean rate of about 0.4 of a foot per mile, according to the levels run 
by Mr. Pattison's party near its middle parallel, (plate TV ;) and sloping from north 
to south, at a mean rate of about 0.6 of a foot per mile, as deduced from the 
^I of the Mississippi between Memphis and Vicksburg. 

System of drainage. — The natural system of drainage of this region is very 
favorable to its protection against overflow and to the conversion of the swamp 
lands into cultivable ground. Parallel to the tertiary hills which form the 
eastern border of the bottom, and but a few miles distant from them, is found 
tbe main stream. It is known sucessively as the Cold Water river, as the Talla- 
batcLee river, and, finally, as the Yazoo river, and is a large navigable stream. 
It receives many tributaries from the hills, the principal being the Cold Water, 
the Tallahatchee, the Yock-na-pa-ta-fa, and the Tallabusha. Until very re- 
! cenily (1852 ?) it was connected with the Mississippi by the Yazoo pass, a large 
bayou, which left the river about 10 miles below Helena; but a levee is now 
boilt across this inlet. While the Yazoo flows nearly south, it receives compara- 
tively little of the drainage of the swamp lands west of it ; but when it bends 
toward the Mississippi, in the lower part of its course, its volume is soon aug- 
mented by the contribution of a systeip of large swamp drains or bayous. The 
principal of these are the Sunflower river. Deer creek, and Steel's bayou, but 
there are many others, which, under dijBferent names, connect the various cypress 
Bwamps and winter lakes of the interior. These channels, with the single 
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exception of McKinney's bayou, which empties into the MigsisBippi just above 
Stirling, all draiif away from the Missisfippi to the Yazoo river with a gen- 
eral southerly course. They were formerly annually overflowed by water which 
left the Mississippi through innumerable bayous, whose beda varied from 15 to 
5 feet below the level of the natural banks of that river. This water, in annu- 
ally filling and spreading over the banks of the great swamp drains, deposited 
its sediment upon them, and thus formed a system of high banks or natural 
levees, extending in a general direction from north to south through the swamps. 
The annual supply of sediment-bearing water is naw cut off by the Mississippi 
levees', except in great flood years, but the natural swamp levees remain and 
serve a useful end in restricting the limits of overflow when crevasses do occur*. 
• Its advantages in an economical poinf of view. — The natural advantages pre- 
sented by this system of drainage for protecting the country from overflow are 
apparent. The whole region is supplied with natural drains having ample slope 
to carry off its downfall, provided the Mississippi water can be excluded. 
Since none of these drains discharge into the Mississippi, they do not prevent 
a continuous chain of levees upon its banks. Lastly, even if a few crevasses 
do occur, the wa^er poured into the swamps is confined by natural levees to 
comparatively narrow belts of land, and large areas are thus left unflooded- 

GEOLOGY OF THE BOTTOM LANDS. 

Geological data, — It is impossible to give detailed information respecting 
the character of the soil, &c., of the greater part of the Yazoo bottom, since the 
region has been very little explored, and what little information has been col- 1 
lected has not been jAiblished. The route from the hills east of Greenwood, 
via McNutt, to Prentiss, on the Mississippi river, has, however, been carefully 
examined by a party of this survey in charge of Mr. HJ, A. Pattison. Besides 
running transit and level lines across the swamp, this party collected a great 
deal of information concerning it, which forms the basis of this account. The 
line surveyed crossed the bottom near its middle parallel of latitude, and proba- 
ly gives a fair general idea of the whole. 

Surface soil. — From the tertiary hills to Yazoo river, near the route surveyed, 
the sui-face soil is dark alluvial* earth, underlain by a stratum of gravel similar 
to that of the hills, but less coarse. The roads become so solid after a rain that 
the shoes of the horses hardly make any impression upon them. Between 
Yazoo river and McNutt, the character of the %oil is identical with that just 
described. From McNutt to Sunflower river, underlying. the vegetable mould 
and the alluvion, is -a stratum of dark heavy clay, which, when exposed, is | 
called "buckshot" laud by the settlers, from its fancied resemblance to leaden, 
balls when it has been baked and cracked by the sun. Strata of blue clay- 
frequently crop out in low places. After passing Tompkins's bayou, the soil 
contains much lime; so much, indeed, as to whiten leaves lying upon it after a 
rain. The Sunflower river itself is very strongly impregnated^with lime. At 
low water, it is of a dark-green color, and very transparent. It evidently re- 
ceives its water in part from limestone or mineral springs, the latter of which 
abound on the eastern borders of the bottom lands. From Sunflower river to 
Jones's bayou, the soil is generally similar to that between Sunflower and McNutt, 
but in some places It begins to resemble more nearly the deposit from Missis- 
sippi water. Between Jones's bayou and the Mississippi, the surface soil is com- 
posed of l;his deposit. 

The surface soil in Bolivia and Washington counties is reported to be black 
mud with some calcareous marl. Limestone waters are unquestionably found 
in these counties. 

Subsoil, — To ascertain the nature of .the sub-soil, inquiries were made re- 

*Thus in the April rise of 1858, the high banks of Deer creek almost^entirely protected the 
swamps east of them from Mississippi water. 
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specting the strata pierced in digging wells, &c. No great variation was found 
in different parts of the swamp.. At Greenwood, many wells were examined 
For 2 or 3 feet, a dark colored alluvial stratum is penetrated ; then a layer of 
heavy red and yeljpw clay, some 18 or 20 feet thick ; then blue clay, from 2 to 
4 feet thick ; then coarse gravel, which is water-bearing. At McNutt the upper 
stratum, some 2 or 2 feet thick, is the ordinary surface soil ; next is a stratum 
of light-red sand and clay, some 20 or 30 feet thick. Frequently strata of 
blue clay, from 2 to 5 feet thick, are encountered 16 or 20 feet below the surface, 
and at this depth sticks and leaves are met with. At Sunflower river, the sur- 
face soil is about 10 feet thick ; then comes a stratum of light-red clay, some 6 
or 7 feet thick. At 32 feet below the surface, a stratum of clear white sand 
with water is found. At Bogue Falaya, wells are not used, and cisterns only 
liavc been dug. The soil is light arid sandy for some 10 or 20 feet, and then 
blue mud is found. At Bluck's mill, near the mouth of the Yazoo river, a well 
has been dug through a stratum of hard clay containing many sticks and leaves. 
At 40 feet below the surface, a layer of quicksand was reached, which rose 
several feet in the well and prevented further progress. At Mr. Blake's plan- 
tation, 10 miles above the mouth of the Yazoo river and bordering upon the 
hills, the strata pierced are surface soil, clay and sand, gravel — often contain- 
ing large trees — and, lastly, blue clay, which is some 12 or 14 feet below the 
surface. This blue clay underlies all the hills. These hills contain much gravel 
and limestone, and often rest upon strata of sand. Near Lake Washington, 
some 5 miles from the Mississippi, a sycamore tree in a state of perfect preser- 
vation is said to have been found at a depth of 40 feet below the surface. 

BecU of swamp rivers. — The beds of Yazoo and Sunflower rivers are both 
composed of the same kind of blue cla3'^ as that which forms the bed of the 
Mississippi, and what is a singular and interesting fact, the bottoms of these three 
rivers are all upon the same absolute level, where crossed by the line of the survey. 

The preceding facts seem to warrant the conclusion that the alluvial soil of 
the entire region, which is unsurpassed in fertility, is underlain by a stratum of 
clay, varying from 20 to 40 feet in thickness and resting upon a stratum of 
gravel or sand. 

GROWTH ON THE BOTTOM LANDS. 

Forest growth, — There are three classes of land tn the Yazoo bottom : the 
"High " land, which is rarely overflowed; the "middle" land, which is overflowed 
during the wet season; and the low "cypress swamps," parts of which always 
contain water. 

Upon hiffh land, — The high land sustains a growth of heavy cane, gum, white 
oat, white, black, and red hickory, holly, spice wood, dogwood, sassafras, walnut, 
and pecan. 

Upon middle land, — ^The middle land is covered with ash, gum, over-cup oak, 
Hack oak, and hackberry. 

Upon low land, — The low swamps contain cypress, many varieties of water- 
oaks, privet, box-elder, hackberry, and swamp ash. The cypress swamps, which 
are found in all parts of Yazoo bottom, are from 2 to 10 feet deep at low water. 
The deepest parts, near the middle, are usually without timber. They are un- 
questionably the remains of lakes which have been annually filling up by deposit 
from the Mississippi river. 

On the line surveyed, — The timber between Greenwood and McNutt, on the 
line of the survey, is rather small, owing probably to the stiff nature of the soil. 
From McWutt to Bogue Falaya the route traverses an almost unbroken cane- 
brake. Oak, hickory, and other trees common to the swamp, are scattered 
through this cane, and, where the soil is especially rich, the growth is luxuriant, 
resembling tropical vegetation. 

^ze ef the timber, — The size of some of the swamp trees is enormous. One 
cypress log was rafted out, which was 84 feet long, and 5 feet 4 inches in diameter 
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at the smaller end. Another was sawed at Mr. Bhick's mill» 60 feet long, and 
5 feet 1 inch in diameter at the BmaUest place. 

fhOOBB IN THB BOTTOM LANDS. 

Depth of over/low in 1858. — ^Fnll and exact information relative to orerflow 
was collected on Mr. Pattison's transit and- level survey throngh the Yazoo bot- 
tom. (.*^ee plate II.) In appendix F will be found a table giving the depth at 
high water, 1858, at stations 1,000 feet apart on this line, which extends entirely 
across the middle part of the region, from the hills to the Mississippi river, a distance 
of 72.5 miles. A profile of this line is also shown on plate lY. tjast ef Bogue 
Falaja the line was run twice, as a check against errors, and tested thoroughly. 
The mean depth of overflow on this whole route at high water, 1858, was 2.35 
feet. If about twelve miles, not overflowed, be deducted, the mean depth on 
the remaining part of the line, which, of course, includes all land actually sub- 
merged, was 3.08 feet. The . deepest overflow was between Bogue Falaya and 
Jones's bayou, where the mean depth for the 10 miles was 5.5 feet, the maximum 
being 12.5 feet. 

Confirmation of this result. — ^This. line was selected particularly with a view 
to deterij^ining as closely as possible the mean overflow of the entire swamp. 
The resulting mean depth accords with the estimates of many gentlemen well 
acquainted with the region. For instance, several months before Mr. Pattison's 
survey, Mr. John 0*Malley, of Vicksburg, who has spent much of his life in the 
bottom, estimated the depth of overflow on a line between Greenville and 
McNutt, as follows : 

Estimated section of Yazoo bottom. 



Locality. 




Mean orerflovr. 



Greenville to Deer creek 

Deer creek to Bcgue Falaya . - 
Bogae Falaya to Indian bayou 

Indian bayon to Sunflower 

Sunflower to McNutt 



FeeU 
8 
2 
4 

4 



Making a total distance of 59 miles, with a mean overflow, for the whole distance* 
of 3.01 feet ; a singular accordance with the result of Mr. Pattison's subsequent 
survey over an entirely different route. This, with other verbal testimony to the 
same effect, induces the belief that about 3.0 feet is an accurate estimate of the meaa 
depth of overflow in the submerged portion of Yazoo bottom at high water in 1858. 
Relative depth of overflow in Jormer floods, — Mr. Pattison availed himself of 
every opportunity to compare exact high-water marks of the different great- 
flood years in the swamp. The following table exhibits the data thus collected. 
The datum-plane to which the figures in the table refer is the level of the high 
water of the Mississippi river in 1858 at Prentiss. They denote, therefore, the 
number of feet below that plane of the swamp high-water marks : 



Flood-marks in Yazoo bottom. 



Locality. 


1828. 


1844. 


1849. 


1850. 


. 1851. 


1858. 


Feet. 


Date. 


Feet. 


Date. 


Feet. 


Date. 


Feet. 


f Date. 


Feet. 


Date. 


Feet. 


Date. 


Greenwood 

8 miles above 
Greenwood.. 


19.7 


Aug. 15. 


24.2 


Aug. 21. 


21.2 




21.2 


April 20. 


21.1 

19.5 
24.4 
15.2 


April. 
"MaV." 


21.7 

17.9 
23.6 
14.8 
14.8 
16L0 


July 2L 

July 17. 
July 18. 
July 12. 
July 10. 


McNutt 


20.6 
15.0 


August. 


27.6 
17.2 


Aug. 21. 






24.4 
15.2 
15.7 
17.5 


Mayl. 


3unflower river 






Bogue Falaya . 
Clear creek.. .. 










... 
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Facts respe^Utg' Jleod of 1828. — ^In 1828 the depth of orerflow exceeded that 
of anj subeoQi^nt flood. It is probable that the entire region between Yazoo"^ 
ni^i and tfi¥ Mississippi was overflowed, as, after the water fell, the Indian 
I mounds were found covered with the remains of wild animals which had perished 
on. them hoim starvation. This is said to have also occurred in the great flood 
of 1782. In 1828 the rains began early and continued until August, making 
the season an unusually wet one. The tributaries of the Yazoo and Tallahatchee 
were flooded, and the swamp was impassable from rain-water before the overflow 
from the Mississippi entered. 

Of 1844. — Ip, 1844, also, the swamps were full of rain-water before the rise 
io tbe Mississippi occurred. This flood was not equal to that of 1858. 

Of 1850. — In 1850 there were two distinct rises : one, the highest, in May \ 
the other in June. Neither of them was equal to the highest rise in 1858. 

Of 1851. — In 1851 the flood was about equal to that of the preceding year. 

'Of 1868. — ^In 1858 the swamps were impassable from rain-water before the 
Mississippi rose. Even on the first of January this was the case on the route 
between Prentiss and McNutt, and the survey of the line was for this reason 
deferred until low water. During the spring the Yazoo and its tributaries were * 
within 5 feet of extreme high water. There were two distinct overflows in the 
swamp: one in April, of very » short duration; the other in June and July. 
The latter was much the higher of the two, and covered on July 15, as already 
seen, 6,800 square miles of the swamp to a mean depth of about 3.0 feet. 14; 
was probably the deepest overflow which has occurred since the flood of 1828, 
although not ve»y different from those of 1850 and 1851. 

Traditional flood-marks in swamp. There are in many parts of the swamp 
extraordinary high-water marks, which have given rise to much speculation, being 
too high to have been made by a general flood, unless by one which far exceeded 
any of those known to the present generation. One of these marks is 4.3 feet 
above the high-water level of 1858. It is distant about 2 -miles from McNutt, 
in a lake, or rather a kind of drain from the swamp to the Tallahatchee river, 
which discharges much water when the swamps are flooded. There are also two 
large inlets to this drain from Tallahatchee river, one 10, and the other 20 
miles above McNutt. This high- water mark was doubtless caused by the simul- 
taneous occurrence of a large flood both in the swamp and in the Tallahatchee 
river, which filled the drain so rapidly that it becaifte very unusually full of 
water. Another of these marks, situated near Porter's bayou, is some 3.0 feet 
above ordinary flood-marks at the same place, but is explained by similar 
local causes. Until one of these extraordinary marks is found so situated that 
it can only be accounted for upon the supposition of a general overflow t they 
cannot be accepted as evidences of the occurrence of a flood in former times 
greatly surpassing all those of which there is a record or tradition. 

YAZOO RIVER. 

Yazoo river ; its character, slope^ and cross section, — This river is in many 
respects a peculiar stream. It flows near the eastern part of the Yazoo bottom, 
from ita northern to its southern extremity, being known as Cold Water river 
until joined by the .Tallahatchee, and then as Tallahatchee river until joined 
hy the Yallabusha. Below the latter junction it assumes its proper name — 
Yazoo river. The total length of this stream, from its proper source, Horn 
lake, to the Mississippi, ia about 500 miles. At its high stage it is navigable 
for steamboats drawing 5 or 6 feet water, as far as Panola, on Tallahat- 
chee river and as fcir as Grenada, on Yallabusha river. It is navigable for boats 
drawing from 2 to 3 feet water, as far as Greenwood, a distance of 240 miles, 
at all seasons of the year. Its average high-water width below Greenwood . 
is about 850 feet. Its high- water cross- section is, near Greenwood, 17,000 
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square feel, and just below tlie month of Steele's bayou, 50,0(K>«Hyiar8-feet ; tbe 
difference being mainly due to tbe swamp tributaries.* Its rang^s^ Greenwood 
is 36 feet ; at Yazoo City, 35 feet ; and at its moutb, 48 feet. Its tolnl fall at 
high water, from Greenwood to its mouth is shown by the levels of this survey 
to be about 40 feet, giving a mean slope per mile, in this distance, of 0.16 of a 
foot. Its current is sluggish, rarely exceeding three miles per hour below Green- 
wood, even in the swiftest part of the stream. 

Its annual discharge. — The total annual discharge of the Yazoo river can be 
estimated in the following manner : the area of the entire Yazoo basin, as already 
seen, is 13,850 square miles. The mean annual downfall in this part of the Missis- 
gippi valley is (see Chapter II) about 46 inches. In 1858 it was 54 inches. 
By a process hereafter explained, it is demonstrated that 0.95 of the entire down- 
iall in this basin in the year 1858 eventually drained into the Mississippi. It is 
safe, therefore, to assume 0.9 as the usual value of this ratio. This gives 
1,350,000,000,000 cubic feet for the mean annual discharge of the Yazoo river; 
a quantity nearly one-fourteenth part of the mean annual discharge of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Its floods, — The floods of the Yazoo river proper, exclusive of the Mississippi 
water, are irregular in the time of theii occurrence. There is generally, however, 
a flood in February and March, and often another in the autumn. The river is 
usually low from June to December. 

The Mississippi levees have already effected a great change in the regimen of 
the river. 

Its former regimen. — Formerly, even as recently as 1850, the Mississippi began 
to pour into the ewamp in large quantities when fully 10 feet below high water. 
This water filled up the bottom lands and passed through the innumerable drains to 
Yazoo river, causing it to discharge uniformly a great volume of water hack int^ 
the Mississippi, even at the top of the highest floods. This fact is established by 
the direct evidence of many who speak from personal knowledge It was particu- 
larly noted in 1828 and 1850, when the velocity of the current in the Yazoo 
river is stated by eyerwitnesses to have exceeded even that of the Mississippi 
itself It may, therefore, be doubted whether these swamp lands reduced in the 
least the discharge at the top of the floods at points below them, before the levees 
were made. Even in 1858, when the water was excluded until the river was veiy 
high (and when, therefore, the swamps should, if ever, have served as reservoirs,) 
at the actual top of the flood, the Yazoo river, hy measurements, returned 129,000 
cubic feet per second at the date of highest water at Vieksburg (June 27) to the 
water-prism, which in passing the entire front of Yazoo bottom had lost only 
124,000 cubic feet per second by crevasses. There is a grave. error, there- 
fore, in the following views : " The floods of the Mississippi ai-e produced by 
water which does not go into the swamps at all, but which descends through the 
main channel of the river, aided by the discharge received from the tributaries 
on the way. The height of the flood at any point depends on the volume that 
is brought down by the river and its tributaries, and not by the discharge from 
the swamps. But, after the river has attained its height, the supply is kept up, 
and the duration of the flood prolonged, by the subsequent discharge from the 
swamps." t This matter is fully discussed in Chapter VI, where it properly 
belongs. Here it is only incidentally noticed. 

Its present regimen. — At present, as* long as the Mississippi levees remain un- 
broken, the Yazoo is backed up so as to become dead water (sometimes even 
for 70 miles) during rapid rises of the Mississippi. If there happen, however, 
to be freshets in some of its tributaries, the Yazoo may maintain its discharge 

* See Appendix C for detailed information respecting these sections and those of the tribu- 
taries crossed by Mr. Pattison's party. 

t Eeport on the Overflow of the Delta of the Mississippi, by Charles Ellet, jr., C. E. 
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eren in very rapid rises of this river, as, for instance, in the December rise of 
lSo7, daring the whole of which a moderate downward current was observed. 
SometiDes, but very rarely, there is an upward current of Mississippi water, which 
has been known to extend 40 miles up the river. 

Change in color of the taater, — It is stated that a marked change in the color 
of the water has occurred near the mouth of the Yazoo river, within the last 
eight or ten years. Formerly the floods were clear. Now they are becoming 
more and more muddy every year, probably from the increased cultivation of 
the banks of the river. 

Yazoo levees. — No general system of leveeing has yet been adopted for this 
river, but several private levees have been made on its banks and ou those of its 
bayous. 

Yazoo river in 1858. — The following facts were collected relative to the Ya- 
zoo river during the flood of 1858. At Greenwood there was a great freshet in 
January ; the river again rose, from rain-water alone, so as to be in April within 
5 feet of extreme high water. It then fell rapidly some 20 feet. When the 
breaks in the Mississippi levees began to occur, it rose rapidly and steadily to a 
point 0.5 of a foot below the high water of 1850. At a place some 8 miles 
above Greenwood, however, it stood 0.7 of a foot above the high water of 1850. 
It only remained standing a single day (July 21,) and then fell rapidly to com- 
paratively low water. At its mouth, the river followed very closely the oscilla- 
tions marked by the Yicksburg gauge. Exact measurements of discharge were 
made from time to time at this locality, so that the daily discharge during the 
flood is accurately known. (See Appendix E.) 

INDIAN MOUNDS, ETC. 

Traces of a former race of inhabitants, — Indian mounds are to be found 
throughout the entire bottom. They are evidently artificial, being composed 
of the ordinary swamp soil, and containing bones, articles of pottery, &c. 
These mounds are especially numerous near Sunflower river, as are also Indian 
burial places. In one locality the caving of the river bank has exposed many 
bnman bones and other relics of the former occupants of this region. The 
great age of these mounds may be inferred from the fact that some of the 
largest trees of the region are now growing upon them. On the banks of 
the Yazoo river many shell mounds exisL They are above overflow, and 
are made of the shells of fresh-water muscles, such as are now found in the river. 
No traditions relative to their origin are preserved among the Indian tribes of 
the present day. Old fortifications are also reported to exist in the swamps, but 
none were examined by the parties of this survey. . 

* ;K ♦ « .♦ ♦ 4i* 

TABULAR SUMMARY. 

It is often convenient to be able to refer to a condensed tabular exhibit of 
tbe principal hydrographical features of the basin of a great river like the Mis- 
Bissippi. For this reason the following table has .been prepared, partly from the 
preceding description of its several subdivisions, and partly from the next chap- 
ter, where the main river is treated. All the important direct tributaries may 
thus at a glance be compared in respect to their length, slope, dimensions of 
cro33-section, discharge, area of basin, downfall of rain, and drainage. 
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The Missisnjfpi a?$d its tributariei. 



Rirer. 



*OIIIO BIVSR. 



Condenport 

Olean point 

Warren 

Franklin 

Pittsburg 

Wheeling 

Marietta 

Bead Le Tart'g ghoals . . . 
Mouth Great Kanawha . 

Portsmouth 

Cincinnati 

Above falls 

Below falls 

Evansville 

Mouth Wabash 

Mouth 
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Utmost source 

Itasca lake 

Ifiutrance to Lac Travers. , 
Entrance to Lake Cass — 
Mouth Leech-lake river . . 
Head falls of Peckagama. 

Mouth Swan, river 

Mouth Sandy -lake river. . , 

Month Pine river , 

Mouth Crow wing river.., 

St Paul 

La Crosse , 

Prairie du Chien . . .'. 

Head Rock Island rapids. . 
Fort Rock Island rapids. . . 
Mouth Missouri , 
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Source Madison fork . 
Three forks Missouri. 

Mouth Sun river 

Foot of falls 

At Fort Benton 

At Fort Union 

At Fort Pierre 

At Sioux City 

At St. Joseph 

At mouth 
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Source 

Mouth Boiling Spring river. 

Mouth Apishpa creek 

Near Bent's fort , 

Near Fort Atkinson 

Great Bend 

Near Fort Gibson 

Near Fort Smith 

Near Little Rock 

Mouth 



MUe$, 

1,265 

1,325 

1,175 

1,105 

975 

889 

800 

769 

714 

620 

515 

361 

358 

187 

130 





1,330 

1,324 

1,234 

1,189 

1,109 

1,061 

998 

960 

863 

815 

658 

514 

453 

310 

295 





S,908 

2.824 

2,689 

2,670 

2,644 

1,894 

1,246 

842 

484 





1, 514 

1,364 

1,323 

1,289 

1,095 

992 

642 

522 

250 





ii 



Fut, 

Low -water. 
1,649 
1,403 
1,187 
960 
699 
620 
671 
555 
522 
474 
432 
377 
353 
320 
297 
275 



1,680 

1,575 

1,456 

1,402 

1,356 

1,340 

1.290 

1,253 

1,176 

1,130 

670 

639 

600 

505 

483 

381 



<Y) 6^800 
•4,319 
3,573 
8,964 
8,845 
2,188 
1,475 
1,065 
756 
381 

High wat«r. 

10,000 
4,880 
4,371 
3,672 
2,331 

* 560 

418 
252 



i 



g 
&< 



FieL 



6.15 
4.32 
3.24 
2.00 
0.92 
0.55 
.0.52 
0.60 
0.51 
0.40 
0.36 
8.00 
0.20 
0.25 
0.17 



17.50 
1.32 
L20 
0.57 
a33 
0.73 
0.95 
0.79 
0.95 
2.93 
0.22 
0.64 
0.66 
1.47 
a35 



5.54 
3L59 
4.56 
0.88 
1.10 
LOl 
0.86 
0.77 



34.13 
12.41 
20.56 
6.91 
6.53 
3.14 
L18 
0.61 
0.36 



FttL 



1,200 



3,000 



15 
150 
175 

I 120 

300 

} 1,800 



5,000 




150 
5,000 

1,500 






FeeL 



1.0 

2.0 

1.5 
8.0 



8.0 



2.0 



1.0 



? 0.0 
] 8.0 



it 



m 



Feet. 



45.0 



42l0 
64.0 
40.0 

5L0 



80.0 



20.0 
14.0 
18.5 
16.0 

35.0 



6.0 



20.0 
35.0 



6.0 

10.0 
25.0 
35.0 
45.0 



i43 

23 






Sq.fut. 



50,000 



150,000 



50 
1,40Q 



100,000 



] 75,000 

30,000 
> 70,000 



* Area of basin, 214,000 square miles. Downfall of rain, 41.5 inches. Annual discharge, 5,000,000,000,000 
cubic feet Ratio between downfall and drainage, 0.24. Mean discharge per second, 158,000 cubic feet. 

f Area of basin, 169,000 square miles. Downfall of rain, 35.2 inches. Annual discharge, 3,300,000,000,000 
cubic feet Ratio between downfall and drainage, 0.24. Mean discharge per second, 105,000 cubic feet 

X Area of basin, 518,000 square miles. Downfall of rain, 20.9 inches. Annual discharge, 3,780,000,000.000 
cubic feet Ratio between downfall and drainage, 0.15. Mean discharge per second, 120,000 cubic feet. 

§ Area of basin, (including White river,) 189,000 square miles. Downfall of rain, (including White river,) 29.3 
inches. Annual discharge, (including White river,) 2,000,000,000,000 cubic feet RaHo between downfall and 
drainage, 0.15. Mean discharge per second, (including White river,) 63,000 cubic feet. 
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The Mimmppi and Ui trihutarie*^^GontinxieA» 



Birer. 






I 

f 



I 



I"' 



*KK1> RIVER. 

Source 

AtPregton 

At Fulton 

At head of rait 

At Sbreveport 

Mouth Black river 

Mouth 

fTAZOO RTVER. 

Horn lake 

Greenwood 

Mouth 

: ST. FRANCIS RIVER. 

Source 

Head swamp region 

Chalk bluffs 

M. and L. R. railroad... 
M^nth 

' §HAIir MISSISSIPPI. 

Mouth of Missouri 

St. Louis 

Cairo 

Columbus 

Memphis 

Gaines's landing 

Katcbez 

Red River landing 

Baton Roug« 

Donaldsonville 

Camllton 

FortSt. Phttip , 

Head of passes 

Gulf 



Mila. 

1,200 
820 
595 
405 
330 
30 




500 

940 





380 
275 



1,286 

1,270 

1,097 

1,076 

872 

647 

378 

316 

245 

193 

121 

37 

17 





Feet. 

High water. 

2,450 

641 

242 

207 

180 

58 

5i 



210 
140 
103 



1,150 
330 



200 



416.0 

408.0 

322.0 

310.0 

291.0 

149.0 

66.0 

49.5 

33.9 

25.8 

15.2 

5.2 

2.9 

0.0 



FeeL 



4.80 
1.80 
0.20 
0.36 
0.41 
0.14 



0.27 

aid 



7.81 
1.00 
0.42 

a 16 



0.500 
0.497 
0.571 
0.436 
0.320 
0.309 
0.266 
0.220 
0.156 
0.147 
0.U9 
0.115 
a 171 



Feet. 
I 2.000 



800 



850 



700 



Feet, 

} -" 

I 3.0 



2.5 



S 4,470 

I 4,080 

j 3,000 

] 2.#0 



2.0 
5.0 
&0 



FeeL 

8.0 
40.0 
35.0 
10.0 
25.0 

45.0 



J 36.0 
I 48.0 



40.0 



37.0 
51.0 
47.0 
40.0 

51.0 
44.3 
31.1 
24.3 
14.4 
4.5 
2.3 

ao 



Slq.feu, 
I 12,000 

\ 40,000 



17,000 
50,000 



9,400 

2,300 

21,000 

37,000 



191,000 

199,000 
200,000 
199.000 



*Area of basin, 97,000 square mOes. Downfall of rain, 39.0 Inehei Annual discharge, 1,800,000.000,000 
cubic feet Ratio between downfall and drainage, 0.20. Mean discharge per second, 57,000 cubic feet. 

t Area of basin, 13,850 square miles. Downfall of rain, 46.3 inches. Annual discharge, 1,350,000,000,000 eubio 
feet. Ratio between downfall and drainage, 0.90. Mean discharge per seoond,- 43,000 enbic feet 

t Area of baain, 10, 500 square miles. Downfall of rain, 41.1 inches. Annual discharge, 990, 000, 000, 000 onbio 
feet. Ratio between downfall and drainage, 0.90. Mean discharge per second, 31,000 cubic feet 

^Drainage area, 1.244,000 square miles. Downfall of rain,. 30.4 inches. Annual discharge, (including 3 out- 
let bayous,; 21,300,000,000,000 cubic feet Ratio between downfall and drainage, 0.25. Mean discharge per 
leeond, 675,000 cubic feet 
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CHAPTER 11. 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BELOW THE JUNCTION OP THE MISSOURI. | 

Geology of the river banks.— Geoldgy of the channel.— Age of the blue clay. — Artesian 
well at New Orleans.— Growth upon the river banks.— Changes of the bed— Oscillations of ' 
the gulf and their effects upon the lakes and river.— Tidal oscillations of the river. — Hurri- | 
canes and their effects. — Eange of the Mississippi between low and high water — Blevatioa 
above the gulf of the surfiace of the river. — Usual succession of stages. — Dimensions of 
cross-section. — Yearly amount of rain in the basin. — Annual discharge of the Mississippi and 
of its principal tributaries. — How the former may be readily measured. — Ratio between rain 
and drainage in the basin. — Sedimentary matter in Mississippi water. — Matter rolling along 
upon the bottom. — Temperature of the water. — History of the progress of levees in the Mis- 
sissippi yall^.<— Levee organization in the different States. — Dimensions and cost of exist- 
ing levees.— The earlier floods.— Those of 1828, 1844, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1858, and 1859. 

Introductory remarks, — ^At the mouth of the MiBsouri the Mississippi river 
first assumes its characteristic appearance, of a turbid and boiling torrent, im- 
mense in volume and force. From that point its waters pursue their devious 
course for 1,300 miles, destroying banks and islands at one lo'cality, reconstruct- 
ing them at another, absorbing tributary after tributary, without visible increase 
of size, until at length it is in turn absorbed in the greater volume of the gulf. 
But a true conception of a river whose enormous volume and apparently irre- ' 
sistible power impart to it something of sublimity, cannot be formed from a 
written description of its magnitude and motion. Seemingly unrestrained, the 
Mississippi is really governed by laws, the development of which was the first 
object of these investigations. The present^ chapter, illustrated by plate II, 
is designed to give an introductory synopsis'of the physical characteristics of 
the river. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
GEOLOGY OF THE RIVER BANKS. 

Right hank between the Missouri and the Ohio. — ^After passing the bottom lands \ 
near the mouth of the Missoiiri, the right bank of the Mississippi is mainly 
composed of high limeston^ bluffs, which seldom recede more than a mile or 
two from the river, until Cape Girardeau is reached. Here there is a atrip of 
low land, about four miles in length, which serves as an inlet to the St. Fran- 
cis bottom. Commerce bluffs next border the river for a few miles. They 
are about 125 feet in height, and are composed partly of loam and clay, and 
partly of a flinty rock, too hard for profitable use in building. The clay is 
shipped in large quantities to various points on the Ohio river, to be used in 
the manufacture of pottery. From the lower end of the bluff to the mouth of 
the Ohio, the right bank is subject to overflow, except at a few points, where it 
consists of 'low, sandy ridges. 

Left hank between the Missouri and the Ohio. — The left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, from the mouth of the Missouri to the mouth of the Kaskaskia, consists 
of a strip of low land, called the American bottom, which is subject to overflow 
in the highest floods. Thence to Commerce, the bank is formed of bluffs like 
those on the opposite side of the river. They frequently assume fantastic Shapes, 
which are properly accounted great natural curiosities. From Commerce to 
Cairo, the left bank is liable to be overflowed in floods. 

Columbus bluffs. — From the mouth of the Ohio, the river flows mainly through 
an alluvial region below the level of its floods. It first strikes high land at 
Columbus. The bluff is on the left bank, and is (by levels) 200 feet above the 
river at high water. Above the town it is called the " Iron banks," from contain- 
ing large quantities of iron ore. It is composed of successive strata of coarse 
silicious sand, colored red or yellow, of coarse brown clay, of very fine bluish 
clay, delicately tinted with lake and yellow, of fine sand, colored purple, red, 
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and white, and of coarse gravel, limestone, and a kind of pudding-stone cemented 
hy clay and iron. Clay concretions, beautifully tinted, are common in the sand 
strata. Below the town> the bluff is called the " Chalk bank/' firom its pure 
white color. 

Bluffs at Hickman, — ^The river touches high *land at Hickman, on the left 
bank, where the bluff is similar to that at Columbus, but less interesting. in 
its structure. 

Prolongation of Commerce Ww^.— Between New Madrid and Point Pleasant 
the Mississippi cuts through a low rid^e, which is from 1 to 15 feet above over- 
flow. This ridge extends southward from Commerce bluffs, and its soil is not 
Mississippi alluvion. 

The Chickasaw bluffs, — The river next touches land above overflow at the 
four Chickasaw bluffs on the left bank. The first lies between Islands 33 and 
34; the second, between Hatchee river and Island 35; the third, opposite 
Island 36 ; and the fourth, between Wolf river and the foot of Island 46. Ful- 
ton is built upon the first, Bandolph upon the second, and Memphis on the fourth 
of these noted bluffs. They average about 150 feet above the level of the river 
at high water. The Memphis bluff is composed of yellow loam, underlain near 
the high water level by a stratum of silicious sand. Two kinds, one white and 
the other yellow, are very fine and pure. They are, although rather too fine 
for that purpose, used for building. They rest upon blue clay. 

Crowley's ridge. — The river next approaches land secure from overflow on its 
right bank. The bluff is the southern extremity of Crowley's ridge, which ap- 
parently terminates a few hundred yards back of Helena. In reality, it reap- 
pears in Yazoo bottom, as has bAn already seen. This bluff is the last point 
near the river, on the right bank, which is above overflow. 

Fecuhar soil near Islands 11 and 78. — The bank near Cypress creek, opposite 
Island 77, is quite low and composed of k red, tenacious clay. It is underlain 
by sand, and consequently caves badly. Its peculiar color is doubtless caused 
hy sediment from water, which, escaping in fioods from Arkansas river, enters 
the Mississippi by this creek. The first bend to the right, below Island 78, is 
called Yellow bend, from the peculiar color of the soil of the right bank. This 
soil is very tenacious clay, and does not cave. 

Vicksburg bluffs and those below them on the left bank. — At Vicksburg, about 
300 miles below Helena, the Mississippi again approaches on its left bank the 
bluffs, which it continues to wash at short intervals for 250 miles. The points 
at which it touches this formation are Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, Rodney, a point 
just below the mouth of Cole creek, (bluff half a mile back from river,) about 8 
miles above Natchez, Ellis cliffs. Fort Adams, Bayou Sara, Port Hudson, and 
Baton Rouge. From the last-named point to the gulf, the banks are uniformly 
below the high- water level of the river. The geological formation of these 
bluffs is interesting. They are oomposed of loess, a post-pleiocene formation, simi* 
lar to that of the Rhine, superposed upon eocene tertiary. That at Vicksburg, 
called tbe Walnut hills, is (by levels) 300 feet high, and underlain near low- 
water mark by a solid stratum of blue clay, containing carbonized wood. Above 
the latter is a stratum containing many marine shells and corals. Next are 
deposits of yellow loam and sand, containing vast numbers of fresh- water shells. 
The sand is occasionally solidified into sandstone, sufficiently firm for pavements, 
building purposes, &c. The bluff at Grand Gulf is similar in height and char- 
acter. There is the same stratum of blue clay, the white, silicious sand and 
sandstone, and the yellow loam at top. The Natchez bluff is about 150 feet in 
height. The lower part is composed of gravel and sand, containing many corals 
and other fossils. Next comes a stratum of clay, rich in fossils of large extinct 
species of quadrupeds. The top is made up of yellow loam, sand, and clay, also 
fossilifereus. Curious clay and iron concretions, of a dirty rust color on the' 
outside, but hollow and delicately tinted pink and red on the inside, are common. 
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ftpringfl, and occasionally the itfcusiBflippi itself, are gradoallj trashing oat the 
sandy strata in this blofip, and thus causing extensive land slips. The blnff at 
Port Hudson is about 100 feet high. It is mainly composed of the yellow loam 
and silicious sand, but is underlain near low-water mark by a stratum of vege- 
table mould, containing sticks, leaves, and the remains of a fossil forest, partly 
upright and partly horizontal. 
. Allmmal banks.^^The banks of the river liable to overflow between Cape 
Girardeau and the gulf are alluvial, being composed of the sediment depoMted by 
the river water which flows over them in times of flood. It is hardly necessary to 
add that they are unsurpassed in fertility. The portion of this new-made laad 
nearest the river is the highest, since there the deposit is greatest in amount and 
coarsest in luaterial. For an average distance of about a mile the slope from the 
river is greatest. It then rapidly diminishes until the swamps, which are seldom 
more than three, often not more than two miles distant, are reached. The follow- 
ing table shows the average fall in the first mile. 

Slope of the natural banks of the Mississippi. 



LocaUty. 



Bank. 






Aatliority. 



NenrOAlro 

Near Memphis, (measared from bank of 
MiU-seat lake) 

M^r Prentisg 

Near Gaines's landing 

Northern boundary of Louisiana 

Near Lake Providence 

Near Natches, (measared firom bank of 
Lake Concordia) 

6. 6 miles above WiUiamsport 

1.3 mile above Williamsport 

Below Williamsport, near Morgan's 

New Texas road 

11 miles above Point Coap6e church 

3 miles above- Waterloo 

4 miles below Port Hudson 

7 miles below Lobdell's store 

5 miles above Baton Rouge 

Grosse Tdte railroad 

6 miles below Baton Rouge 

7.5 miles below Baton Rouge 

1. 5 mile above Bayou Manchac 

Opposite Bayou Manchac -.. 

4 miles above Bayou Goula 

1.5 mile above Bayou Goula 

Smiles below Bayou Goula 

1 mile below Domenique's landing 

3b 5 miles above Donaldsonville 

5 miles below DonaldsowOle 

10 miles below Donaldsonville 

Do 

20 miles below Donaldsonville 

4 miles above Bonnet Garr6 church 

Upper en4 Bopnet Garr6 crevasse 

Lower end Bonnet Garr6 crevasse 

Barataria canal 

1 mile bf low Barataria canal 

Near New Orleans 

Do 

11 miles below New Orleans 



Right., 
do. 



Left.. 
Right, 
-do.... 
-do.... 



.do. 



.Qp., 



do 

.-do.... 

do..-. 
..do.... 

.do.... 

.do-... 

.do.... 



do 
do 
.do 

do 



Left 

Right.... 

.do 

-do 

-do 

.do 

.do. 



Left, 
do. 



Right... 

Left 

Right..., 

Lett 

do. 



Right., 
.do.... 
.do. 



Left. 

..do.. 



Feet. 
4 

6 
7 
5 
8 
6 

8 

7 

5 

9 
• 10 

3 
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Alro and Fulton Railroad Company. 

Military road— Memphis to Little Rock. 
Delta survey, (party of Mr. Pattison.) 
Gaines' Landing and Fulton Railroad Company. 
Professor C G. Forshey. 
Providence and Fulton Raikoad Company. 

Delta survey, (party of Mr. Pattison.) 
Delta survey, (party of Mr. Ford.) 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Swamp- land commissioner's office, La. 
Delta survey, (party of Mr. Ford.) 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Dr. William Sidney Smith. 
Delta survey, (party of Mr. Ford.) 
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Do. dOb 
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Do. do: 
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Do. do. • 
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Delta survey, (party of Lieutenant Warren.) 

Do. do. 

Surveys of canal company. 
Delta survey, (party of Mr. Ford.) 
New Orleans and Opelonsas Railroad Company. 
Mr. G. W. R. Bailey. 
Delta survey, (party of Mr. G. C. flBiith.) 



Their Jbrmatian. — The mean fall is about 7 feet. The variations shown, in 
the table are explained by the fact that caving is effecting constant changes. 
Where levees do not exist the slope of the bank should be greatest in a part of 
Ihe river which has remained a long time unchanged. Indeed, it would seem 
that natural levees might eventuaUj confine the stream in such places to its 
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channel. This has actnally occurred on the Colorado of the west. The condl» 
tions most favorable to snch a result are : annual floods of nearly equal height ; 
dense undergrowth on the banks ; and sand drifting from the uncovered parts 
of the bed at low water. When, however, a bank of this character begins to 
cave, it loses its highest land, and, if the change is rapid and continuous, the 
slope may temporarily become very much reduced. With levees this reduction 
becomes permanent. The new land added in the mean time to the opposite bank 
will also have a gentle slope, because it will be built up about to the uniform 
level of the old edge. Add to this normal cause of change in slope the local 
eioets of eut-offs, bayous leading from the river, whose banks of course follow 
the same law as those of the parent stream, &c., and the variations from the 
mean fall in the first mile that are shown in the table are sofflciently ex- 
plained. 

JmjiortaTU consequence of their peculiar Jbrm^-'^lt is evident that this natural 
form of the banks necessitates the construction of the levees as near to the river 
as tDould be safe, both to reduce their height and consequently their cost to the 
minimum amount, and also to secure for cultivation the highest and the best land 
of the valley. The flood depth near the edge of the natural banks, with the 
levees in their present condition, varies from 1 to 15 feet; the mean from Gape 
Girardeau to the gulf being probably about 4 feet. 

OBOLOOY OP THE CHANNEL. 

Bed of the river, — A knowledge of the character of the bed of the Mississippi 
river is of the highest practical inportance, as will be hereafter seen, and great 
efforts have accordingly been made to acquire it. 

Samples collected, — The numerous soundings of the survey between the mouth 
of the Ohio and Fort St. Philip were made with prepared leads, and the sam-> 
pies of the bottom were carefully preserved for examination and comparison. 
The details of these operations are explained in Chapter IV, and the results 
exhibited in Appendix 0. It is here proposed to discuss the results obtained. 

Sand-bars, — The samples showed — what, indeed, is evident to the eye at low 
water — that immense beds of pure silfcious sand and fine gravel, entirely free 
from the muddy sedimentary matter with which the water is charged, exist in 
the channel-way. They are found below points, in island chutes, sometimes, 
though rarely, entirely across the bed, and, in general, wherever the water moves 
with a current too rapid to deposit its sediment, and yet not sufficiently strong 
to wash away all the sand transported to that place. The material of which 
these bars are composed grows finer the nearer the gulf is approached, a fact 
which accords with the well-known law of rivers that the particles of gravel 
and sand in the bed are not stationary, but gradually roll forward toward the 
mouth under the impulse" communicated by the current. 

Battures, tozo-heads, — Opposite caving bends, in the eddies below islands, 
and at other pyints where for any cause the current becomes nearly dead, the 
sediment transported by the river water is deposited, forming gently- sloping 
sandy mud-banks, called willow battures (or, if on islands, tow-heads) from the 
growth of willows which soon makes its appearance upon them. This process 
of land formation serves to fix a normal limit beyond which the river cannot in- 
crease its width by caving, but it cannot properly be said to aflPect the character 
of its true bottom. 

'Sub-stratum of blue clay. — ^What then constitutes the real bed of the river, 
upon which rest the moving sand-bars and the new willow-batture formations ? 
From the n\Outh of the Ohio down, at least as far as Fort St. Philip, it seems to 
be composed of a single substance — a hard, blue, or drab-colored clay. In the 
channel between the Ohio and Red rivers this clay is not usually found much 
above low^water mark, but it sometimes appears at a higher level in the bottom 
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lands remote from the river, as Tjetween McNutt and Jones's bayou, in Yazoo 
bottom, and between Washita river and Blaek bayon, opposite Natchez, where 
it occasionally crops out at the surface in an impure form, constituting the 
"buckshot land." The formation seems to be widely distributed throughout 
the delta proper, where it often appears at a higher level than in the channel, 
as the following facts establish : 

General distrihution of this clay throughout the delta proper, — It is found at 
the head of Bayou Plaquemine, 25 feet below high-water mark, or 5 feet above 
the mean level of the gulf. The soundings indicate that here it . extends with- 

* out interruption down into the Mississippi river to a depth of at least 153 feet 
" below high-water mark, denoting a thickness of at least 128 feet. It must be 

remarked, however, that soundings cannot be entirely relied upon in a matter 
of this kind. 

It Is found in Bayou La Fourche. At the head its top is 25 feet beloTV high 
water, or at about the mean level of the gulf. At Thibodeaux its top is 25 feet 
below high water, or about at the mean level of the gulf. In the canal between 
Lockport and Lake Field it is also found at about the same level. 

Major Blanchard states that blue clay is found from 8 to 10 feet below the 
le'vel of the gulf on the prairies between the Mississippi and La Fourche, on the 
line of the Opelousas railroad surveyed by him. 

It was repeatedly stated by gentlemen residing in the vicinity of Grand lake 

• •' that the bottom of that sheet of water is made up of a hard stratum of blue 

clay where the current occasioned by the tides and by the discharge of the 
several bayous is sufficient to remove the soft mud. This lake is from 2 to 18 
feet deep in low water, and the clay is, therefore, probably a few feet below the 
gulf level. None of it is found in Lake Palourde. 

Mr. Bayley states that a hard blue clay it? found from 1 to 3 feet below the 
surface, or at about the level of the gulf, in the Chacahoula swarnp west of the 
La Fourche, on the line of the Opelousas railroad, and that it is found at about 
the same depth in all the cypress swamps west of the Mississippi in this section 
of country. East of the Mississippi the depth at which it is found is much 
greater, and varies from 5 to 40 feet help w the surface of the ground. 

The clays mentioned by Mr. Bayley and Major Blanchard, and those at the 
bottom of Grand lake, probably belong to the same geological age as the first 
bed of clay pierced by the artesian well at New Orleans at the level of the 

Inferences respecting this clay and facts hearing upon its probable age. — The 
facts mentioned are very important, for they prove either that the peculiar blue 
clay in the bed of the river is an alluvial deposit, or that the thickness of the 
alluvial stratum in the delta region has been greatly overestimated, and that 
the river is flowing through it in a channel belonging to a geological epoch an- 
tecedent to the present. All facts bearing upon the age of this blue clay are 
therefore highly important. The following have been collected : 

1. Its physical characteristics, — The clay is quite different in appearance, 
color, &c., from any deposit now made by the river. As long as it remaias wet 
it seems nearly insoluble, resisting for years the strong current of the Mississippi. 
If it be thoroughly dried, however, and then again placed in water, it rapidly 
disintegrates into a powder. The clay itself has a somewhat gritty feel between 
the teeth and a peculiar taste. It effervesces less with acids than the pretsent 
deposits of the river, judging by the samples of the latter collected by the 
survey. 

2. It underlies the Yazoo bottom, — It underlies the whole Yazoo bottom, 
below the great sand stratum, if we may judge from the fact that it constitutes 
the bottom of the bed of the Yazoo and Sunflower rivers, as well as tha£ of the 
Mississippi, and that all three are on the same level. 

3. It underlies the Vicksbur^ bluff", which ts a tertiary formation, — In the 
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bloff at Vickaburg it underlies the stratum whtth contains marine shells, and 
which Sir Charles Lyell and Dr. Harper both pronounce eocene tertiary — ^that 
is, the oldest tertiary stratum. It would seem then to belong either to the 
eocene tertiary or to the cretaceous (upper secondary) below it. It undoubtedly 
underlies others of the river bluffs, but no examinations were made for it else- 
where at low water, when alone it would be visible. 

4. It exists more than 600 Jeet below New Orleans, — ^It underlies New Or- 
leans in strata alternating with sand and marine shells for at least 630 feet, as 
shown by the artesian well which was begun in that city in February, 1854, 
and carried to that depth before it was abandoned. Dr. N. B. Benedict, record- 
ing secretary of the New Orleans Academy of Sciences, in behalf of a committee 
of that body, of which he was a member, devoted himself to the study of this 
well, securing samples of every stratum pierced, and otherwise thoroughly in- 
vestigating the subject. These observations have never been published in full, 
but Dr. Benedict very kindly exhibited his samples, presented the survey with 
the following authentic list of strata, and supplied all need^ information re- 
specting the history of the well. The geological ages of the strata pierced are 
not well established, but it is evident that none below the depth of 41 feet from 
the surface (or about 37 feet below the level of the gulf) were deposited by the 
river. The same must be acknowledged in reference to the channjel of the Mis- 
sissippi itself, for it is identical in character with a sample of the very last 
stratum, which was presented for comparison by Dr. Benedict. The artesian 
water, which rose from the sand stratum 335 feet below the surface, was 
strongly alkaline and chalybeate, closely resembling the celebrated Bladon 
Springs of Alabama. 



Section of artesian well at New Orleans, La, 
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Heterogmeong matters— the common snrfi&ee 

Clay, blue, tenacious, uniform < 

Clay, coal-black, containing woody matters, rootlets, &c 

Sand and clay mixed ; irabtile, like annual deposits of Mississippi river 

Clay, dark, semi-fluid, nearly destitute of grlttiness 

Clay, same as No. 5, but becoming sandy 

Sand, leaden-blue, coarse ; many small shells ; water abundant 

Shells exclusively, great variety, very compacted 

Sand, identical with No. 7 

Sand, clay and shells mixed, olive-colored, of consistency of " mortar" 

Sand, coarse, dark brown ; small cypress roots and water-worn pebbles 

Sand, coame, light blue, destitute of shells 

Sand, blue, mixed with fragments of shells 

Shells exclusively, compacted ; a few water-worn pebbles in lowest part 

CI47, olive-green, tenacious, Uke wax 

Sand, nearly i^upalpable, so subtile that Uttle could be brought up 

Clay, like No. 15, but a section of it is a little mottled with yellow 

Sand, gray or light blue 1. 

Clay, blue, as if half dried, tv^ith umber-colored masses, each enclosing a yellowish stone 

Sand, blue subtile, withallttle clay 

Sand and clay, identical with No. 4 

Clay, identical with No. 19 ; stones contorted, fantastic forms, perforated, effervesce 

with add 

Sand, snbtHe, like German sand for grinding and fining glass, imported at 50 cents an 

ounce ■ 

Clay, masses of two different colon, both very dark, tenacious, and pure 

Clay and 'sand, blue, soft; tools sink by their own weight 

Clay, dark drab, like tallow between teeth ; effervesces by acid, leaving pores sur- 

rounded by dark line 

Sand, clay, abelU, and stones like indurated clay 

Clay, blue, tenaeiou»— a mere flake • 

Sand, Ac, identical with No. 27 

3 
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Section of artesian well at New Orleans^ La, — Continued. 



Cbaracter of strata. 
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Clny, striated, changing to matter like vegetable mould 

Wood, cedar log, sound, Btriated with thin plates of silidoas matter 

Vegetable mould, changing to striated clay, identical with No. 30 inverted; shells des- 
titute of animeJ matter 

Sand, greenish bine, tenacious firom slight mixture of day 

Clay, pure; color identical with No. 33; tenacious 

Sand, very subtile, rendered adhesive by alittle clay , 

Clay, drab, tenacious, containing lumps exactly like pieces of chocolate 

Clay, umber-colored, but darker, tenacious 

Sand, green ; a little clay, which ificreases with the depth 

Clay, color same as the sand of No. 38, (still a little sand) , 

Sand, like No. 38; color still the same green as No. 38 

Sand, coarse, whitish green, very variable as to clay mixture 

Clay, leaden-blue, not gritty; enervesces with acid 

Sand, leaden-blue, coarse ; comminuted shells ; a little clay , 

Mixed, like Nos. 30 and 32 

Clay, pale lead, or dirty white ; tenacious, unctuous, like tallow between teeth, not 
gritty 

Clay, sand and shells ; soft mass, but lookt like common sandstone 

S^nd, unmixed. 

CI^ • •• 
Si.. 

CI" 
Sm 
Sj.' 
C). 

Si-.i 
CI' 



la olive, verypnre , 

.. ..)No. 47 .'. , 

'll^H No. 48 : 

L >b-colored, (pure white and black,) coarse; (aftenen waur) 

h ■ J irly black, subtile, a little clay, (360 gallons of toaler an hour) - 

i<].is, tenacious, frm; little gritty; no more water , 

uiiiny minute shells and fragments 

i . ; ire, firm, tenacious, (containing a stratum of sand at 566 to 568i ; no specimen 

oL;UUi«L;d). ........................................'.............................. 

Sand and a little clay ; hardness nearly stony, (penetrated to 584 feet) 

Total depth attained, 630 feet 
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5. It crops out under sandstone on the coast of Texas. — Mr. A. M. Lea, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, an engineer of high scientific attainments, formerly of 
the anny, states that this identical clay, with which he is familiar, crops out 
under calcareous sandstone at the depth of 24 feet below the level of the gulf 
at Aransas bay and Laguna Madre on the coast of Texas. 

6. It possibly underlies the LlaTio Estacado, — In boring his artesian well on 
the Llano Estacado, near the intersection of the river Pecos and the 32d -parallel, 
Captain John Pope, topographical engineers, pierced a stratum some 200 feet 
in thickness, which he describes* as " red and blue marly clay, with intercala- 
tions of soft red and yellow quartzose sandstone." He considers this to belong 
to the upper secondary formation. The close analogy between the physical 
characteristics of such a formation and that underlying the Vicksburg bluff, 
together with the similarity in their supposed geological ageS, suggests that 
they may. be identical. If bo, the great antiquity of the bottom of the Missis- 
sippi is established. The surface of the ground at Captain Pope's w6ll is some 
3,000 feet above the gulf, and the stratum in question was encountered at a 
depth of about 400 fee 

»* 7. It prohahly covers much country in the Missouri valley. — Lieutenant G-. 
K. Warren, topographical engineers, states that this peculiar blue clay very 
closely resembles a formation which covers a great area in the immediate valley 
of the Missouri, east of the Black hills. His geological assistant, Dr. Hayden, 
assigns a place to this formation near the middle of the cretaceous, and describest 
, . — . — 

* See diagram af^companiD? the annual report of the Office of Explorations and Survejs, 
War Department, for 1858. Ho. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 2d session 35th Congress. 

t Preliminary report of Explorations in Nebraska and Dakota, 1855-6-7, by Lieutenant 
G. K. Warren, Topographical Engineers, accompanying the annnal report of the Office of 
Explorations and Surveys, War Department, 1858. Ho. Ex. Doc. No. 2, 2d session 35th 
Congress. 
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it as follows : ** Bluish and dark-gray plastic clays, containing Nautilus DeKayiy 
Ammmites placenta^ Baculites ovatta, and B, compressus, with numerous other 
marine molfdsca — remains of Mosasauras. Thickness 350 feet." Its upper 
surface is about 2,000 feet above the sea. • 

Necessary ififerencejrom these facts is that the bed of the Mississippi is not 
formed of recent deposit from its waters. — Although no one of these tiacts may 
be considered in itself conclusive, it must be allowed that, together, they afford 
good grounds for doubting the recent alluvial character of the hed of the Missis- 
sippi, even as far down as the head of the passes. Whether this clay stratum 
which composes it, and which seems to have so wide a distribution throughout 
the valley, belongs properly to the eocene or to the cretaceous formation — although 
a matter of much scientific interest — is of little practical importance to the dis- 
cussions of this report. Whether it belongs to either one of those geological 
epochs or to the present, on the contrary, has a most important practical bear- 
ing, as will hereaiter be seen. It is believed that the facts stated establish that 
its formation is long antecedent to the present epoch. 

Further proof s of the correctness of this opinion.-— The correctness of this opinion 
is confirmed^it may almost be said demonstrated — by the form of the cross-sec-' 
tion of the river. If the bottom were formed of alluvion, it would be comparatively 
smooth^ like a sand-bar or willow batture. In reality, it is very rough, being 
in many places full of blue-clay ridges and lumps, some of them many feet in 
height, as in the Bonnet Carrd and Natchez sections (plate X and Appendix C.) 
Lest it be Supposed that these irregularities are due to old logs or to errors in 
sounding, it is well to state that in three instances— once at Bonnet Carr^, once 
at Natchez, and once at Kandolph — the lead was lost while being drawn up 
after the sounding, by the chain striking one of these clay lumps as the boat 
drifted down stream. Large quantities of the clay were found adhering to the 
broken end of the chain at a distance, in one case, of more than 30 feet above 
the lead. Further evidence is offered in* Appendix C, where it will be seen that 
the maximum depth in the straight portion of the river in front of Carrollton 
varies fully 40 feet, even in a distance of a few thousand feet. Further, the 
boils and whirls which cover the surface of the Mississippi demonstrate the 
great irregularities of its bed, and hence its ancient origin. 

GROWTH UPON THE RIVBR BANKS. 

Staple pr eductions of the alluvial region. — The staple productions of the regions 
immediately bordering the Mississippi river vary as the gulf is approached. 
From the mouth of the Missouri to the mouth of Hatchee riirer, near latitude 35^ 
30', com is the chief product. Thence to the mouth of Red river, in latitude 
3P, cotton is the important staple. Thence to Point La Hache, near latitude 
2^9^ 30^ sugar is mainly cultivated. Below Point La Hache there are many 
luxuriant orange groves upon the narrow belts of land between the river and the- 
salt marshes of the gulf. 

Upon the forest growth, difference of latitude has less effect. 

Forest growth. — From Cairo to Memphis it consists of cotton wood, willow,. 
Bycamore, white and swamp ash, hackberry, box-elder, cypress, red and slippery 
(Im, black, sweet, and tupelo gum, white, red, black, Spanish, willow, over-cup, 
and swamp oak, with many other varieties, two varieties of maple, two varieties 
of umlberry, black, white, and honey locust, sassafras, black walnut, cane, many 
varieties of hickory, pecan, chincapin, papaw, persimmon, elder, dogwood, thorn, 
kaw, privet or elbow-tree, and many vines, creepers, &c. 

From Memphis to Natchez the timber is the Same, but the sycamore becomes 
^OTQ scarce, and the cypress, ash, and gum are more abundant. The Spanish 
D1033, a characteristic feature of Louisiana forests, first makes its appearance 
i^ear Island 82, where the palmetto also first be»;ins to be seen in the swamps. 
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Below Natchez, in addition to the above forest-trees, are found the magtioliai 
or bay-tree, and the sweet bay (small.) 

From Baton Bouge to the Balize, and near the floating prairies or sea-marshes, 
the live-oak is occlsionally seen. 

The Cottonwood and willow are almost universally found on ihe immediate bank 
of the river, on the islands, and on all new batture formations. On the latter 
they always constitute the £rst growth. 

CHANGES HISTORICAL AND IN PROGBBSS IN 1858. 

Unstahle character of the hanks of the Mississippi, — The Mississippi river is 
constantly excavating its banks in bends, and forming new land on points, 
throughout the alluvial region. This action is progressing much more rapidly in 
the upper part of the river than ia the lower, where it seems to have compara- 
tively ceased. 

Its cause. — It may reasonably be asked, how it is that the river can act so 
efficiently upon its banks when the soil is so tenacious as to be but slightly 
affected by crevasses, through which the water flows with equal or greater velo- 
city ? The answer is obvious. The river banks are underlaid by strata' of 
nearly pure sand throughout the whole region under consideration. A slight 
change of direction of the current in high water— produced by a new sand-bar, 
a new island, a new cut-off, or bv any other cause — ^turns its force more directly 
against a certain portion of the bank. The sand is washed out from under the 
tenacious soil. At first the water supports the land, but when the river sub- 
sides the bank falls by its own weight, and being dissolved, is swept away by 
the current. These sand strata are often below low-water mark — an unfortunate 
circumstance, which renders the protection of the banks difficult if not impossi- 
ble. 

Origin of ^^cut'Offsy — It occasionally happens that by this constant caving 
two bends approach each other, until the river cuts the narrow neck of land 
between them and forms a "cut-off," which suddenly and materially reduces its 
length. The increased slope of the water surface at once makes this new bed 
the main channel of the river. The upper and' lower mouths of the " old river" 
are gradually silted up with sediment, drift-rwood, &c., until, eventually, one of 
the cre,scent-8haped lakes so common in the alluvial region is formed. 

Their recent history. — The dates of formation of many of these lakei are long 
antecedent to the discovery of the country, as is proved by numerous crescent 
lakes upon both banks of the Mississippi, mentioned as such by the earliest 
explorers of the Mississippi river. 

These changes have been constantly gping on since the settlement of the 
country, but the old maps and records are so defective that it is impossible to 
determine much about those which occurred prior to 1800. Since that date the 
following list is believed to be nearly, if not quite, complete. It will be seen 
that the total shortening of the river by these cut-offs is 80 miles. Many per- 
sons-consider that this shortening is only apparent, being counterbalanced by 
increased caving and lengthening of the remaining bends. 
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Where now imminent — ^The effect of cut-offs upon the high- water level ahove 
and below them will be discussed ia a succeeding chapter. They are believed 
to be likely to occur before many years at the neck above Nq^poleon, which was 
only 1,400 feet across in 1858, and caving above ; at the neck (Terrapin) between 
islands 98 and 101, then reported to be 1,200 feet across, and caving badly 
above; at the neck between islands 105 and 110 (Palmyra,) said to have been 
10,000 feet across in 1808, and to be onlv 2,700 feet now, and caving above-; 
and at the neck between islands 113 and 114, caving badly above, and reported 
in 1858 to be only 2,400 feet across. There are other narrow necks — as those 
near Yicksburg and Grand Gulf, for instance— but there seems to be no reason 
to anticipate the early occurrence of cut-offs at them. It is very diflScult, how- 
ever, to predict with certainty where cut-offs are to be expected, as caving which 
has been rapidly going on for years will sometimes suddenly stop from some 
change in the direction of the current. Careful surveys of several of these 
doubtM places would be of great value hereafter as a means of testing changes. 

Unstable character of the islands of the Mississippi. — Upon the islands the 
action of the J^ississippi is not less striking than upon the banks. They are 
constantly forming, disappearing, or becoming connected with the main land by 
the filling up of their chutes.* The process of formation and destruction is 
interesting. Drift-wood becomes lodged upon a sand-bar. Deposition of sedi- 
ment follows. A willow growth succeeds. In high water more deposition is 
caused by the resistance thus presented to the current. In low water, the aand 
blown by the wind lodges among the bushes. An island thus rises gradually 
to the level of high water, and sometimes even above it, sustaining a dense 
growth of cottonwoods, willows, &c. By a similar process the island becomes 
connected with the main land ; or, by a slight change of direction of the current, 
the underlying sand-bar is washed away, the new made land caves into the river, 
and the island disappears. 

Lost islands. — Among islands which have disappeared during the present 
century, may be named one in Plumb Point bend, just above Osceola, where now 
a large sand-bar exists, and one just below the mouth of bayou Plaquemine, 
which has entirely disappeared.. 

Littoral effects qfthejlood of 1858. — The following effects of the flood of 
1858 are reported by Dr. William S. Smith, as observed by him during his low- 
water survey of the sites of the crevasses, and confirmed by reliable statements of 
residents. • From Cairo to Memphis there was a sandy deposit upon the overflowed 
banks, varying from 6 inches to over 3 feet in depth. Below Memphis this deposit 
was much less in amount Throughout the whole river channel, from Cairo to 
Bed River landing, there was a marked increase in the size of the sand-bars and 
in the caving of the banks. Below the recent American Bend cut-off, which 
occurred on April 15, 1858, a very decided change in the location, both of the 
sand-bars and of the caving, was produced by the change of direction of the 
current. The following island chutes were rapidly filling up by deposit : right 
side Island 6 ; right side Island 7 ; left side Island 15 ; left side Island 33 
(once main channel ;) left side Island 46 ; left side Island 60 ; right side Island 62 ; 
right side Island 64 ; left side Island 83 ; left side Island 117. 

SLOPB. 

The gulf of Mexico exercises too important an influence upon the river slope to he 
neglected. — The slope of the Mississippi diminishes as it approaches the gulf. 
The oscillations caused by variation iii discharge also gradually diminish from 
the vicinity of Natchez to the mouth of the river, while those corresponding to 
changes of level in the gulf become gradually more apparent and important. 
The mean level of the gulf is the proper datum- plane to which to refer the sur- 

* ChuU, — ^A name applied to that arm of the river opposite an island, having the lesser width. 
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face of the river. For these reasons, and to solve other questions within the 
scope of the Delta survey, the subject of the lake and gulf oscillations, with the 
effects of the latter upon the Mississippi river, was investigated. 

OSCILLATIONS OF THE GULF AND THEIR EFFECTS UPON THE LAKES AND RIVER. 

• Observations to determine the extent ofgtdfand lake oscillation,~P or the par- 
poses stated, gauge-rods were observeQ at the mouth of the new canal, in lake 
Fontchartrain ; at Proctorsville, on lake Borgne ; and at bayou St. Philip, a small 
inlet from the gulf near the fort of that name. Daily observations were continued 
at these three localities for ten, seven, and twelvemonths, respectively, in 1851-52, 
as may be seen by referring to Appendix B, where the data thus collected appear 
in detail. 

A self-registerfng tide-gauge was established at the telegraph station near the 
mouth of the Southwest Pass, and observations were made with it from May, 
1859, to June. 1860. The detailed observations, together with those of a similar 
character upon the Mississippi river at Oarrollton, will be found in Appendix B. 
The following table exhibits the results of all these observations : 

Oscillations of the lakes and gulf. 





Mean daily gauge- 
reading. 


g| 


Highest observed 
stand. 


Lowest observed 
stand. 


Difference, 

or extreme 

range. 
















4 




I 


Locality. 


t 

•a 

a 






Date. 


.S 
1 


Date. 


1 


i 


11 




1 


i 


(g 








1 


i 


P 




< 


< 


1^ 


s 




o 




o 








New canal, Lake Pont- 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 




Feet, 




Feet. 


FeeU 


Feet. 


cbartraio . ...... ... 


a34 


7.93 


8.14 


0.41 


Nov. 13, 1851 
Nov. 13, 1851 


ia4 


Feb. 6, 1851 


6.8 


3.6 


3.2 


Proctorsville, on Lake ) 
Borgne S 


4.30 


3.10 


3.70 


L30 


6.5 


\ July 31, 1851 
5 Aug. 17, 1851 


[2.0 


4.5 


3.0 
















iJan. 5,1852 


C 






Bayou St. Philip 


3.60 


2.40 


3.00 


1.20 


Nov. 13, 1851 


5.3 


^Jan. 9,1852 
Jjan. 10,1852 


h.2 


4.1 


26 


Mouth Southwest Pass. . 


L90 


0.70 


1.30 


L20 


Nov. 11, 1859 


2.9 


Dec 10,1859 


—0.5 


3.4 


1.2 



Tidal oscillations and their effect upon the river. — The tides at the mouths of 
the Mississippi are of the diurnal or single day type, there being generally but 
one high water and one low-water in twenty-four hours ; the rise and fall being 
greatest when the moon's declination is greatest. The character of the tides was 
made known by the observations of the Coast Survey. 

To determine the tidal oscillations in the river, observations were made in 1851 
at various points from Fort St. Philip to Bed river, not only at high and low 
water, but in all the conditions of the river. It was intended to make observa- 
tions with a self-registering tide-gauge at Oarrollton in 1859 and 1860, simul- 
taneously with those at the Southwest Pass, but, owing to unavoidable delays, 
the instrument was not in operation until late in November, 1859. It was 
destroyed by a storm in the July following, up to which time it was used. The 
following table gives the results of these several observations. The tides are 
probably felt even at Red River landing in low water, bu tthe observations there 
were not suficiently minute to detect them : 
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Tidal oscillations of the Mississippi. 





i 


High stage of river. 


Low stage of river. 


LocaUty. 


jl 


60 

1 


i 


■s 

1 


a 23 


1 


1 


1" 

i 


Onlf 


Miles. 

36 
120 
192 
244 
315 


Feet. 

5 
15 
26 
34 
49 


Feet. 
1.7 
0.6 
0.3 
None 
None 
None 


Feet. 
0.50 
0.15 
0.10 
detect 


Feet. 
1.2 
0.4 
0.2 

Ad. 


Feet. 

0.7 
0.8 
1.5 
3.0 
5.0 


Feet. 
1.7 
1.4 
1.1 
0.9 
0.4 
None 


Feet. 
0.50 
0.40 
0.30 
0.20 
0.15 
detect 


Fett. 
1.2 


Fort St. Philip 


1.0 


Carrollton - 


0.8 


DonaldaoiiTiUe .-- 


0:6 


Baton Ronge 


detect ed. 
detected. 


0.2 


Red river landinff . .......... 


ed. 











The difference in time between the tides at the mouth of the Southwest Pass 
and those at Carrollton is the same in the high and low stages of the river, and 
is five hours and &£tj minutes; the distance between the two points being 118 
miles.* , 

Oscillations due to prevailing winds, —Th^ changes in the level of the gulf 
caused hj winds are much greater than those produced by the tides, as is shown 
by the table preceding the last. The duration of these oscillations varies from 
a day or less to several days, and in some years is of such extent as to affect 
materially the mean level of the gulf during a whole month, and even during a 
season. This subject is somewhat elaborately treated in Chapter VIII. It is 
there shown that the winds at the mouths of the Mississippi have in part the 
characteristics of the northeast trade-winds. Blowing chiefly between northeast 
and southeast, they veer toward the south as the summer approaches, and 
continue to blow from that quarter and from the east during the summer and 
early part of the autumn . Changing toward the north upon the approach of winter, 
they blow principally from that direction during the winter months. It is not 
intended here to decide upon the character of these winds, and to class them 
definitely among the trades, although the topographical features and physical con- 
ditions of the basin of the Mississippi, and its position relative to the great bodies of 
water lying south, must modify the character of the great normal winds described 
by Professor Henry in his papers upon meteorology, and perhaps produce along 
this portion of the gulf of Mexico a resemblance to the trade- winds. 

The effect of such winds upon the level of the gulf was very marked in the 
winter of 1851-52. During January, 1852, the mean level of the gulf was 1.5 
foot lower than during the month of September, 1851, and a foot lower than the 
mean monthly level of several other months of the year. The mean level during 
December and January was 0.6 of a foot lower than the mean yearly level of the 
gulf. In the summer months, the gulf remained at the mean yearly level. In 
the winter of 1859-60, the effect of these winds upon the level of the gulf was 
sh'ght. 

Their effect upon the river. — The mean level of the river when low conforms 
to these gulf oscillations, if they are of several days' duration. Thus the gauges 
indicate that an oscillation of this kind, of the magnitude of 2 feet, which occur- 
red between the 10th and 18th of November, 1851 (when the river was very 
low,) was felt as far up as New Carthage, 460 miles from the gulf. At the 
mouth of Red river the oscillation was 1.5 foot. 

* The difference in time between the tides at Cape May, Delaware bay, and those at 
Philadelphia is five hours and three minutes ; the distance between the two places being 
about 100 miles. 
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To what extent the river at the top of the ffood conforms to these galf oscilla- 
tions, the observations do not show. When their duration exceeds that of a 
tidal oscillation, the effect upon the river must likewise exceed the effect of a 
tide of equal rise or fall. The following facts have been collected respecting the 
effects of some of the extraordinary rises in the gulf. 

The information collected by Mr. John Oommuny, or observations made by him 
previous to 1851, show that strong easterly or southeasterly winds raised the 
surface of Lake Pontchartrain, at the mouth of the new canal, above its mean 
level 3.3 feet. Hurricanes had raised it 4.3 feet. 

Major M. M. Clark, quartermaster United States army, states that in August, 
1831, a hurricane raised the gulf 2 feet above the top of the levee at Fort Jack- 
son, where he was stationed. According to this statement, the gulf must have 
been raised at least 7 feet above its mean yearly level. 

In the gale of Auguat 11, 1860, when the gulf rose 4.25 feet at the mouths of 
the river, and Lake Borgne rose 8.5 feet (or, according to the report of the chief 
engimeer of the State of Louisiana, 11 feet,) the river at Oarrollton — which was 
1.5 foot above extreme low water — ^rose 4.6 feet in two hours. At Donaldson^ 
ville it rose 2 feet. What the effect was farther up has not been ascertained. 
At Natchez there was no effect. The duration of the rise and fall of the gulf 
was less than that of a tidal oscillation, and the effect upon the river was pro- 
portionately less. 

In the gale of September 15, 1860, the gulf rose 7 feet at the mouth of pass a 
rOutre, and 3 feet at the mouth of the Southwest Pass. The river at Oarrollton 
rose 2.5 feet. At Donaldsonville it rose much less than on August 11. Above 
Donaldsonville its effects have not been traced. The duration of this rise and 
fall did not exceed that of a gulf tide. 

In the gale of October 2, 1860, the gulf at the mouths of the passes rose 3 
feet ; Lake Pontchartrain rose 5 feet ; the river at Oarrollton rose 3 feet, and 
at Donaldsonville 4.5 feet. Above Donaldsonville the effects of the storm have 
not been traced. At Natchez its effect upon the river was not perceived. The 
duration of the storm was greater than that of the others. The effect at Donald 
sonville was in part local. 

The disastrous effects of these extraordinary rises in the gulf would be still farther 
aggravated in the present condition of the levees, if th^se oscillations were not pro- 
duced by causes connected with those which occasion the low stages of the river. 
Crevasses along the river are not* therefore, occasioned by hurricanes. But a 
long continuance of southerly gales does sometimes occur at the period of highest 
water in the river, as in 1823, and may increase the height of the flood several 
inches at New Orleans. 

Oscillations in the river dtie to variatioTts in discharge, — ^The subject of gtdf 
oscillations and their effect upon the river having beeij examined, the range of 
the river, that is, the amount of the oscillation between low and high water, will 
be next investigated. 

RANGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI BETWEEN LOW AND HIGH WATER. 

Data collected, — It is very difficult to obtain exact verbal information upon this 
subject, because, when the river has once retired within it« banks, it becomes harm- 
less, and few persons care to record its changes until it again excites alarm by a new- 
rise. Moreover, it seldom remains stationary for more than a day or two ^t a time, 
even at low water, and a series of measurements is therefore necessary to 
determine which, among many oscillations, includes the lowest point attained in 
any given year. Add to this the practical difficulty of ascertaining, by any 
instrument at the command of the unprofessional observer, an absolute difference 
of level which often amounts to over 40 feet, and no surprise wiU be felt that 
few data other than the measurements of this survey can be presented in refer- 
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ence to the range of the river. Some information upon this subject of a definite 
character, however; has been acquired from residents of certain localities. 
Together with that deduced froQi the daily gauge-records soon to be discussed, 
it is presented in the following table, which thus contains all known facts upon 
the subject. For convenience of reference, the low-water level is uniformly 
referred to the high water of 1858. To compare it with any other high water, 
the difEerence between the level of the high water of 1858 and that of the 
required year at the given locality, taken from the table uuder the head of 
"Great Floods," is to be applied with its proper sign. 

Range of the Misgisnppi between low and high water. 







Year. 


QQ 


1 




t 


1 


' £ 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 


•3 
FeeL 


1 

Feet. 


1 

Feet. 




Unknown. . , 


Fut. 


FeeL 
47.0 


FeeL 


Feet, 
36.1 


FeeL 
42.5 


Feet. 
45.0 


FeeL 


FeeL 
39.0 


Feet, 


FeeL 
48.0 


FeeL 
47.5 
50.3 

saa 

50.3 


FeeL 


F^t. 


Feet 
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1819 
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18.0 
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1843 


34.5 
33.6 
































1844 


































1845 






37.1 
32.8 
30.7 
31.7 
30.7 
31.1 














48.2 














1848 






... 






















15.0 

lao 

15.6 
14.9 

lai 

13.9 
14.8 




1849 
































1850 
































1851 










^ 
•"•-• 




34.6 




37.6 
41.1 


41.3 


44.2 


31.0 
30.4 


24.8 
24.0 
25.0 
27.0 
25.8 
27.0 
26.8 
26.0 
2&5 





fS 8 


1858 

1853 




46.0 






1854 












44.0 












34.3 




1855 




4&6 
43.7 

37. *8 










46.3 




51.5 






1856 
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1857 

1858 . . . 




44.7 

41.8 


31.3 
90.fi 


'ii.$ 


40.8 







*5©.V 
4a 6 


•-••• 


42.1 
43.0 
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14.9 
14.7 
15.5 
15.8 


.... 
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Above the mouth of Red river, this table exhibits the true range of the Mis- 
sissippi, i, e. the extent of the oscillation due to the difference between the low- 
water and high-water discharges. Below Red river it does not, because this 
part of the liver in low "stages is within the influence of the gulf, not only for 
tidal oscillations, but also for those caused by wind. The flood of 1851 must 
therefore be adopted in fixing the normal range of the river below Red River 
landing, since in no other year were these gulf oscillations measured. Red river 
proper reached its lowest recorded point in this year, and the range of the Mis* 
Bissippi below its mouth was probably as great as is ever known. The numer- 
ical value of this range of the several localities, together with the data from 
which it is derived, is given in the following table : 
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LoeaMtj. 



Read of the passes. 

Fort St. Philip 

Canrollton , 

DonaldHonville .. .. 

Baton Rouge 

Red River landing. . 



Highest stand of river. 1^51. 



Date. 



AprU 7 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
AprU 1 



> s? 



Fett, 



8.3 
15.4 
30.3 
33.4 
46.4 



Feet. 



0.4 



?l 



Feet. 
2l6 
&1 
15.4 
30.3 
33.4 
46.4 



Lowest stand of rtyer, leSL 



Extreme range 
in 1851. 



Date. 



Nov. 25-6 . 
Nov. 25-6 . 
Nov. 25-6 . 
Nov. 24-^ . 
Nov. 24-5 . 



Feet. 



2.5 
0.0 
5.2 
2.2 
2.3 



1^ 



Feet. 



1.5 
1.8 
0.9 
0.4 



Feet. 



— a4 

—0.4 
—0.4 
+0.1 
+0.1 



Feet. 
0.3 
3.6 
1.0 
6.0 
2.3 
2.1 



i 

I 
O 



Feet. 

a7 

5.8 
15.4 
25.1 
31.2 
44.2 



2.3 
4.5 
U4 
243 
31.1 
44.3 



Above Red River landing, 1851 was not a low- water year; neither was 1858, 
in which more measurements were made than in any other. In the year 1855, 
however, the lowest level on record seems to have occurred. By the table it 
appears that in this year the river fell below the low- water level of 1858, at 
Columbus, Vicksburg, and iNatchez, 8.8, 8.6, and 9 .4 feet, respectively. The 
accordance between these numbers establishes that the extreme range at all 
points between the mouths of the Ohio and Red rivers may be found by adding 
about 9 feet to that noted in 1858. At St. Louis, in default of an exact measure- 
ment, the low water of 1860 is adopted as a corresponding level. 

The numerical values of all these adopted ranges will be found in the next 
table, where the corresponding high-water and low-water elevations above the 
gulf, next to be noticed, will also appear. 



ELEVATION ABOVE THE GULP OF THE SCRPACE OF THE MlSSISSrpPI. 

Adopted mean level of the gulf. — The mean level of tibe gulf,, the datum-plane 
to which the absolute level of the surface of the Mississippi throughout the allu- 
vial region is to be referred, was determined, as before stated, by observationa 
upon gauge-rods in Lake Pontchartrain, Lake Borgne, and bayou St. Philip. 
It was assumed that the mean level of those lakes is the mean level of the gulf, 
an assumption which was confirmed by tlie results of the observations, and hence 
the mean of the readings of any one of these gauges may be adopted as the 
datum-plane. That of the Lake Pontchartrain gauge was selected and transferred 
to the river levels by the following process. 

It w transferred to the river and reads 0.14 on the Carroll ton gauge.^-^The 
result of a careful levelling between CarroUton and Lake Pontchartrain shows 
that a certain bench-mark on the machine shop of the New Orleans arid Carroll- 
ton Railroad Company, called Hampson's bench-mark, is 7.92 feet above the 
mean gauge-reading (8.14) in Lake Pontchartrain. The result of a previous 
careful levelling by engineers employed upon the railroads in the vicinity of 
New Orleans, furnished the survey by Colonel W. S. Campbell, gave 8.20 aa 
the corresponding difference of level. Adopting the mean of the two, or 8.06, 
and deducting from it the carefully measured difference in level (7.92 feet) 
between Hampson's bench-mark and the zero of the Carroll ton gauge, we 
find that the mean level of the gulf reads 0.14 on that gauge. 

Surface of the Mississippi between Red river and New Orleans referred to 
this datum-plans, — ^The surface of the Mississippi between Red river and New 
Orleans was referred to this datum-plane by connecting the following levelling 
operations of this survey with the river gauge at CarroUton. 

A line was run with the greatest care from Routh*s Point, above Red River 
landing, along the west bank of the river to the locks of the Barataria canal, 
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below Garrollton. This line w&a connected with the month of Red river, and 
the month of the Atchafalaya. It was extended down the Plaquemine to Indian 
village, where tidal observations were made at low water. 

A line was also rim along the east bank of the river from Baton Ronge to 
Carrollton. These two lines were connected with each other by transfer across 
the river at different points, and also with the river gauges. Both lines, below 
Baton Ronge, were revised in the field at the close of the season. 

Below New Or^an«.r— Below Garrollton, onlj two determinations were made 
of the absolute elevation of the river surface above the mean level of the gulf. 
The first was made at Fort St. Philip, where, for purposes connected with the 
construction of that work, the gauge in the river was connected with that in 
bayou St. Philip by a careful levelling. The second was made at the head of 
the passes by measurements at low water upon a high-water mark of 1851, and 
by transfening the gulf level from the bayou St. Philip gauge. This transfer 
was made at the lowest stage of the river, by assuming the measured slope 
between Carrollton and Fort St. Philip to extend 20 miles further to the head 
of the passes. The almost inappreciable slope of the river (0.28 of a foot fall 
in 84 miles) renders this a strictly accurate method. 

The gauge in Lake Borgne was connected by a careful levelling with a high- 
water mark of 1851 on the Mississippi river, near bayou Dupr^s ; but this mark 
proved not to have been determined with sufficient accuracy for use in so deli- 
cate an operation, since it gave an excess in elevation to the high-water level of 
0.6 of a foot. It was accordingly rejected. 

Elevation of water mrface at Natchez, — ^The high- water elevation in 1858, 
at Natchez, was determined by a party of this survey, in charge of Dr. William 
Sidney Smith, in the following manner : A line of levels was run from the high- 
water mark of 1858, opposite Natchez, to a water-mark at the lower end of 
Lake Concordia, three miles distant, made just before the breaking of the Hag- 
gaman crevasse. Bayou Tensas, .and Black river, excepting near its moul£, 
were securely leveed on the east bank previous to this flood, so that before the 
Ha^gaman crevasse occurred, June 17, the only supply of water to Lake Con- 
cordia was by back water from Red river through Cocodrie bayou. The measured 
difference of level between the two water-marks above mentioned (14.3 feet) was 
then the fall at high water from the surface of the Mississppi at Natchez to 
the month of Cocodrie bayou, 12 miles above t^emouth of Red river. Allow- 
ing 2 feet for the fall between this point 'and Red River landing, (see approxi- 
mate fall deduced from levelling between Natchez and Harrisonburg,) we have 
16.3 feet for the fall of the Mississippi between Natchez and Red River landing 
at high water of 1858. This determination is, of course, only approximate, but 
it accords so well with the measured slopes above and below Natchez, that it 
cannot be sensibly erroneous. 

Railroad surveys depended upon for elevation of water swrface at points 
above Natchez — For the data by which the elevation of the Mississippi at points 
above Natchez was determined, the survey is indebted to the work of civil en- 
gineers engaged upon the railroads connected with the river. The data and 
the points determined are as follows : . 

Gaines's landing. — The high-water elevation at Gaines's landing with respect 
to that at St. Louis was deduced from the levels of the St. Louis and Fulton 
and the Gaines's Landing and Fulton railroads, the former obtained from the 
Bureau of Topographical Engineers, War Department, and the latter from Mr. 
William H. Davidson, principal assistant engineer of the road. They show 
that the high water of Red river, at«the point of. junction of the two roads near 
Fcaton,is 170.1 feet below high water of 1844 at St. Louis, and 93.5 feet above 
high water of 1858 at Gaines's landing, making a difference of level between 
the high water of 1844 at St. Louis, and that of 1858 at Gaines's landing, of 
263.6 feet. 
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Memphis.'^The high-water elevation at Memphis was determined by the 
levds of the Memphis and Charleston and the Mobile and Ohio railroads. It 
was fomished by Mr. F. G. Arms, engineer and general snperintendent of the 
first-named road, who states that the high-water level in 1844 at Memphis was 
220 44 feet above tide-water in Mobile bay. 

Columhus and Catro.— *The high-water elevations at Gohimbas and Cairo 
were determined by the levels of the Mobile and Ohio railroad. They were 
furnished by Mr L. J. Fleming, chief en^eer of the road, who states that the 
high-water level of 1849 at Colnmbns was 308.25 feet above the tide water at 
Mobile, and that the high-water level at Cairo (probably that of 1849) was 320 
feet above the same plane of reference. 

jS^. Z/o«w.— The high-water elevation at St. Louis with respect to that at 
Cairo was determined by the levels of the Illinois Central and the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroads, fornished by Captaia George B. McClellan, vice-president 
of the first-named road. By this determination the high-water level of 1844 at 
St. Louis is 90.5 feet above high water (year not apecified) at Cairo. The " St. 
Louis Directrix," (top df curbstone at comer of Market street and the levee,) 
the general bench-mark of the city, is then, according to these levels, and those 
of the Mobile and Ohio railroad, 405 feet above the gulf. This exactly accords 
with the result deduced by Dr. Englemann from a long series of barometrical 
observations. 

Table of results exhibiting corrected heights of water surface, slope, etc., (f 
Mississippi. — Some of these determinations <liffer slightly from those heretofore 
announced upon the authority of other and less direct measurements, but they 
check each other, and are unquestionably very nearly, if not absolutely, correct. 
From them the following table has been constructed, the main features of which 
are represented by figure 1, plate IX. The mean bottom of the river in its 
deepest part is added to this diagram, according to the data contained in the 
table on page 121. 

Slope of the Mississippi river. 



Localily. 



Miles. 



Head of passes. 



Port 8t» Philip.... 

Carrollton 

DonaJd8onville . . . 

Baton Bonge 

Red lUver landing. 

Katchez 

Vicksbnrg 

Gaines's landing . . 

Napoleon 

Memphis 

Columbus 

Cairo 

St. Louis 



I.- 



104 
176 



361 
470 
630 
672 
855 
1059 
1060 
1253 



Range of Missis* 
fdppL 



2 



Year. 

1851 

1851 

1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 



Year. 

1851 

1851 
1851 
1851 
1851- 
1851 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 



Feet, 
2.3 

4.5 

14.4 
24.3 
81.1 
44.3 
51.0 
49.0 



sac 

40.0 
47.0 
51.0 
37.0 



Coifespond* 

ing elevation 

above gulf. 



Feet. 

2.6 

5.1 
15.3 
25.8 
33.9 
49.5 
66.0 



149.0 



221.0 
310.0 
322.0 

408.0 



Feet. 

0.5 

0.6 
0.9 
1,5 
2.8 
5.2 
15.0 



18L0 
263.0 
271,0 
371.0 



Resulting fall per mile in water surface. 



To— 



{S. W. Pass . 
N. E. Pass . 
Passai'Outre. 
South Pass ... 

Head of passes 

FortStPhiUp 

Carrollton 

Donaldsooville ...... 

Baton Rouge 

Red River landing. . . 



Natchez . 



Gaines's landing . 

Memphis 

Columbus 

Cairo 



MOee. 
17 
16 
15 
14 
20 
84 
72 



225 

204 
21 
173 



M 



Feet. 

0.165 
0.175 
a 187 
0.200 
0.116 
0.121 
0.146 
0.156 
0.220 
0.266 



0.309 



0.320 
0.436 
0.571 
a 497 



FetU 

0.029 
0.091 
t).033 
0.036 
O.005 
0.004 
0.008 
a025 
0.034 
0.158 



0.402 
a 381 

0.578 
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Tke usual suecessiojt of stages now to be c(m«u2err J.— Having thus determiDed 
the absolate elevation and the range of the river from St. Louis to the gulf, 
with the effects produced upon both by the oscillation of the gulf, the discus- 
BioQ of theslope of the Mississippi wui be completed by considering the usual 
succession of stages of the river. 

Mean annual succession of stages. — ^The lower Mississippi, as already seen, 
receives its water £rom many tributaries, whose basins differ from each other in 
position relatively to the great physical features of the continent, in geological 
character, in topographical features, in climate, soil, degree of cultivation, &c. 
The downfall of rain in these basins varying greatly, from year to year, both 
in time and in amount, produces corresponding variations in the floods of the 
rivers in respect both to date and to height. The lower Mississippi has not, 
therefore, a regular, uniform succession of stages. Nevertheless, as the great 
characteristic variations in the discharge and height of the river are dependent 
upon causes which, considered in reference to a series of years, act uniformly, 
loDg-c<mtinued observations will make known the general law governing these 
variations, although it may not include the minor oscillations. The nature and 
amount of the data collected in connection with this investigation, upon which 
much labor has been bestowed, will be seen from the following account of the 
daily measurement made of the stand of the river at various localities. 

Different methods used in establishing river gauges, — Such measurements re- 
quire the erection of permanent gauge-rods, which, in the case of the Mississippi, 
18 rendered peculiarly difficult by the caving of its banks, by it^ great range, and 
by its accumulations of floating drifb-logs. Different plans for establishing the 
rods were adopted at different localities. Thus, at GarroUton and New Gar- 
diage, the rod was nailed in sections to short piles at different distances from the 
edge of the natural bank. At Donaldsonville, it was spiked to a wharf, where 
it yet remains uninjured. At Natchez, the rod was secured to Mr. Brown's 
breakwater. At Baton Rouge, at Red River landing in 1858, at Lake Provi- 
dence, and at Memphis, the upper part of the rod, several feet in length, 
was nailed to a tree standing upon the extreme edge of the vertical natural . 
bank. When the river fell oelow the bottom of the rod, temporary pieces were 
planted and carefully referred to the main rod by means of a spirit level. At 
Red River landing in 1851, and at Golumbus, an upright to sustain the rod was 
planted at the foot of a steep bank, and securely braced at top by cross-pieces 
pinned to the ground. At Napoleon, where the shelving bank rendered this 
plan impracticable, a, pile was sunk in the most secure place, and protected 
against drift by a floating frame-work of timber, in the form of the letter V, 
the vertex being directed toward the river, and the ends lashed to trees and 
braced against the edge of the bank. At Vicksburg, even this method was im- 
practicable from the number of. steamboats constantly arriving and departing. 
A series of benches was made upon stones planted at different distances down 
the slope, and the daily stand of the river was determined by referring the 
water surface to one of them with a spirit level. When the velocity observa- 
tions terminated, a rod was established on the other bank of the nver in the 
same manner as at Memphis. 

Amount of datu collected by this survey. — ^Having, by means of the various 
plans enumerated, established a fixed scale of reference, the daily height of the 
river at each of the stations was observed and recorded, together with the state 
of the weather, the force and direction of the wind, &c. As already stated, at 
stations where tidal influence was suspected, additional readings were taken, or 
self-registering gauges were used ; but for oscillations due to variations in dis- 
charge, a single observation per day is sufficient, and such only have been pre- 
sented in No. 1, Appendix B, which contains all the details necessary to be 
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known respecting these operations. Their extent is exhibited in the following 
table : 



Number ofmofUhst or parts of months of daily gauge record. 


{See Appendix B.) 


LoeaUty. 


1851. 


18S8. 


1853. 


1857. 


1858. 


1839. 


1860. 


1861. 


Cairo 










8 
12 
12 
12 








Colnmbiu 








1 
1 
1 


8 
8 

1 






MemDhifl . .................«...........••••••• 
























Lake Providence 


10 










Vicksburg 








11 


9 






New Carthage 


. 11 
10 
11 
11 
1ft 
19 
11 


7 


3 








Natchez % 




12 
12 


1 
1 






Red River landing 


5 
12 

12 
12 

1 












2 
12 









Donaldson ville 


"V* 


12 
12 


*i2" 


■'12" 




Carrollton 


3 


Fort St Philip 



















Other data collected. — ^Besides these measurements made by the survey, 
many other data relative to the subject have been presented in Appendix B. 

At Donaldsonvitte, — ^Thus Mr. Andrew Gingry, who kept the record at Don- 
aldsonville, continued the observations after those of the government ceased, 
and, as stated in the letter transmitting this report, presented to the survey a. 
transcript of his notes taken three times a day for the years 1854-'55-*56-'57- 
'59, and part of 1860. This record is especially valuable, because no accident 
has happened to the gauge-rod since it was first put up by Lieutenant Warren, 
in 1851. Its adjustment was found to have remained exact, when tested, in 
1859, by the old bench-mark. The other rods were displaced several times, biit 
were frequently tested, and the records are known to be correct. As, however, 
the relative heights of some of the high- water marks will excite surprise, (judg- 
ing from statements which have from time to time appeared over the signatures 
of distinguished engineers,) it is satisfactory to be able to establish their accu- 
racy by their accordance with this continuous record at Donaldsonville. This 
register is also especially valuable for supplying the break in the Carrollton 
record during the years 1855- 56-'57, and thus, as will be hereafter seen, 
aiding in discussing the annual discharge of the river. 

At Memphis. — Appendix B also contains records kept at the Memphis navy 
yard, for 1848-*49-*50-'51- 52, and copied from the record books of the yard 
by peimission of Commodore Joseph Smith, United States navy, chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. < 

At St, Louis, — It also contains records observed at the St. Louis arsenal 
(Captain W. H. Bell, United States ordnance, commanding,) in 1843-'44-'45, 
under the direction of Captain T. J. Cram, United States topographical engi- 
neers. 

At Carrollton, — It also contains records at Carrollton for the years 1848-'49— '50 
and 1853-*54-'55, made under the direction of Professor Forshey. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Approximate gauge records at Helena and iProvidence for the 
flood months of 1858, and various approximate registers of the oscillations of the 
ributaries of the Mississippi — the latter mostly compiled from the daily news- 
papers — ^have also been add to this appendix. 

At Natchez, — Plate VII has been prepared to exhibit the original, data com- 
piled by Professor Forshey from the records of Governor Winthrop Sargent, 
Mr. Samuel Davis, and himself at Vidalia, opposite Natchez. As many refer- 
ences will be made to these data in the division of this chapter treating of '' great 
floods," it is only necessary to state* here that they are now made public for the 
first time in detail; although in Professor Forshey 's "Memoir upon the Physics 
of the Mississippi," printed to accompany the report of the joint committee on 
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levees of the legislature of Louisiana in 1850, there is a diagram which repre- 
sents these data reduced to the range or oscillation at GarroUton, and combined 
in mean curves of ten years each. 

These data represefUed hy diagrams, — ^This completes the list of data avail- 
able for determining the usual succession of stages of the Mississippi between 
St. Louis and the gulf. The most important portions for this purpose are pre- 
sented in diagrams on plates V, VI, Vll, VIII, and IX. 

Classification of them for the present purpose. — ^Each of these annual gauge 
records Ib, of course, an exact register of the variation in stage of the river at 
that place for that year. By comparing the plates which exhibit the oscillations 
at the same locality in different years, it will be seen, as already intimated, that 
the river varies greatly with respect both to the date and to the extent of its 
oscillations. Its mean or usual succession of stages then, can be determined 
only by combining several years/ observations. It is, moreover, apparent that 
each tributary has a varying effect upon this mean law of the river, and, there- 
fore, that somewhat different successions of stages are to be expected in different 
parts of its course. The information collected is not sufficient for the investiga- 
tion of this subject above the mouth of the Ohio. Below that point, the river is 
divided by its tributaries into three sections: the first between the Ohio and the 
Arkansas, the second between the Arkansas and the Bed, and the third below 
Red river. The records are, then, to be examined with reference to the mean 
yearly oscillations in each of these sections or divisions. 

The Ohio to the Arkansas, — Between the Ohio and Arkansas rivers, Memphis 
is the only place where gauge records have been kept for a series of years. 
(See plate VIIL) By legitimate interpolation for missing observations, the 
register at that place can be made complete for five years, a period of time not 
so long as could be desired, but still sufficient to entitle the mean result to some 
confidence. The mean readings for each month during the five years are con- 
tained in the following table. 

The Arkansas to the Red, — ^Between the Arkansas and Red rivers Natchez 
is .the point selected, since Professor Forshey's compiled record at Vidalia, op- 
posite the city, is available, in addition to the two years observations of this 
survey. (See plate V, VI, and VII. Professor Forshey's records are incom- 
plete, and the rigid loiles of interpolation adopted in preparing this report admit 
of the use, for the present purpose, of only twenty -three of his curves. The several 
monthly means taken from the diagram will be found in the following table. 

Below Red river. — Below Red river, the data are more exact both at Donald- 
Bonville and Carrollton. The yearly record is complete at Donaldsonville for the 
Dine years, 1851-^59, and at Carrollton for the twelve years, 1849-'60, except 
for the years 1855-'56-'57. For these years it can be supplied from the Don- 
aldsonville record by the following process. The mean high water, as determined 
by monthly means, reads on the Donaldsonville gauge 24.2, and on the Carroll- 
ton guage, 12.2; the mean yearly range, as determined by monthly means, being 
17.9 and 10.4 feet respectively. It is evident, since the range in this part of 
the river decreases uniformily as the gulf is approached, that any mean monthly 
reading may be quite accurately ascertained by subtracting from 12.2 the product 

obtained by multiplying ^ z= 0.58 by the difference between 24.2 and the mean 
reading for the month at Donaldsonville. A few trials will show that this pro- 
cess gives results which accord verv closely with actual observations. Indeed, 
the errors are absolutely inappreciable in this use of gauge-records. 

General table and diagram of results. — ^The following table exhibits the data 
just enumerated, the mean results of which are also presented in figures 3 and 4, 
plate IX. 
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ifeam monthly gauge-rod readings. 



Loealltj. 


Tear. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


MAT. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Jnly. 


Ang. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 






Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feel. 


Memohia 


1849 

1850 


27.1 
26/0 


29.3 
31.3 


27.0 
32.0 


«7.6 
30.3 


23x0 
33.9 


21.8 
17.2 


19.5 
15.1 


13.9 
13.2 


8.0 
11.0 


7.6 
5.6 


ai 

5.4 


IS. 6 


ai.vM«j^wt«« •>•>•>••••. 


16.5 




1851 


12.9 


16.9 


33.0 


27.0 


17.0 


28.5 


31.0 


2ao 


11.5 


8.4 


7.0 


7.9 




1858 


19.6 


15.8 


22.3 


29.0 


32.5 


34.9 


26.5 


19.8 


10.6 


5.1 


9.5 


15.3 




1859 


23.3 


23.6 


34.7 


34.6 


33.7 


23.9 


18.3 


11.3 


5.0 


6.0 


7.0 


ly.O 


Monthly mean . . 




21.8 


23.4 


29.8 


29.7 


28.0 


25.3 


22.1 


16.2 


9.2 


6.5 


7.4 


15.4 


Natcbez 


1819 
1822 


1&5 
2a5 


23.0 
32.5 


28.5 
34.5 


35.5 
35.5 


46.0 
45.5 


45.5 
46.5 


36.0 
43.0 


24.5 
36.5 


ia5 

18.5 


5.5 
10.5 


2.5 

29.5 


3.0 




41.5 




1823 


43.5 


45.0 


43.5 


50.0 


58.5 


51.5 


48.5 


42.5 


30.5 


16.5 


&5 


5.5 




1824 


21.0 


38.5 


42.0 


49.5 


51.0 


49.5 


47.0 


36.0 


19.5 


12.5 


12.5 


28.0 




1825 


38.5 


18.5 


27.0 


41.5 


49.6 


47.0 


36.6 


23.5 


14.0 


9.5 


6.0 


4.5 


^ 


1828 


42.5 


48.5 


51.5 


51.0 


50.5 


49.0 


46.0 


41.0 


30.5 


20.5 


16.5 


2a5 




1829 


26.5 


18.0 


24.5 


38.0 


41.5 


28.0 


17.5 


13.0 


10.0 


14.0 


25.5 


37.0 




1830 


41.0 


29.5 


33.5 


48.0 


^8.0 


46.5 


40.5 


25.0 


9.5 


a 5 


2.5 


12.5 




1831 


24.5 


28.0 


38.0 


44.5 


49.0 


44.0 


35.0 


25.0 


15.0 


12.0 


lao 


8.0 




1834 


42.0 


44.0 


43.0 


45.0 


33.0 


20.0 


34.0 


39.5 


29.5 


19.5 


17.0 


17.0 




1835 


17.5 


30.5 


34.5 


39.0 


41.0 


43.5 


35.5 


25.5 


2a5 


19.5 


31.5 


34.5 




1836 


30.5 


34.0 


38.5 


49.5 


50.5 


48.5 


38.5 


24.5 


ia5 


8.0 


9.5 


25.5 




1837 


33.5 


24.5 


33.0 


46.0 


41.0 


27.5 


21.0 


16.0 


lao 


12.0 


lao 


23.0 




1838 


24.5 


27.5 


37.5 


46.5 


38.5 


27.5 


21.0 


15.5 


10.5 


8.5 


14.0 


15.0 




1<»39 


16. .-i 


27.0 


29.5 


36.0 


27.5 


21.5 


13.5 


8.5 


5.0 


2.5 


2.5 


7.5 




1840 


14.0 


24.0 


43.5 


46.5 


50.5 


49.5 


41.0 


26.5 


15.5 


20.5 


26.5 


33.0 




1841 


46.0 


47.0 


43.0 


47.0 


49.0 


43.0 


24.5 


16.0 


12.0 


10.0 


lao 


17.0 




1844 


41.5 


44.5 


46.5 


49.5 


51.5 


52.5 


52.5 


48.5 


35.5 


28.5 


27.5 


31.0 




1845 


29.5 


39.0 


47.0 


44.5 


37.5 


26.5 


39.0 


24.5 


11.5' 


ia5 


12.0 


7.0 




1846 


7.0 


25.5 


36.0 


43.0 


44.5 


42.5 


28.5 


15.5 


14.5 


7.5 


10.7 


35.5 




1847 


40.0 


41.5 


47.0 


51.5 


42.3 


36.0 


35w5 


25.5 


21.5 


19.0 


19.0 


2ao 




1851 


26.0 


26.0 


49.9 


51.6 


39.7 


43.1 


46.1 


37.4 


21.8 


12.5 


11.6 


12.5 




1856 


43.9 


41.7' 


39.5 


49.9 


51.8 


52.6 


51.9 


44.6 


23.2 


12.9 


20.6 


27.8 


Monthly mean . . 




30.0 


3ao 


38.8 


46.2 


44.9 


40.9 


36.2 


27.6 


17.8 


lao 


15.2 


20.6 


DonaldeonyiUe 


1851 


9.8 


16.3 


28.8 


29l3 


23.9 


23.9 


25.3 


21.0 


U.4 


6.8 


6.4 


6.8 




1852 


10.7 


12.9 


24.6 


26.8 


27.6 


27.7 


20.2 


9.6 


7.2 


7.0 


10.4 


18.0 




1853 


25.5 


24.1 


27.0 


26.0 


27.1 


26.3 


19.0 


11.4 


7.8 


6.8 


5.8 


6.3 




1854 


5.9 


20.2 


21.6 


26.0 


25.3 


24.0 


18,1 


7.9 


6.4 


6.3 


4.9 


4.4 




1855 


7.0 


6.3 


7.6 


13.9 


10.3 


10.7 


10.0 


9.2 


10.0 


9.7 


10.1 


12.9 




1856 


12.6 


&7 


22.3 


20.2 


23.7 


20.8 


8.5 


5.6 


4.8 


4.1 


4.2 


12.3 




1857 


10.2 


14.4 


24.7 


18.7 


20.8 


19.5 


14.8 


7.2 


4.8 


a 9 


5.2 


14.6 




1858 


25.0 


24.0 


23.6 


28.1 


29.4 


29.1 


28.9 


25.9 


12.3 


7.0 


6.6 


13.8 




1859 


23.5 


20.4 


26.8 


29.0 


29.2 


26.3 


19.8 


8.0 


a9 


5.6 


4.3 


140 


Monthly mean .. 




14.5 


16.1 


23.0 


34.2 


34.1 


23.1 


ia2 


11.7 


7.6 


6.3 


6.4 


11.3 


Carrollton 


1849 


13.6 


14.6 


14.8 


14.7 


14.2 


13.2 


12.1 


12.4 


8.1 


S.8 


a4 


8.5 




1850 


13.0 


13.2 


12.9 


12.8 


12.3 


12.0 


8.5 


a2 


1.8 


1.0 


0.2 


3.1 




1851 


6.7 


6.9 


14.8 


14.8 


12.0 


11.6 


12.5 


9.9 


4.1 


1.5 


1.1 


o.e 




1852 


ao 


4.0 


11.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13.5 


9.2 


ai 


2.8 


2.7 


4.3 


8.4 


f 


1853 


13.7 


12.6 


14.3 


13.8 


14.4 


13.9 


9.6 


5.0 


2.9 


2.2 


1.7 


2.0 




1854 


1.8 


10.4 


11.1 


13.8 


12.7 


ia9 


9.4 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


1.3 


0.9 




1855 


2.4 


2.0 


2.9 


6.5 


4.4 


4.6 


4.5 


4.0 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


6.2 




1856 


5.9 


2.5 


11.7 


10.5 


12.5 


10.8 


3.6 


1.9 


1.4 


1.0 


1.1 


5.3 




1857 


4.6 


7.0 


12.9 


9.6 


10.8 


10.0 


7.3 


2.8 


1.4 


0.9 


1.3 


6.2 




1858 


12.7 


12.5 


11.7 


14.2 


14.7 


14.2 


13.7 


11.9 


4.0 


1.3 


2.3 


5.3 




1859 


10.9 


9.0 


12.9 


14.7 


14.5 


12.7 


8.7 


ai? 


1.7 


1.6 


0.7 


5.6 




1860 


9.8 


11.9 


12.7 


7.7 


7.0 


4.1 


2.0 


1.3 


1.0 


0.3 


1.0 


ai 


Monthly mean .. 




8.2 


8.9 


12.0 


18.9 


11.9 


1L2 


8.4 


5.1 


ao 


1.8 


1.9 


"T? 



Analytical comparison of these results, — To render these mean results more 
drectly comparable with each other, the following table has been prepared, 
exhibiting the mean monthly stand of the river, expressed in decimaSa of the 
total mean yearly range as determined by monthly means. That yearly range 
is 10.4 feet at Carrollton, 17.9 feet at Donaldsonville, 32.2 feet at Natchez, and 
and 23.3 feet at Memphis ; the corresponding mean high -water gauge readiugs, 
as determined by monthly means, being 12 2, 24.2, 45.2, and 29.8. The table 
is computed by dividing by the yearly range the number of feet of each mean 
monthly reading below high water. 
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Mean stages of the Mississippi river. 



Month. 



January .. 
Pebrnary . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Angast ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December . 



Monthly itand of riyer below high water In deelmals of 
total mean yearly range. 



Memphis. 
(5 years.) 



a34 
0.27 
0.00 

aoo 

0.08 
0.19 
0.33 
0.56 
0.88 
1.00 
0.96 
0.62 



Natchez. 
(23 years.) 



DonaldsonvlUe. Carrollton. 
(9 years.) (12 years.) 



0.47 
0.38 
0.20 

aoo 

0.01 

a 13 

0.28 
0.55 
0.85 
1.00 
0.93 
0.76 



0.54 
a 45 
0.07 
0.00 
0.00 
0.07 
0.34 
0.70 
0.93 
1.00 
0.99 
0.72 



0.38 
0.32 
02 
0.00 
0.03 
0.10 
0.37 
0.68 
0.88 
1.00 
0.99 
0.72 



General laws governing the stages of the fiver, — This table, except for 
Xatchez, where the curve is less accurately determined than at the other local- 
ities, ifl illustrated by figure 3, plate IX. It is to be remarked that the oscil- 
lations at the flood Ptages are in some measure obscured at Memphis by the 
effect of the St. Francis swamp ; at Natchez by that of the Tensas swamp, and at 
Dnnaldsonville smd Carrollton by the combined effect of those swamps and of 
crevasses below Red river. It is then perceived from the mean curves : Ist. 
That the law which governs the mean annual rise and fall of the Mississippi 
varies but little from the Ohio to the gulf. 2d. That the rains which accom- 
pany the three great changes in season (to winter, spring, and summer) through- 
out the larger part of the Mississippi basin, produce three corresponding rises 
in the river (augmented in the spring by melting snow.) 3d. That, above the 
mouth of the Arkansas, the rise occasioned by the rains and melting snow 
which attend the setting in of the southwest winds at the transition from winter 
to spring, in the northern and eastern part of the great valley, usually attains 
its highest point in the latter part of March. The river then subsides until 
the arrival (commonly in June) of the Rocky mountain rise, swelled by the 
early siimnier rains of the lower Missouri, and by tho3% of the eastern portion 
of the Mississippi basin • It then falls rapidly until the latter part of October, 
when the lowest point is attained. After remaining at a stand for two or three 
weeks, it again rises — and more rapidly than at any other season — until checked 
V freezing and the diminution of rain (precipitation) in the basins of the upper 
rivers in January and February. 4th. Below Red river, the same general 
oscillations occur, but somewhat later in the season, the only modification being 
that the tributaries below the Ohio contribute their corresponding floods some- 
what lat«r, and thus maintain the stand of the river for a longer period. .5th. 

*The rainy season along the foot of thp Rocky mountains, in the region drained bj the 
tributaries of the Missoari river, occurs in the latter half of spring. One-third of the yearly 
precipitation takes place at that time. It is attended by the melting of the snow in the 
mountains. 'J he rise thus produced reaches that portion of the Missouri river east of the 
98th meridian (Greenwich longitude) at the time of the early summer rains. The waters of 
^he Missouri receive that peculiar color by which they are recognized even at New Orleans 
from the clays of the Manvaises Torres, through which they pass. 

The tributaries of the Arkansas that rise in the Rocky mountains have, in like manner, a 
late spring rise, which is joined by the summer rains of the lower part of the basin, but 
^th less regularity than occurs in the junction of a similar character on the Missouri. 

The Red river rises in the Llano Estacado, not in the Rocky mountains. Its summer rains 
^e Iftter than those of the Missouri, and its spring and summer rises occur at later periods 
llian those of the upper tributaries of the Mississippi. 

The Arkansas partakes somewhat of the character of the Red river. 

4 
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• 
The river is above its mid-stage for seven months, from the latter part of 
December to the latter part of July, and below it for the rest of the year. 
year. 

Caution. — ^What was said at the beginning of this discussion should, perhaps, 
be repeated here. Although the surface of the river follows in a general man- 
ner the succession of stages indicated, yet, climatic variations produce each year 
oscillations differing from the mean and from those of each preceding year. 
Consequently, these mean curves, which exhibit so beautifully the existence 
of a law governing the general succession of stages of the river, do not furnish 
the means of predicting its stand at any given epoch. 

CROSS-SECTION. 

Introductory remarks. — ^It would be useless to attempt to discover the exact 
average width, depth, and area of cross-section of a river like the Mississippi, 
without a vast expenditure of time an^ money in measurements. Neither the 
importance of the knowledge to be thus gained nor the amount of the appro- 
priation for the present survey has justified such extended operations, and they 
have not been attempted. Still, as it is essential to have the approximate value 
of these quantities, measurements were made, with a view to their determination 
at numerous carefully-selected localities. The details of these operations will 
be found in the next chapter and in Appendix C. It is proposed in this place 
to discuss the results there recorded, and to derive from them as close an ap- 
proximation as possible to the true dimensions of the cross-section of the river 
at high and at low water, below the mouth of the Ohio. 

HIGH WATER. 

Classification of data, — The first point for consideration is the general 
grouping of the sections. Although the data are already meagre, yet it seems 
so probable that the contributions of the great tributaries affect the dimensions 
of the main river, that it is considered important to subdivide them. Four 
grand divisions will therefore be considered, namely : from the Ohio to the 
Arkansas ; from the Arkansas to the Bed ; from the Eed to bayou La Fourche ; 
and from bayou La Fourche to the head of the passes. In each the same 
general plan of computation will be adopted. 

Proper method of grouping the sections. — The next point which suggests 
itself is the proper weigrit to be given to the different sections in 'deducing a 
mean value for the river. It will be seen from Appendix C that, at some 
localities, many cross-sections were made in the same immediate vicinity, and 
in others only one. Now, since the object is to determine a mean cross-section, 
it is evident that, if all the sections are allowed equal weight, the different lo- 
calities, which all equally affect the true mean, will be very unfairly represented. 
In other words, the resulting mean will correspond not to the whole river, but 
to certain portions assumed to resemble most nearly this quantity. The mean 
of all sections in the same vicinity is, th^efore, in all cases assumed to be the 
true section there, and only regarded as a single section in finding the grand 
mean. 

Examination of published data. — The propriety of combining published 
data with those collected by the survey next suggests itself. Very few of these 
data are to be found, but such as there are will be briefly noticed. 

Lieutenant Marr*s. — The section at Memphis, made by Lieutenant Marr, 
United States navy, is undoubtedly correct, and has been adopted. 

Those of senate committee of Louisiana. — The sections made by the senate 
committee of the Louisiana legislature in 1850 were only designed for general 
purposes ; the places of the different soundings not being fixed by triangalation 
but being assumed to be equidistant. This kind of work, although valuable 
for the general purposes contemplated by the committee, does not possess the 
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exactness requisite for tbe operations of this survey, and no use has been made 
ofi t 

Mr, EUet's. — The data presented by Mr. Ellet in his report upon the Mis- 
sissippi in 1851 next claim attention. No opinion of the care with which the 
measurements were made, or even of the method employed, can be formed from 
the published report. By examining the archives of the Bureau of Topographical 
Engineers, War Department, however, several of the original diagrams were 
found, and they show that the exactness of measurement deemed essential in 
the operations of this survey was not attempted by Mr. Ellet. For instance, 
most of his sections of the Mississippi river on file were determined by less 
than ten soundingSt and even these were so imperfectly distributed that very 
large intervals (one interval exceeding 1,100 feet) were left on several of the 
sections. By comparing the areas of cross-section determined by Mr. Ellet 
with those given in this report, when the sections happen to be at the same 
place, it will be found that the two values sometimes agree closely, but that at 
other times they differ very much. Thus, just below the mouth of Red river^ 
Mr. Ellet's section (high water of 1850) is 268,646 square feet. That found 
by this survey for the same high water at the same locality (mean of two 
sections) is 269,500. This is a satisfactory agreement ; but at Raccourci cut- 
off, only three miles below, Mr. Ellet gives 148,790 square feet for the area 
at high water, 1850 ; while the accurate determinations of this survey, made 
about the same time and published in full in Appendix 0, give ^mean of two 
sections) for the same place and date 186,900 square feet, showing an error in 
Mr. Ellet's work of some 38,000 square feet This particular instance is cited 
because it shows that Mr. Ellet's opinion is based upon erroneous measurements 
when he decides that "the area of the section of the Mississippi in high water 
through the Raccourci cut-off is but little more than two-thirds of the average 
area from Vicksburg to Bonnet Carr^ ;" and that "the conclusions which will 
be drawn from this fact will be found of the highest importance in treating of 
the effect of cultivation, of cut-offs, and the extension of the levees, in fact, in 
all measures tending to throw more water into any part of the channel in a 
given time." The truth is that, at the date of his field-work, the area of cross- 
section at Raccourci cut-off had attained the normal dimensions for straight 
portions of the river in this part of its course — &s, for instance, at Vicksburg 
or at Baton Rouge. But to return to the subject under discussion, Mr. Ellet's 
measurements of cross-section, being found to be less exact than those of thi& 
survey, have not been used whenever operations were conducted by both parties 
in the same locality. As, however, they undoubtedly approximate to correct- 
ness, they have been used for general purposes where no corresponding measure- 
ments were made by this survey. Due acknowledgment has been made for 
such as have been so used. 

Tables exhibiting the mean high-water areas and mid-channel depth of the 
Mississippi. — It only remains to explain that the areas in the following tables 
have been taken from the table in Appendix G, and reduced to the high water 
of 1858, when sensibly differing from that level, by means of the table of rela- 
tive heights of different floods, given under the head of " Great floods." For 
Mr. EUet^s sections, the high water of 1858 has been considered to be two feet 
higher than that of 1850 above the mouth of the Arkansas, and of equal height 
below. In two or three sections of the survey, where large permanent eddie& 
are known to exist, their measured area has been deducted. 

By the maximum high water- depth is meant the mid-channel depth* of the 
river at high water, and consequently, when several sections have been made at 
the same locality, the mean of their maximum depths, and not the greatest depth 
observed on any one of them, is entered in the table. They are all taken from 
Appendix 0, for the sections made by this survey. 

Li all other respects the tables explain themselves. 
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High-water areas and maximum depths of tlie Mississippi between hanks. 



LoeaUty. 



I? 

ti'za 

at 



i! 



Anthority/ 



OHIO BIVXR TO ABKANSA8 RITXK. 



One mile below Ohio 

Colnmbng 

New Madrid 

Above Osceola *. 

Below Randolph....* 

Memphis 

Helena 

Horaeshoe cat-off 

0. 75 m. above Arkansas 



Mean-'iay 

ARKANSAS BITER TO RED RIVER. 



Below movtii of Arkansas 

0. 75 m. below Arkansas 

Upper side American bend 

Lower side American bend 

Lake Providence 

Upper side Terrapin neck 

Lower side Teirapin neck 

Seven miles above Vicksbarg . 

Vicksbarg 

Above Palmyra bend 

Kew Carthage 

Below Palmyra bend 

Above Grand Gulf 

Below Grand Oulf 

Natchez 

Above Red river 



Mean—say 

RED RIVER TO BATOU LA VOURCHE. 



Red River landing 

Raccourci cut-off 

Tunica ben d 

One mile above Baton Rouge... 

Baton Rouge 

One mile below Baton Rouge . . 

1. 5 mile above Plaquemine 

1. 5 mile below Plaquemine 

One mile above Donaldsonville . 



Mean— say 

BATOU LA FOURCHE TO HEAD OF PASSES. 



0. 5 mile below Donaldsonville 

2. 2 miles below Bonnet Carr6 church . 

Above B. C. crevasse, 1850 

Below B. G. crevasfe, 1850 

17 miles above New Orleans 

15 miles above New Orleans 

Bend above CarroUton 

In front of CarroUton 

Barataria canal locks 

Fort St. PhiUp 



Meanr— say . 



Feet. 
73 
96 
96 
89 
119 
83 
71 
75 



87 



96 



126 
107 
88 
107 
103 
118 
123 
128 
118 



103 
180 
11] 
82 
138 
122 
147 
137 
122 
151 



129 



Square feet. 
243,300 
166,200 
209,600 
198,900 
171,200 
176,000 
205,800 
167,000 
176,800 



191,000 



88 


211.700 


81 


196.400 


104 


170, 100 


79 


187,200 


87 


201,700 
178.200 


88 


102 


168,100 


120 


160,200 


101 


179,500 


96 


187,200 


111 


206,000 


91 


256,300 


105 


175, 800 


76 


264,800 


118 


221,600 


84 


209,600 



240,000 
187,600 
233,900 
191.000 
181,000 
189,000 
181,500 
199,300 
200,200 



200,000 



214,600 
202,100 
228,000 
164,600 
174,000 
181,000 
216,300 
184,700 
187,800 
231,300 



199,000 



Mr. Efiet. 
Delta survey. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
liient. Marr. 
Delta survey. 
Mr. Ellet. 

Do. 



Delta Boryey. 
Mr. Ellet 

Do. 

Do. 
Delta survey. 
Mr. Ellet 

Do. 

Do. 
Delta Rurvey. 
Mr. Ellet 
Delta survey. 
Mr. EUet 

Do. 

Do. 
Delta survey. 

Do. 



Delta survey. 

Do. 
Mr. Ellet 
Delta survey. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mr. Ellet 

Do. 

Do. 



Mr. EUet 
Delta survey. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



* As it qpmetimes happened that different employes of the survey made sections at the same localities it is 
impossible to give credit to individuals here. Exact information on this point may, however, be found in 
Appendix G. 

Tables exhibiting the high-water width of the Mississippi, — The same prin- 
ciples apply to the determination of the high-water width as to that of the high- 
water area, hut the exact topographical survey of both bankS) made between Baton 
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Ron^ and Garrollton, in 1851, faraiabefl the means of determining it for the lower 
part of the river witli greater precision. The width at equal intervals of about 
4,000 feet between these two places is given in the following table, and but one 
explanatory remark is required. Between Red river and Baton Rouge there are 
Beveral islands, while between the latter place and bayou La Fourche only one 
exists. As islands materially intrease the width of a river, it is evident that the 
table, containing as it does, 68 widths below Baton Rouge and only 7 above this 
city — and most of these not taken in the vicinity of the islands — must give too 
small a mean width. The numerical mean of the column in the table is 2,860, 
and 140 feet more have been allowed, to correct approximately for this cause of 
error, giving 3,000 feet as adopted. 



High-water widths of the MUsissippi 


hetween hanks. 


• 

Locality. 

• 




Party of— 


OHIO RIVER TO ARKANSAS RIVER. 
One mile below Ohio - 


FuL 

4,030 

6,280 

2,240 

3,600 

6,880 

5,800 

6,080 

7,670 

3,410 

2,900 

2,280 

3,360 

4,800 

4,0^0 

7,080 

6,500 

2,940 

4,250 

2,460 

2,810 


Mr. Ellet's report. 
Mr W S Smith. 


Near Wand 4 


Colambas - . ... ...... ... .' 


Mr H D Fillebrown. 


Hickman 


Lieut. AJbbott 
Do 


Above New Madrid 


35 mileg below New Madrid 


Mr W fl Smith. 


Two miles above Osceola - 


Linut Abbot. 


15 mile below Osceola 


Mr. W. S. Smith. 


Randolph 


Lieut. Abbot. 


05 mile. hAl<yw Ttandolph -,,, .^.t -r.. 


Do. 


KaiTowest point — Randolph bluff 


Do. 


HempbiK, opposite G-ayoso house 


Mr. W. S. Smith. 


One mile above Helena 


Do. 


Helena 


Lieut. Abbot 


10 milen bAlow Helena ^........r.. 


Mr. W. 8. Smith. 


Friar's Point 


Lieut. Abbot. 


Horseshoe cut-off 


Mr. Ellet's report, 
Lieut. Abbot 


Foot of Island 68 


One mile below Island 68 


Mr. W. S Smith. 


0. 75 mile above Arkansas river 


Mr. Ellet's report. 




Mean— ^lav .................. .........r.-r^.T.................. 


4,470 








ARKANSAS RIVER TO RED RIVER. 

Below mouth of Arkansas 


3,220 

3,730 

7,800 

5,050 

4,700 

3,.360 

3,290 

3,580 

3,400 

4,670 

4,940 

3,350 

3,440 

3,540 

3,510* 

2,660 

4,290 

4,050 

4.300 

5.610 

3,640 

5,900 

4,080. 

2,350 

4,540 

3,250 

3,880 


Lieut. Putnam. 


0.75 mile below Arkansas 


Mr. Ellet's report. 
Lieut. Abbot. 


Foot of Island 76 


Head of Island 83 


Do. 


Oreenville 


Do. 


rpper side American bend 


Mr. Ellet's report. 
Do. 


Lower side American bend ......................................... 


Lake Providence - 


Lieut. Abbot. 


0. 5 mile below Lake Providence 


Mr. W. S. Smith. 


2.5 miles below Lake Providence - 


Lieut. Abbot. 


3. 5 miles below Lake Providence 


Mr. W. S. Smith. 


Head of Island 98 


Lieut. Abbot. 


Upper side Terrapin Neck 


Mr. Ellefs report. 
Do. 


Lower side Terranln Neck . . ..................... 


Seven miles above Vicksburir --. 


Do. 


Vicksburg 


Mr. H. A. Pattison. . 


4. SmUes below Vicksburg -- 


Mr. W. S. Smith. 


Above Palmyra bend 


Mr. Ellet's report. 


Kew Carthage 


Lieut Abbot 


Bf low Palmyra bend '. 

Four miles above Grand Gulf 


Mr. EUtt's report 
Do. 


Three miles below Grand Gulf 


Do. 


Bminsburg 


Mr. W. S. Smith. 


Coal Creek Point 


Lieut. Abbot. 


Natchez, at breakwater 


Do. 


Ellis cliffs 


Mr. W. S. Smith. 


Koath's Point .. 


Mr. G. 0. Smith. 






Mean — wy 


4,080 
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High-water widths of the Mississippi between hanks — Continued. 



Locality. 




Party of— 



RED RIVER TO BATOU LA rODRCHE. 



Month of Red river 

4,000 feet below Red river 

*8,000 do 

12,000 do 

Raccourci cut-off, upper end 

Do lower end 

Tunica bend 

Baton Rouge, oppouite arsenal 

Do oppoidto State Hnnse. .. 

4, 000 feet below State House 

8.000 do 

12,000 do 

16,000 do 

20,000 do 

24,000 do 

28,000 do 

32,000 do 

36,000 do 

40,000 do ^ 

44,000 do 

48,000 do 

52,000 do 

66,000 :.do 

60,000 do 

64.000 do 

68,000 do 

Mouth of Bayou Manchac 

4,000 feet below Bayou Manchac 

8,000 do 

12,000 do 

16,000 do 

20,000 do 

24,000 do , 

Just above mouth Bayou Plaqnemine.. 

4,000 feet below Bayou Plaqnemine 

8,000 do , 

12,000 do 

16,000 do , 

20.000 do 

24,000 do , 

28,000 do 

32,000 do 

36,000 do 

40,000 do 

44.000 do 

48,000 do 

52,000 do 

56,000 do 

Just above Bayou GK)ula 

4,000 feet below Bayou Goula 

8,000 do 

12.000 do 

16,000 do 

20.000 do , 

24,000 do , 

28.000 do , 

32.000 do 

36,000 do t 

404K)0 do 

Opposite Claiborne island 

4,000 feet below Claiborne island 

8,000 do 



12,000 do. 

16,000 do , 

20,000 do 

D. F. Kenner's plantation, (Ashland) 

4.000 feet below D. F. Kenner's plantation. . 

8.000 do , 

12,000 do 

16,000 do 

20,000 do , 

24.000 do 

28,000 do , 



3,500 

3,600 

3,700 

3,000 

2,400 

2,400 

3,320 

2,900 

2,350 

2,200 

2,650 

3,025 

2,400 

3,100 

3,400 

3,000 

2,650 

3,250 

3,400 

2,250 

2,250 

2,475 

2,550 

2,500 

2,450 

3,700 

2,950 

2,400 

2,300 

2,450 

3,250 

2,900 

2,400 

2,700 

2,750 

2,575 

2, 930 

2,930 

2,930 

4,400 

3,500 

2,500 

2,400 

2,850 

2,700 

2,450 

2,450 

2,800 

3,750 

3,250 

2,650 

2,650 

2,500 

2,230 

2,400 

2,500 

3,100 

3,500 

3,700' 

3,400 

2,450 

2,800 

3,100 

3,000 

2,500 

2,550 

3,550 

3,500 

3.000 

3,000 

2,450 

2,600 

2,700 



Mr. J. K. Ford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mr. Ellet'g report 
Mr. J. K. Ford. 

Do.^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

t)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ♦ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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High-water widths of the Mississippi between banks — Continued. 



Locality. 




Party of— 


32,000 do 

Just above Donaldsonville - 


2,600 
3,050 


Mr. J. K. Ford. 
Do. 

Mr. J. K. Ford. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dp. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 








Mean^-say 


3,000 








BATOU LA rOURCHK TO HEAD OP PASSES. 
DonaldsonviUe 


3,300 
3,175 
2,700 
2,450 
2,350 
2,350 
2,300 
2,150 
1,950 
2,150 
1,950 
2,050 
2,200 
2,500 
2,200 
2,200 
2,100 
1,900 
2,400 
2,400 
2,150 
2,450 
2,350 
2,400 
3,000 
2,650 
2,750 
2,475 
2,850 
2,800 
3,300 
2,050 
2,000 
2,200 
2,300 
2,250 
2,150 
2,200 
2,500 
2,400 
2,800 
2,700 
2,250 
2,300 
2,400 
2.100 
2,400 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,950 
2,400 
4,950 
4,800 
3,300 
4,200 
3,200 
2,350 
2,200 
2,350 
2,150 
2,100 
2,100 
2,300 
2,150 
3,350 
2,900 




4.000 feet below Donaldwnville 




aooo :.do 




12,000 do 

16.000 do 

20,000 do 




24,000 do 




28,000 do 

32.000 do..». 

36,000 do 




40.000 do 




44,000 do 

48,000 do 

52.000 do 




56.000 do 

60.000 do * 




64.000 do 

68,000 do 

79,oeo do 

76.000 do 




80,000 do 

Convent 




4,000 feet below convent 




8,000 do 

Jefferson College , 




4.000 feet below Jefferson College 




8.000 -..do 




12,000 do 




16.000 do 

a),ooo do 




24,000 do . 




28.000 do 




32.000 do 




36,000 do 




40.000 do 




44.000 do ; 




48.000 do 

52,000 do 




56,000 do 




60,000...., do 

64.000 do 




68,000 do 




72.000 do 




76,000 do :. 




Barker's plantation 




4,000 feet below Barker's plantation 




6.000 do 




12.000 do 




Bonnet Canr6 charch. ............................................... 




4,000 feet below Bonnet Carr6 church * 




8,000 ...do 




12,000 do 

16,000 do 




St. John's post office ............................................... 




4.000 feet below St. John's post office 




8.000 do 




12.000 do 




16,000 do 




20,000 do 

24,000 do 




36.000 do : 




40,000 do 




44,000 .. do 




48 000 do.l 




52,000 do 
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High-water widths of the Mississippi between hanks — Continued. 



Locality. 




Party of- 



56,000 feet below St. John's post office . . . 

60,000 do 

Red church 

4, 000 feet below Red church 

f.OOO do 
2.(X)0 do 

16,000 do , 

20,000 do , 

La Branche's plantation 

4,000 feet below La Branche'a plantation. 

8,000 do , 

12,000 do 

16,000 do 

20,000 do • 

Sauy6 crevaHge 

4 000 feet below Sauy6 creyasse 

Portier crevaase 

4, 000 feet below Fortier creyasse 

8,000 do 

12,000 do 

16,000 do 

20,000 do , 

24,000 do 

28,000 do 

32.000 do , 

36,000 do 

40,000 do 

Baratarla canal locks -.... 

11 miles below New Orleans 

Port St. Philip 



2,700 
2,250 
2,400 
2,200 
1,950 
2,100 
2,300 
2,500 
2,400 
2,600 
2,900 
2,350 
2,050 
2,150 
2,200 
2,250 
2,100 
2,000 
2,000 
2,650 
2,950 
2,550 
2,550 
2,875 
2,700 
2,500 
2,700 
2,300 
2,430 
2,400 



Mr. J. K. Ford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mr. Ellet'g report. 
Lieut. Abbot. 



Mean — say . 



2,470 



LOW WATER. 

Outline of plan adopted for determining low water dimensions, — The mean 
low-water dimensions of the Mississippi river are more diflSicult to determine 
than those at the high-water stage, partly because there is a much greater 
relative change in the different parts of the river, and partly because the data 
are more meagre. It should be remembered, however, that when the mean 
low-water width is fixed, and the mean range. known, the nlean low- water area 
can be found* by subtracting from the mean high-water area the area of a trape- 
zoid whose parallel sides are respectively equal to the high water and low- water 
widths, and whose altitude is equal to the mean range in the part of the river 
considered. Also that the low-water mid-channel depth is equal to the same 
quantity at high water, minus the mean range. The range of the river below 
Bed river, in 1851, and between the Ohio and Red rivers, in 1858, is well fixed 
by the observations of the survey. It is only necessary, therefore, to find the 
mean low-water widths for the four grand divisions already considered, in order 
to fix all the mean low -water dimensions from Cairo to the gulf. 

The low-water width below Red river. — Low-water widths are only known 
where the cross-section and range have been determined. Mr. EUet does not 
give the quantity for^ny of his sections. The only existing exact data are, 
therefore, the widths taken from the cross-sections made by this survey. Below 
the mouth of Red river there are very few islands and sand-bars, and the mean 
range is comparatively small. It is therefore probable that a tolerably uniform 
ratio exists between the high-water and low-water widths. If so, it may be de- 
duced even from a comparatively small number of measurements. The follow- 
ing table exhibits all the data available for this part of the river': 
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Locality. 



Rei Biver landing 

Racconrei cut-off 

1 mile above Baton Rouge 

Baton Rouge 

1 mile below Baton Bonge 

2.2 miles below Bonnet Carr6 church.. 

Above Bonnet Cbxt^ crevasse 

Below Bonnet Garr6 crevasse ........ 

17 mileg above New Orleans 

15 miles above New Orleans 

Bend above CarroUton 

In front of CarroUton 

Barataria canaTlocks 

Fort St Philip ,. 



Mean. 



Number of 
sections. 



3 

2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 
5 
1 
I 

18 

SO 

5 

1 



Width. 



At high 
water, 
between 
banlu. 



Feet. 
3620 
2330 
S800 
2560 
2190 
1900 
3080 
3170 
2-200 
2900 
2637 
2384 
2575 
2360 



2573 



At low 
water. 



Feet. 
2650 
2090 
2590 
2370 
2G00 
1650 
2960 
2690 
2130 

•2070 
2448 
2281 
2490 
2335 



2340 



The ratio between the mean high- water apd ^^w- water widths given by this 
table is 0.91, and it has been adopted, giving, for the mean low-water width 
between Red river and bajon La Fourche, 2,750 feet, and for that below bajoa 
La Fourche, 2,250 feet. 

Loto-water width above Red river, — Above the month of Red river the chan- 
nel of the Mississippi is entirely different in character. The range between high 
and low water is great ; many islands exist, and large sand-bars are found opposite 
the fundns of almost every bend. The variation in width at high and low water 
is therefore very irregular, in some places being very small, as at Columbus and 
Vicksburg, and at others very great, as at New Madrid, Natchez, (at Mr. Brown's 
breakwater,) &c. To arrive at a correct mean value for a ratio which undergoes 
BO great variations, from the few measurements of this survey, (eleven* low- water 
widths in a distance of nearly 800 miles,) could hardly be expected, nor was it 
necessary to depend upon them. A careful reconnoissance of the river at its 
low-water stage, from St. Louis to New Orleans, was made in the months of 
October, November, and December, 1821, by Captain Young, Captain Poussin, 
and Lieutenant Tuttle, of the United States army, under the direction of the 
board of engineers. They prepared a series of maps (scale, 1 inch per mile for 
lengths and 2 inches per mile for widths) exhibiting the islands, the sand-bars, 
the worst collections of snags, the course of the main channel, &c., &c. These 
maps accompanied the report upon the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, addressed by 
the board (General Barnard and Lieutenant Colonel Totten) to the colonel com- 
manding United States engineers, dated December 22, 1822, and published by 
order of the United States House of Representatives in 1823. The maps were 
not published, but are now on file in the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, 
War Department. They exhibit much detail in the location and relative dimen- 
sions of the bars, islands, &c., and although the survey was not of a suflSiciently 
exact character to furnish a reliable estimate of the absolute widths, a close ap- 
proximation to the ratio between these quantities at high and low water may be 
drawn from it. This ratio for the river between the Ohio and the Arkansas, 
determined by seventy-seven equidistant measurements on the map, was 0.72, 
and between the Arkansas and Red river, determined by sixty-one equidistant 
measurements, was 0.74. It is, therefore, evident that, for the portion of the Mis- 
sissippi lying between the mouths of the Ohio and Red rivers, the low-water 
vidth may feirly be assumed at three-quarters of the high-water width, or at 
3,400 feet between the Ohio and the Arkansas, and at 3,060 between the 
Arkansas and Red rivers. 
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Mean range of river ; 1851 and 1858. — ^The mean observed range in 1851 
below bayou La Fourche (mean between the range at Donaldson ville and that 
at Fort St. Philip) was ^' ^ ^ ^ ^ = 15.4. Between bayou La Fourche and Red 
river in the same year (mean of observed ranges at Donaldson ville and Red River 
landing) it was ^' ^'^^*'^ z=z 34.7. Between Red river and the Arkansas iu 
1858 (mean of ranges at Red river, Natchez, Yicksburg, and Napoleon) it was 
39.6 + 41^1-f 39.7 + 40.8 _ ^q ^ Between the Arkansas and the Ohio (mean of 
ranges at Napoleon, Memphis, and Cairo) it was ^-8 + 3^3 + 41.8 __ 33 q^ 

Mean law-water ureas. — The mean low water area is, therefore, equal to the 
high-water area, minus the following areas, viz : 

Below bayou La Fourclie 2,250 X 15. 4 + (2.470—2,250) ^ = say 36, 000. 

Bayou La Fourche to Red river 2,750 X 34.7 + (3,000—2,750) ^ = say 100, 000. 

Red river to Arkansas river 3,060 X 40.5 -f (4,080—3,060) ^ = say 145, 000. 

Arkansas river to Ohio river 3,400 X 38.0 -|- (4,470— 3,400) ?|^ = say 150,000. 

Mean low-water mid-channel depths, — The low- water maximum depths result 
from substracting the 'mean ranges in the four divisions from the corresponding 
high- water maximum depths. 

General table of resulting mean dimensions. — ^The following table exhibits the 
mean values of the dimensions just deduced for high and low water, it being re- 
membered that the udual and not the extreme low water is considered : 



Mean dimensions of cross section of the Mississippi river. 



' Locality. 


High water. 


Low water. 


Area. 


Width. 


Max. 
depth. 


Area. 


Width. 


Max. 

depth. 


Ohio river to Arkansas river 

Arkansas river to Red river 

Red river to bayou La Fourche . . . 
Bayou La Fourche to head of passes . 


Sq.feet. 
191,000 
199,000 
200,000 
199,000 


Feet, 

4,470 
4,080 
3,000 
2,470 


Feet. 

87 

96 

113 

129 


Sq.feet. 

45,000 

64,000 

100, 000 

163,000 


Feet, 

3,400 
3,060 
2,750 
2,250 


Feet. 
49 

56 

78 

114 



Remarks upon this table, — As stated at the beginning of this discussion, it is 
not claimed that the existing data are more than sufficient to determine approx- 
imately the mean dimensions of the Mississippi river, but it is certain that the 
mean values of the different quantities exhibited by the above table are deduced 
in a legitimate manner from all known existing data. When the results are 
compared the changes in the values of the different quantities from Cairo to the 
gulf exhibit so much the appearance of some governing law that the probability 
of the accuracy of the determination is increased. At both high and low water 
the width diminishes, and the depth increases, as the gulf is approached ; facts 
long suspected, but never before reduced to figures. The water added hy the 
successive tributaries increases the high-water area of cross section. The Atch- 
afalaya nearly prevents the Red river from exerting any such influence. The 
water discharged by bayous Plaquemine and La Fourche diminishes the area. 
These are results to be anticipated, and these are the results indicated by the 
above figures. A^d to these 'reasons for believing in the general accuracy of 
the determination, the fact fully set forth in chapter V, that the values accord 
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very closely with those given by the best river. formnlse, and it is believed that 
their adoption will not be objected to, at least until farther, more extended 
measurements indicate the necessity of correcting them. 

Plate X has been prepared to exhibit the characteristic variations in form to 
which the cross-section of the river is liable, as well as to show its relative di- 
mensions as compared with those of the principal tributaries below the head of 
the alluvial region. The normal effect of a bend upon the local form of cross- 
section is indicated by a 'small diagram upon Plate XII. 

Drainage. — ^To comprehend fully the character of a river, the relations ex- 
isting in its basin between the quantity of rain and the drainage should be known. 
This subject will therefore be next considered. 

Yearly amount of rain ; data colhcted respecting downfall in the Mississippi 
hasin. — ^To determine with precision the quantity of rain that falls in a region 
of such vast extent and such diversity of climate as the basin of the Mississippi river 
wjuld involve much more labor than has been expended upon the problem up 
to the present time. Still it must not be inferred that little has been done to- 
ward its solution. An extended system of observations has been carried on 
continuously since the year 1836, at the military posts, by the medical depart- 
ment of the United States army. Another, established under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1849, has been the means of accumulating a mass 
of material throughout the settled portion of the valley. Learned societies, -col- 
leges, and individual observers have contributed to the general fund. By the 
use of these observations an approximation to the truth may be made that will 
be sufficiently accurate for any general purpose contemplated in this report. 

Army charts, — The first set of charts ever published exhibiting the distribu- 
tion of rain in the Mississippi basin was that illustrating the Army Meteorological 
Register, (fourth in the series,) which was published in 1855. These charts are 
arranged to exhibit the mean downfall in each of the four seasons as well as in 
the entire year. By transferring the boundaries of the different rain districts, as 
there laid down, to the more recent ma[)S constructed upon a much larger scale, 
the downfall in the basin of each of the main tributaries has been computed 
with all the accuracy possible. The results will be found in a following table. 

Mr. Blodget^s charts. — In 1858 Mr. Lorin Blodget published his " Climatology 
of tbe United States," which was illustrated by a series of rain charts similar to 
that just mentioned. Mr. Blodget had been engaged as assistant to Dr. R. H. 
Coolidge, United States army, in the preparation of the army charts. In recon- 
Btrncting them for his own work he modified them in some respects by adding 
6Qch other reliable data as he could obtain. Computations similar to those de- 
tailed above have therefore been based upon his charts. The results will be 
found in a following table. ^ 

New army data, 4^. — In 1560 a new Army Meteorological Register (fifth in 
the series) was published by the medical department of the army. This volume 
ceutains no rain charts. The additional observations, however, are too valuable 
to be neglected, and they have been united with those published in 1855, with 
those in Mr. Blodget's work, and with such private observations as have been 
available to the survey, with a view to exhausting the subject up to the present 
date. The results, which thus include all available information relative to the 
downfall in the Mississippi basin up to the year 1860, are presented in the fol- 
lowing table : 
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OhservatioTM upon yearly amount of rain. 



station. 


Years and 
months. 


Downfall of rahi in incheg. 


Spring. 


Summer. 


Autumn. 


Winter. 


Year. 


Atkingon Fort .' -. 


r. 

2 

8 
3 
10 
3 

17 


1 




1 

7 


12.2 
•8.0 
7.3 
12.2 

a5 

5.8 
4.9 

a5 

13.5 

5.7 

7.5 
13.2 

7.6 

6.4 
11.6 
1L4 
12.1 

7.9 

8.5 
12.0 

8.0 ' 

9.2 
10.7 

9.0 
14.9 
10.0 

9.9 
13.7 
10.9 

9.4 

8.1 

7.0 

4.5 
13.3 

4.5 
14.2 
19.2 

n.o 

10.0 

7.1 
11.2 
15.3 
. 6.9 
13.0 
14.4 
12.5 
10.5 
11.1 

8.7 

3.8 

4o!o 

4.6 

6.2 
13.4 

8.4 

6.4 
12.8 
12.6 

n.5 
a6 

16.5 
12.1 
10.4 
15.5 

2.4 
U.7 
U.5 
14.5 
20.0 
11.9 

5.6 


20.4 
10.6 
11.2 
13.3 

9.2 

9.6 

1.0(?) 

3.4 
18.4 

8.7 
1L2 
18.1 
11.9 

6.6 

7.8 
12.0 
13.7 

8.1 

9.3 

6.0 
10.0 

9.4 
10.1 
14.4 
14.6 

9.4 
13.3 
10.9 
14.2 
11.3 
13.5 

5.2 

9.0 
17.6 

5.3 
18.0 
21.4 

7.8 
12.8 

9.4 
1.5.1 
15.9 

9.8 

n.7 
ia8 

12.9 
12.8 
16.6 

9.7 

4.1 
26.3 
11.6 

3.3 

n.i 

21.0 

9.6 

9.9 
13.8 
16.3 
12.4 
10.2 
13.1 
14.8 
10.9 
14.4 
10.6 
11.2 
10.2 

8.8 
14.8 
17.3 
U.5 


4.8 

9.0 

7.0 

9.2 
13.6 
10.5 

2.1(?) 

8.8 
12.2 

6.2 

7.1 
10.4 

7.9 

7.7 

8.3 

8.1 

9.9 

8.2 

7.4 

9.8 

8.9 

9.3 

8.6 

7.8 
10.0 

7.5 

9.6 

9.7 

9.5 

4.7 

7.8 

3.1 

7.0 
1.3.7 

7.5 
13.9 

8.7 

7.9 

9.2 

7.1 
10.3 
14.5 

8.7 
11.6 
13.5 
10.4 

7.3 
11.8 

9.0 

7.3 

9.4 

ai 
a8 

7.2 
12.3 
5.9 
6.3 

a 8 
a 4 

10.0 

7.6 
12.0 

9.0 

9.0 
12.2 

5.2 
10.9 
10.0 

9.5 
10.5 
12.2 

7.6 


2.3 
5.3 

3.1 
7.1 
7.5 
5.0 
5.1 
2.8 

15.0 
3.0 
6.8 
6.4 
4.0 
3.6 
8.9 

17.0 

11,4 
3.1 
4.9 

11.9 
5.7 
6.4 
9.5 
3.4 

15.4 
7.6 
6.6 

11.5 

ia4 

1.6 
3.2 
L3 
3.3 
16.0 
.3.7 

las 

16.2 
15.0 
9.6 
4.2 
6.7 
4.7 
6.4 
14.9 
12.2 
10.1 
12.2 
12.0 
7.4 
2.0 
15.7 

a 5 

2.1 
2.2 
19.7 
6.5 
2.3 
6.2 
4.8 
7.2 
7.3 
13.6 
12.2 
6.9 

a9 

L9 
15.0 
6.4 

ao 
mi 

9.5 
2.8 


39.7 


Arbuckle, Port 


32.8 


Ann Arbor, Michigan ...... .......... 


28.6 


Athens, Illinolg 


41.8 


Buffalo bHrrivckff - -.^--.-^.-.-r--^-,.,- 


38.8 


Brady, Port 


.m8 


Benton, Fort 


lai 


Burgwin, Camp ...».,.. 


2 

15 
6 
3 
4 
9 
8 
4 
4 

20 
1 

12 
3 
10 
20 
5 
7 
12 
9 
18 
9 
3 
11 
24 
10 
12 
17 
7 
2 
4 
3 
28 
9 

10 
4 

10 

13 

12 

5 

2 

24 

22 

1 

6 

15 

1 

10 

3 

5 

22 

18 

10 

19 

3 

5 

11 

19 

15 

9 

14 

15 

3 

13 

1 

9 


11 

4 
6 

3 
2 
3 
6 


10 
4 
6 

10 
5 

6 


6 

11 
6 
3 
2 
8 
4 
5 
2 









6 



7 
6 



11 
1 


2 
8 
3 
5 
2 



9 

10 
6 
1 
9 





20.3 


Baton Rouge barracks ................ 


60.4 


Belknap, Fort 


22.5 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


32.7 


Beloit College, WikConHin ......r^.^^.r 


4a 1 


Crawford, Fort 


31.4 


Chadbonme, Fort .••.•••...••.•...... 


24.3 


Croghan, Port 


36.6 


Chnrch Hill MisglsslDDi 


49.5 


Cincinnati, Ohio ..-.-- -. 


47.1 


Dodge Fort 


27.3 


Detroit arsenal ...••......■• .......... 


31.1 


Graham, Fort 


40.6 


Gratiot Port 


.32.6 


Gibson, Fort 


34.3 


Germantown, Ohio 


38.9 


Howard, Fort , 


34.6 


Hnntsville, Alabama 


54.9 


Hudson, Ohio - 


33.6 


Jefferson Barrafiks ............,n...... 


39.4 


Jegnp, Fort 


45.8 


Jackson, Mississippi. .................. 


53.0 


Kearny, Fort 


26.6 


Leavenworth, Fort ., 


32.3 


I/aramie, Fort ........................ 


16.6 


Mackinac, Fort 


23.7 


Mount Vernon arsenal ................ 


59.6 


McKavett, Fort, 


21.3 


Mobile, Alabama 


64.4 


Monroeville, Alabama 


65.5 


Memphis, Tennessee 


41.8 


Marietta, Ohio • 


41.6 


Milwaukee Wisconsin . - - .« 


27.8 


MuscatiDB Iowa. «.«..••••••••..•••.•. 


44.3 


Madison, Port 


• 50.4 


Niagara. Fort 


31.7 


Natchez Mississippi 


51.2 


Nashville, Tennessee 


53.9 


NewDort. Kentuckv .................. 


45.9 




42.8 


New Orleans, liouisiana- 


51.5 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania .............. 


34.8 


Phantom Hill, Texas 


17.2 


Plaquemine, Louisiana. ............... 


66.3 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


38.2 


Pierre, Fort 


13.8 


Ripley, Fort , 


26.8 


Rapides, Louisiana 


68.4 


Ridirelv. Fort - 


30.4 


Snelling, Port 


24.9 


St Louis arsenal 


41.6 


Scott Port 


42.1 


Smith, Port 


41.0 




33.8 


St. Frandsville, Louisiana 


55.2 


Sorincrdale Kentnckv ...... .......... 


48.1 


Steubenville, Ohio , 


37.3 


Towson, Fort 


51.0 


Union, Fort ............... 


19.2 


Vicksburir. MisslsslDDi 


4a 9 


Washita, Fort 


38.1 


Worth Fort 


40.8 


West Feliciana, Louisiana 


63.4 


West Salem Illinois 


50.9 


Winnebasro. Fort 


27.5 
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Analysis qftkefe data.^^The mean anmial downfall m inches at each of these 
localities has been placed upon Plate I> which thus becomes a more complete 
rain chart of the Mississippi basin than any yet published. It exhibits not only 
what is actually known, but how much more the system of observation must be 
extended before the boundaries of the different rain districts can be accurately 
laid down. It has not been deemed advisable to attempt at present to mark 
these boundaries ; and the mean downfall in the basin of each of the principal 
tributaries has therefore been deduced in the manner indicated in the allowing 
table. The grouping of the different stations has been adjusted with a view to 
represent as nearly as possible equal areas. - 



Classification of dotonfall in the Mississippi basin. 



BaifaL 


LoeaUtr. 


Downfall of rahi in inches. 


Spring. 


Slimmer. 


Antomn. 


Winter. 


Year. 


Delta of the HlsgiiiBippi. . . . 


Rapides ] 


13.1 


15.6 


9.4 


13.6 




West Feliciana 






St FranciBviUe . .• 


60.9 




Baton Roage - 




Plaqnemine 

New Orleans - ....t...... 






Mean *... 






* 13.1 


15.6 


9.4 


13.6 


60.9 




Fort Union.... .......... ) 




Of the Bed river 


4.0 
12.4 

14.6 


9.6 
U.0 

17.3 


5.2 

lai 
u.0 


2.5 
6.8 

15.8 


2a8 




Fort Belknan i 




Fort Arbackle ") 






Fort Washita 


40.7 




Fort Worth f 




Fort TowBon 






Fort Jesnp 

Rapides 






Church Hill 


55.6 




Natohes ( 




West Feliciana 






St. FranofaviU© 






M^^an. ,,.... ,r-.,-,, - 






10.3 
2.4 

n.1 


12.6 

10.6 
12.7 


8.7 

=a=== 

5w2 
9.2 


8.3 

L9 
6.1 


39.0 


Of the Arkaiuaa and White 
riTera. 


Fort Union 


19.2 


Fort Gibson 1 

Fort Scott ( 

Fort Smith / 

Memphis J 

Mean 


39.5 




6.8 


n.6 


7.2 


4.0 


29.3 




• * 
Memphis .................. 




Of the St. Francis riyer. .. 


ILO 
1L3 


7.8 
13.5 


7.9 
9.2 


15.0 
6.4 


41.8 


St Louis } 

Jefferson y 

Mean 


40.5 




ILl 


lae 


8.5 


■10.7 


4L1 




Fort Scott ) 




Of the MiBSonri riyer 


9.5 
7.0 
4.& 


12.6 

7.3 

5w2 
1.0 


8.1 

4.3 

3.1 
2.1 


a7 

L8 

L3 
5.1 




Fort Dodge > 


33.9 




Fort Leavenworth ) 

Fort Kearny ) 






Fort Pierre J 


20.2 
13.1 




Fort Benton .... .......... 


16.6 




Mean 






7.1 


6.5 


4.4 


2.7 


20.9 




Fort Ripley ) 




Of the Upper Mississippi.. 


7.0 


10.2 


6.5 


3.6 




FortSnelling } 

FortRidgely > 


27.3 
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Classification of dottmfall in the Mississippi basin — ^Ooiitinaed. 



Basin. 


Locality. 


Downfall of rain in inches. 


Spring. 


Summer. 


Autumn. 


Winter. 


Year. 


Of the Upper MisaUaippi- 
Continued. 


Port Dodg^ 1 


9.2 
12.5 


13.6 
14.1 


ao 
las 


4.2 
&2 




•MaBcatine - 






Fort Atkinson 






Port C rawf ord 


35.0 




Port Winnebago 




Fort Howard . .......... 






Milwaukee 






Beloit 

Fort Madison "j 






Athens 


43.3 




St. Lonis 




Jefferson Barracks 

Mean 






9.9 


12.6 


8.3 


4.7 


35.2 




Huntsville \ 

Nashville } 




Of the Ohio riyer .--...--. 


14.6 
11.6 

7.8 
9.2 


14.2 
12.8 

10.5 
10.5 


11.7 
9.0 

7.2 
9.3 


13.8 
ILO 

4.9 
7.7 


54.2 






New Harmony .. ........1 






Springdale 






Oennantowu ............ ► 


44.5 




Cincinnati f 

Newport J 






Battle Creek ) 






Ann Arbor .............. > 


30.8 




Detroit J 

Portsmouth ] 






Marietta.... .' 






Steubenville 






Hudson 


36.5 




Pittsburg 






Buffalo 






Fort Niagara 






Mean 






10.8 


12.0 


9.3 


9.3 


4L5 




Memphis 




Of the Yazoo river 


11.0 
1L3 


7.8 
12.7 


7.9 
10.2 


]&0 

ia7 


4L8 




yicksbarg ? 






Jackson 5 

Mean 


50.9 




11.1 


10.2 


9.0 


15.8 


46.3 




St. Louis 1 




Of the small trlbntaries. . . 


11.5 

11.4 
11.3 
12.2 


14.8 

12.5 
12.7 
1L8 


10.2 

10.0 
10.2 
9.8 


7.4 

12.2 

16.7 
15.9 






Jefferson Barracks 

West Salem 


43.9 




West Salem \ 






Memphis 5 

Vicksburg I 

Jackson > 

Church Hill i 

Natchez $ 

Mean 


4&3 
50.9 
5a3 




11. rf^ 


12.9 


10.0 


13.0 


47.8 









Annual downfall in the basins of the several tributaries, — The following table 
presents the annual downfall in each of the subdivisions of the Mississippi basin, 
that marked " Delta-survey map" having been deduced by multiplying the areas 
of the several basins by the mean annual downfall indicated in the above table. 
The three different determinations evidently accord well with each other, and 
thus show that the " adopted" results must be sensibly correct. 
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Yearly amojint of rain in the basin of the Misiissippi, 



Basin. 


Army map. 


Blodget'B map. 


Delta^sorvey map. 




Name. 


Area. 


Value adopted. 


rreita 


Sq. miles. 
12,300 
97,000 

189,000 

10,500 

518,000 

169,000 

214.000 

13,850 

32,400 


Cubic feet. 
1,509.000,000,000 
9,069,000,000,000 

13,770,000,000,000 
1,220.000,000,000 
26,460,000,000,000 
13,276,000,000,000 
21,088,000.000,000 
1,610,000,000,000 
3,670,000,000,000 


Cubic feet. 
1,577,000.000,000 
8,717,000,000,000 

12.941,000,000,000 
1,265,000,000,000 
26,156,000.000,000 
12,840,000,000,000 
22,750,000,000,000 
1.841,000,000,000 
3,869,000,000,000 


Cubic feet. 
1,749,000,000,000 
8,810,000,000,000 

12,951,000,000.000 
1,054,000,000,000 
25,156,000,000,000 
13,819,000,000,000 
30.684.000,000,000 
1,493,000,000,000 
3,596,000,000,000 


Cubic feet. 
1,700.000,000.000 
8,800,000,000,000 

13,000,000.000,000 
1,100,000,000,000 
25.200,000,000,000 
13,800,000,000,000 
20.700,000,000,000 
1,500,000,000,000 
3,600,000,000,000 


Red river. - 


Arkant»M and Wliite 
rivers..--- 


St. Francis . ........ 


Missoori 


Upper Mississippi... 


Yazoo 


Smalltribataries.... 


Total 


1,256,050 


91,672,000,000,000 


91,956,000,000,000 


89,314.000,000,000 


89,400.000,000,000 





Drainage of the basin. — The next subject for cotisicleration is the annual dis- 
charge of the Mississippi river and of the several tributaries. It is. not proposed 
to give any account of the manner in which the discbarge has been determined, 
since this subject will be fully elaborated in Chapter IV. The object here is 
merely to state certain results, and to draw certain general conclusions from 
them. 

ANNUAL DISCHARGE. 

Tables of discharge correspondii%g to the different stages of the river. — Upon 
plate XIV is represented the measured daily discharge of the Mississippi at 
Carrollton for an entire year, plotted with respect to the daily stand of the river. 
It is evident that the condition of the river, whether rising or falling, makes a 
great difference in discharge at any given stand ; but it is equally evident that 
a mean line between these two extremes can be drawn that shall form the basis 
of a table by which the annual discharge can be deduced from the recorded 
gauge-readings. For any given day, its indication will be erroneous ; but for 
the entire year, which includes both the rising and the falling branches of the 
curve, it will be sufficiently accurate. Such a table has been prepared for Car- 
rollton from this diagram ; for Donaldsonville, from a similar one, constructed 
by transferring these discharges to that place by a process hereafter to be ex- 
plained ; and for Natchez, from the measurements made there or transferred 
thither from Vicksburg in 1858 (see plate XV.) These three localities have 
been selected, because the long-continued series of gauge readings at them can 
thus be made the basis of an accm-ate estimate of the annual discharge of the 
Mississippi for a series of years. From the data published in this report it will 
he easy, with the aid of the principles laid' down in Chapter IV, to construct 
similar tables for any locality below Helena. It is thus placed in the power of 
any one residing upon the Mississippi below Helena, to measure accurately the 
amount of water annually passing his residence, by keeping a daily record of 
the stand of the river. The computation involved in preparing the table and in 
computing the discharge from it will be trifling, while the results obtained will 
possess much value. The following is the table above mentioned. For the list 
of bench-marks, &c., see Appendix B. 
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Tahle eoshibiting the discharge of the Mississippi at different stages. 



CarroUt^n. 


DonaldKmYiU*. 


Natches. 


Gauge. 


Discharge pr. second. 


Gange. 


Dincharge pr. second. 


Ganga. 


Discharge pr. second. 


F€€U 


Cvbiefta. 


Feet, 


O^icfuk 


Fta, 


' Cubic feet. 


16.0 


1,210,000 


31.0 


1,220,000 


54.0 


1,285,000 


15.5 


1, 160. 000 


30.0 


1,150,000 


52.0 


1,200,000 


15.0 


1,110,000 


29.0 


1,085.000 


50.0 


1,115,000 


14.5 


1,065,000 


28.0 


1,030,000 


48.0 


1,038,000 


14.0 


1, 020, 000 


27.0 


980,000 


46.0 


968,000 


13.5 


975,000 


26.0 


930,000 


44.0 


904,000 


13.0 


930,000 


25.0 


885,000 


42.0 


844,000 


12.5 


900,000 


24.0 


845,000 


40.0 


788,000 


12.0 


860.000 


23.0 


805,000 


38.0 


736,000 


11.5 


825,000 


22.0 


765,000 


• 36.0 


686,000 


11.0 


790,000 


21.0 


730,000 


34.0 


638,000 


10.5 


735,000 


20.0 


695,000 


32.0 


592,000 


10.0 


720,000 


19.0 


660,000 


30.0 


550,000 


9.5 


685,000 


18.0 


625,000 


28.0 


610,000 


9.0 


650,000 


17.0 


590,000 


26.0 


472.000 


8.5 


620,000 


16.0 


555,000 


24.0 


436,000 


8.0 


590,000 


15.0 


525,000 


22.0 


402,000 


7.5 


560,000 


14.0 


495,000 


20.0 


370,000 


7.0 


530,000 


13.0 


465,000 


lao 


340,000 


6.5 


505,000 


12.0 


435,000 


16.0 


312,000 


6.0 


480,000 


11.0 


405,000 


14.0 


286,000 


5.5 


455.000 


10.0 


375,000 


12.0 


262,000 


5.0 


430,000 


9.0 


345,000 


10.0 


240,000 


4.5 


405,000 


8.0 


315,000 


8.0 


220,000 


4.0 


380,000 


7.0 


290,000 


6.0 


202,000 


a5 


360,000 


6.0 


265,000 


4.0 


186,000 


ao 


340,000 


5l0 


240,000 


2.0 


172,000 


2.5 


320,000 


4.0 


220,000 


0.0 


160,000 


2.0 


300,000 
285,000 
270,000 
260,000 


3.0 


200,000 






1.5 


2!o 


!!rJ!"I"m!''"JI"II^i^J!!il... 


1.0 


• 1.0 


*** 




0.5 


0.0 






0.0 


250.000 

















Method qfapplt/ing them. — ^I'he method.of applying this table to determining 
the annaal discharge is very simple. The discharges taken from the table corre- 
sponding to the twelve mean monthly gauge readings of the river year (Novem- 
ber Ist to October 3l3t) are added together, and their sum is multiplied by one- 
twelfth of the number of- seconds, in a year. By taking the sum of the discharges 
corresponding to the recorded daily gauge reading and correcting the result for the 
odd hours, minutes, and seconds of the year, a more mathematically exact 
determination may be made ; but the small difference in the results will be of no 
practical importance. The first three columns'*' of the following table exhibit 
the results obtained by applying the former process to the mean monthly gauge 
readings. 

Corrections for anomalous influences. — The next question is how to determine 
the true discharge of the river from these three columns. Natchez is situated 
below all the tributaries except Red river. Donaldsonville and Carroll ton are 
situated below the three bayous which derive their supply from the Mississippi. 
Supposing no crevasses to occur between Natchez and Garrollton, then the dif- 
ference between the discharge at Natchez and that at the two other localities 
measures the difference between the contributions of Red river and the amount 

* The gauge records at CarroUtonfor 1853 and 1854 were obtained from Professor Forshey. 
They were not all kept at the same locality, and they are less exact than the rest. This is 
indicated by the table. For the years 1851, 1852, 1858 and 1859, when the gauge waa 
regurlaly kept, the discharges computed at Donaldsonville and at CarroUton accord very 
closely. For the years 1853 and 1854 a marked discrepancy is observable. For this reasou 
it is concluded that the Donaldsonville work for those years is the more correct of the two. 
For the year 1858, as will be hereafter fully explained, an anomalous influence affected the 
discharge curve both at Donaldsonville and at CarroUton. 
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lost througt bayous Atcbafalaya, Plaquemine, and La Fourdie. But this latter 
difference is insignificant,- and may be neglected, as the grand mean discharge at 
the three localities indicates, as well as tbat in 1851. If, then, the discharges at 
Donaldsonville and CarroUton be increased by the amount of crevasse water 
lost below Natchez, the results will be directly comparable with those determined 
for former years at Natchez. They truly represent the quantity which it is the 
object of this discussion to deduce, i.e. the discharge of the Mississippi below all 
its tributaries ; the Red river not being considered one of these, but as emptying 
into the gulf through the bayous Atchafalaya, Plaquemine, and La Fourche. 
The data for determining the needful crevasse discharge, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, were secured by this survey with all the accumcy requisite for the present 
purpose. The last column of the table exhibits the final results of the computa- 
tion. 

Annual discharge of (he Mississippi river. 



Year. 


At CarroUton. 


At Donaldsonville. 


At Natchez. 


True diacharge. 


Nov 1818 to Oct. 1819... 


Ctibicfea. 


Cfubicfeet. 


Oubicfeet. 
15,438,000,000,000 
20, 5-28. 000, 000, 000 
27, 266, 000, 000, 000 
21, 168, 000, 000, 000 
18, 206, 000, 000, 000 
26,402,000,000,000 
13, 698, 000, 000, 000 
20,701,000,000,000 
17, 605, 000, 000, 000 
20, 344, 000, 000, 000 
17,156,000,000,000 
21,409,000,000,'000 
15, 485, 000; 000, 000 
15, 278, 000, 000, 000 
11,515,000,000,000 
18, 885, 000, 000, 000 
21, 386, 000, 000, 000 
29,281,000,000,000 
18, 998, 000, 000, 000 
15,265,000,000,000 
21,328,000,000,000 


Cubicfeee. 
15, 400, 000, 000, 000 


Jan. 1822 to Dec. 1822. . . 






20, 500, 000, 000, 000 


\ov 1822 to Oct 1823. . . 






27, 300, 000, 000, 000 


Nov 1823 to Oct. 1824. . . 






21, 200, 000, 000, 000 


Xov. 1824 to Oct. 1825... 
Nov. 1827 to Oct. 1828. . . 






18, 200, 000, 000, 000 
26, 400, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1828 to Oct. 1829. .. 






13, 700, 000, 000, 000 


Nov 1829 to Oct- 1830. 






20, 700, 000, 000, 000 


Nov 1830 to Oct. 1831. . . 






17, 600, 000, 000. 000 


Nov. 1833 to Oct. 1834, - . 






20, 300, 000, 000, 000 


Nov 18M to Oct. 1835. . . 




' 


17, 200, 000, 000, 000 


Nov 1835 to Oct. 1836. . . 






21, 400, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1836 to Oct. 1837... 


«^ 




15, 500, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1837 to Oct. 1838. . . 






15, 3(>0, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1838 to Oct. 1839... 






11,500,000,000,000 


Nov. 1839 to Oct. 1840. . . 






18, 900, 000, 000, 000 


Nov 1840 to Octr 1841 . . . 






21,400,000,000,000 


Nov. 1843 10 Oct 1844. .. 






29, 300, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1844 to Oct. 1845. J. 







19, 000, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1845 to Oct 1846... 




• 


15, 300, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1846 to Oct. 1847... 






21, 300, 000» 000, 000 


Nov. 1848 to Oct. 1849. .. 


25,964,066,666,606 
20, 916, 000, 000, 000 
20, 457, 000, 000, 000 
17, 445, 000, 000, 000 
23,062,000,000,000 
18, 193, 000, 000, 000 
11, 534, 000, 000, 000 




27, 000, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1849 to Oct. 1850 . . 






24, 000, 000, 000, 000 


.Nov. 1850 to Oct 1851... 
Nov. 1851 to Oct 1852. . . 


20,140,000,000,000 
18, 174, 000, 000, 000 
21, 724, 000, 000, 000 
16, 810, 000, 000, 000 
10, 684, 000, 000. 000 
14, 832, 000, 000, 000 
15, 076, 000. 000, 000 
24, 379, 000, 000, 000 
20, 588, 000, 000, 000 


20,458,000,000,000 


20,630,000,000,000 
17, 800, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1852 to Oct 1853. . . 


• 


22, 000, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1853 to Oct 1854- . . 




17, 000, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1854 to Oct 1855- .. 




11, 000, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 18.55 to Oct 1856. .. 




14,800,000,000,000 


Nov 1856 to Oct. 1857. .. 




15» 100, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 18.57 to Oct 1858... 
Nov. 1858 to Oct 1859. .. 


23, 834, 000, 000, 000 
20,289,000,000,000 
15, 183, 000, 000, 000 


25, 607, 000, 000, 000 


26, 000, 000, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000, 000, 000 


Nov. 1859 to Oct 1860. . . 




15, 200, 000, 000, 000 










Mean 


19,682,000,000,000 


18,045,000,000,000 


19,713,000,000,000 


19,400.000,000,000 





Several interesting results are exhibited by this table. 

Remarks upon tMs table.-^The anqual discharge of the river, although sub- 
ject to great variations, averages about 19J trillions of cubic feet. There ap- 
pear to be three well-defined classes of years : the extreme low- water years, 
as 1839 and 1855, when the discharge is only about 11 trillions of cubic feet ; 
the ordinary years, irhen it is about 19j trillions ; and the great-flood years, as 
1823, 1828, 1844. 1849, and 1858, when it averages about 27 trillions.* The 
differences between these quantities necessarily imply corresponding variations 
in the yearly amount of rain in the basin, and are perhaps due to the same 

*To prevent misconception, it should be remarked that the total annual discharge is no fair 
standard by whieh to compare the different great floods of the river. It is the maximum dis- 
charge during a flood which determines its height and destructiye character, and which 
therefore furnishes the proper standard. 
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general plbysieal catiBes that occasion the secular oscillations of the great north- 
efn lakes. 

Without being sufficiently complete to be decisive upon the subject, this table 
is certainly calculated to inspire the belief that the changes which cultivation 
has effected in the valley since 1819, have produced no appreciable effect upon 
the annual discharge of the river. Thus : 

Cnbic feet 
For the 8 measured years prior to 1830, the mean annnal dischar^ is. . . 20,400,000,000,000 
For the 8 measured years between 1830 and 1840, the mean annual dis- 
charge is : 17,200,000,000,000 

For the 7 measured years between 1840 and 1850, the mean annual dis- 
charge is 22,500,000,000,000 

For the J measured years between 1850 and 1860, the mean annual dis- 
charge is./. ^ i8,oog,ooo,ooo,ooo 

In order to be decisive, the discharge of every year ought to be determined ; 
a condition which the defective state of the gauge records renders it impossible 
to fulfil. 

RATIO BETWEEN THE YEARLY AMOUiNT OF RAIN AND DRAINAGE IN THE BASIN 

Mean ratio for the entire Aa*zw.— Adopting the mean yearly amount of rain 
jalready determined, and remembering that the annual discharge of the Missis- 
sippi fixed by the preceding analysis is exclusive of any contribution from Red 
river, the discharge of that stream being carried off by bayous Atchafalaya 
Plaquemine, and La Fourche, the mean ratio between rain and drainage in the 
Mississippi ba^in is M^;^ = 0.25. 

Ratio in the swamp country. — This ratio varies greatly, however, in different 
parts of the basin. In Chapter IV it will be proved that, for the basins of the 
St. Francis and Yazoo rivers, and of some of the smaller tributaries, its value is 
about 0.9; and also that the Arkansas and White rivers discharge about 2.tril- 
lions of cubic feet per annum. These numbers furnish a clue to the approximate 
determination of the ratio in question for the basin of each. of the great tributaries, 
and hence fix the mean annual discharge of each of those rivers. 

Ratio for the Arkansas, White, and Missouri^ and for the Upper Mississippi, 
and Ohio basins. — Thus the ratio for the basin of the Arkansas and White 

"^^''^ ^^ i3ooo'ooo'ooo;ooo = ^-'^- -^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^® entirely similar— so far as 
downfall and drainage are concerned-^— to that of the Missouri. Hence the an- 
nual discharge of the latter is 25,200,000,000,000x0.15=3,780,000,000,000 
cubic feet. The ratio being 0.9 for the Yazoo, St Francis, and smaller 
tributary basins, the discharge of those streams is 1,500,000,000,000x0 9= 
1,350,000,000,000 cubic feet, 1,100,000,000,000x0.9=990,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, and 3,600,000,000.000x0 9=3,240, 000,000,000 cubic feet, respectively. 
But if the total discharge from these five basins be deducted from 19^ tril- 
liiiiis of cubic feet, thii resiik will be the annual discharge from the ouly two 
remaiuing baaine — those of I he Upper Mississippi and the Ohio. It is 
6,140,000,000,000 cu bit; feet. These basins are so similar in physical character- 
. ittticij that the same ratio may be assumed for both. This ratio is, therefore, 

' ^:,^m.^m^;Z^m^.^ - ^•^^' ^^^^"^ ^^' '^^ *"°^^^ discharge of the 
Upper Missflisaippi J 3,800,000,1)00,000 X 0.24 = 3,300,«00,000,000, and for 
tiiatofthe Obio 20,700,000,000,000 X 0.24 = 5,000,000,000,000 cubic feet 

Ratio for Red river basin. — It being assumed that the annual discharge of the 
Red river is equal to- that of the three bayous, the ratio between downfall and 
drainage in that basin also may be deduced. Thus the mean annual stand of 
the river below high water, 1851, (transferred from Natchez, Donaldson ville, and 
Carrollton,) being — at the upper mouths of bayous Atchafalaya, Plaquemine, and 
La Fourche — 23.5, 14.0, and 8.0 feet, respectively, and the corresponding dis- 
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charges per. seeoitd of tbe bayoas about 5a»000, 5,1^00, and 2JiM citbic feet, 
respectively, (see Chapter IV,) the mean discharge of Red river ia 57,000 cabie 
feet per second, or about 1 ,800,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. The ratio is 
then g^^^lJ^ = 0.20. As this basin has proportionally less of the dry 
plateau formation than that of the Arkansas, and more than that of the Ohio and 
Upper Mississippi, this value of the ratio correspoads well with thoc«e deduced 
for those basins. It cannot therefore vary much froji exactness. 

General table of reiulta of downfall and drainage meafurements. — The fol- 
lowing table has been prepared to exhibit in a convenient form a recapitulation 
of these several determinations, the names of the tributaries being arranged in 
the order of their annual discharge. 

Annual downfall and drainage. 



Basin. 


Annual downfall. 


Annual drainage. 




Name. 


Area. 


Ratio. 


Ohio river 


Sq. mile$. 
214,000 
518,000 
169,000 
32,400 
189,000 
97,000 
13,850 
10,500 
1, 147, 000 


Cubic feet. 

20, 700, 000. 000, 000 

25, 200, 000, 000, 000 

13,800,000,000,000 

' 3, 600, 000, 000, 000 

13,000,000,000,000 

8,800.000,000,000 

1, 500, 000, 000, 000 

1, 100, 000, 000, 000 

78, 900, 000, 000, 000 


CuibcfeeL 
5, 000, 000, 000, 000 
3, 780, 000, 000, 000 
3, 300, 000, 000, 000 
3, 240, 000, 000, 000 
8,000,000,000,000 
1,800,000,000,000 
1, 350, 000, 000, 000 
9, 990, 000, 000, 000 
19,500,000,000,000 


24 


Misjiouri river 


0. 15 


Upper Miatdsgippi 


24 


Small tribatariei 


90 


Arkaniiftii and White rivers 


a 15 


Red river 


20 


Yazoo river 


0*90 


8t Prnnnig nypr 


90 


Entire Miaaiaaippi, excluslye of Red river.. 


0.25 



This table, taken in connection with a map of the region, shows that neither 
the size of its basin nor the length of its course is any criterion of the hydro- 
graphic importance of a tributary stream. 

ft 
SEDIMENT. 

MBASUREMBNTS BY THB DELTA SUVEY. 

Jfitroductory remarks — A knowledge of the amount of sedimentary matter 
held iu suspension by the Mississippi at its different stages, and, in general, of 
the laws which govern the formation of the alluvial delta of this river, is of high 
practical importance. With a view to investigate thoroughly one branch of the 
sabject. Professor Forshey in 1851, in addition to hid current measurements at 
Carrollton, was charged with the duty of collecting, daily, samples of water 
from different parts of the river at that station, so as to present a fair average of 
the whole, and of carefully weighing and preserving the sediment. 

Details of the measurements at Carrollton. — The stations were selected opposite 
the velocity base ; one about 300 feet from the east bank, the next in the mid- 
die of the river, and the other about 400 feet from the west bank. The high- 
water depths at these stations were 100, 100, and 40 feet, respectively. Samples 
of water were collected daily, (Sundays excepted,) at surface, mid-depth, and 
bottom at the first two •stations; and at surface and bottom at the third. The 
samples below the surface were secured by a small keg, heavily weighted at the 
bottom and provided at each of its heads with a large valve, opening upward. 
These valves allowed a free passage to the water while the keg was sinking to 
the required depth, but prevented its escape while being drawn up. When the 
keg reached the surface^ the water contained in it was thoroughly stirred, and 
a bottle filled from it. On returning to the office, 100 grammes of water were 
accurately measured from each of the eight samples, and each parcel was sepa- 
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rately pireserred ia a precipkatiDg betlle. After reeemng six dftys'-eoalnblitions, 
tbeee bottlee were set aside for two weeks to settle. The greater part of the 
water, then perfectly clear, was removed by a nyphon. The remainder, after 
thorough shining, was poured upon a doable filter composed of two pieces of 
filtering paper of exactly eqdal weight. , The bottle was then rinsed with clear 
water and again emptied upon the filter, so as to secure all the sediment. After 
becoming quite dry, the two papers were separated and placed— K)ne containing 
all the sediment of the 600 grammes of river water, and the other perfectly 
pure — ^in opposite sides of a very delicate balance (correct to a millegramme.) 
The difference of weight, which was, of course, the exact weight of the sediment, 
was then accurately ascertained. 

These elaborate measurements were begun on February 17, 1851, and con- 
tinued fifty-two weeks. During the next year it was not deemed necessary to 
make the operation so laborious, since the ratio between the sediment contained 
in the water at any one of the positions, and that contained in the whole river, 
might fairly be considered to be determined by the first year's observations. 
For the second year, therefore, only one sample daily was obtained. It was 
taken from the surface at the position 300 feet from the east bank. 

Table of results. — The following table exhibits the results of these two years* 
measurements at Carrollton. The figures denote the number of grammes of dry 
sediment contained in 600 grammes of river water. The observations of the 
first year are represented by a diagram upon plate XII. 

Sediment contained in Mississippi water at Carrollton, 





First year, 1851-'52. 


Second year. 1852-'53. 




First poBition. 


Second positioD. 


Third position. 


First position. 


Number of weeX. 


1 


t 


1 


1 




* :§ 


1 


1 


QQ 


! 
1 


E 

o 

1 


3d in February 

4th in February 

lAt in March 


Gram. 
0.320 
0.506 
0.521 
0.393 
0.294 
0.228 
0.207 
0.158 
0.190 
0.265 
0.210 
0.188 
0.150 
0.130 
0.117 
0.345 
0.456 
0. 917 
0.498 
0.407 
0.422 
0.501 
0.613 
0.536 
0.617 
0.512 
0.652 
0.456 
0.423 
0.310 
0.292 
0.183 
0.137 
O.120 


Gram. 
0.260 
0.558 
0.530 
0.406 
0.337 
0.207 
0.237 
0.201 
0.190 
0.250 
0.259 
0.210 
0.177 
0.147 
0.139 
0.407 
0.507 
0.960 
0.570 
0.456 
0.492 
0.542 
0.638 
0.587 
0.673 
0.620 
0,716 
0.560 
0.500 
0.450 
0.395 
0.258 
0.187 
0.169 


Gram. 
0.306 
0.571 
0.548 
0.396 
0.323 
0. 259 
0.245 
0.205 
0.195 
0.272 
0.236 
0.205 
0.183 
0.144 
0.132 
a 187 
0.510 
0.940 
0.557 
0.459 
0.511 
0.570 
0.648 
0.621 
0.697 
0.637 
0.738 
0.572 
a535 
0.444 
0.418 
aStO 
0.220 
0.170 


Gram. 

0.310 

0.551 

0.570 

0.373 

0.350 

0.233 

0.235 

0.192 

0.186 

0.265 

0.203 

0.199 

0.158 

0.149 

0.118 

0,365 

0.477 

0.731 

0.528, 

0.395* 

a 441 

0.528 

0.&]2 

0.627 

0.638 

0.440 

0.583 

0.452 

0.393 

0. 277 

0.214 

a 173 

0.125 

a 109 


Gram. 
0.305 
0.628 
0.617 
0.480 
a359 
0.310 
0.253 
0.2U 
0.191 
0.303 
0.253 
0.225 
a 185 
0.142 
0.134 
0.415 
0.515 
•0.981 
0.597 
0.457 
0.516 
0.576 
0.672 
0.660 
0.719 
0.718 
0.780 
0.590 
0.564 
0.485 
0.428 
0.317 
0.215 
0.193 


Gram. 
0.326 
0.653 
0.638 
0.504 
0.357 
0.310 
0.270 
0.225 
0.214 
0.306 
0.252 
0.252 
0.184 
0.160 
0.150 
0.410 
0.517 
1.105 
0.601 
0.482 
0.435 
0.682 
0.675 
0.637 
0.728 
0.702 
0.819 
0.598 
0.562 
0.535 
0.460 
0.348 
0.235 
0.220 


Gram. 

0.318 

0.640 

0.563 

0.418 

0.289 

0.255 

0.210 

0.215 

0.172 

0.264 

0.223 

0.131 

0.144 

0.095 

0.105 

0.285 

0.365 

0.666 

0.427 

0.462 

0.390 

0.475. 

0.674 

0.501 

0.517 

0.361 

0.460 

0,372 

0.256 

0.273 

0.S38 

0.158 

0.096 

0. i07 


Gram. 
0.318 
0.805 
0.771 
0.568 
0.456 
0.368 
0.273 
0.232 
0.237 
0.284 
0. 262 
0.237 
0.173 
0.162 
0.152 
0.390 
0. 457 
1.046 
0.536 
0.425 
0.467 
0.572 
0.612 
0.625 
0. 711 
0.741 
0.788 
0.561 
0.559 
0.540 
0.511 
0.382 
0.265 
a 235 


Gram. 
0.297 
0.715 
0.636 
0.482- 
0.481 
0.548 
0.428 
0.370 
0.320 
0.840 
0.590 
0. 440 
0.465 
0.402 
a 377 
0.364 
0.442 
0.447 
a 452 
0.699 
0.684 
0.664 
0.596 
0.470 
0.490 
0.332 
0.300 
0.205 

a 19a 

0.112 
0.152 

a 100 

0.170 
a092 


Gram. 


Gram. 










2d in Marph 






3d in March 






4tli in MftTPh . . . 






Iflt in Anril 






2d in Aoril 






3d in April... ^ 

4th in Anril. . . 










Irt in May ' 






2d in May 






3d in May 






4th in May 






Sfch in Mav . . 












2d in June 






3d in June . ..... 












Iflt in July 






fid in .lulv 






3d in July 






4th in .Tulv 






Iflt in AufiTUSt • . . « • 






2d in August 






3d in Aumist 






Ml in August. . . 






5th in Auiruat 






Irt in September 

^ in September 

3d In September 

«hfai September.- 

lat in October 






■ 








.. 








2d in October 







vsaemsivn bslta su^bt. 



M 



Bediment contained in 


Misnnippi wUer ai Carrottton^^Oaotxnnedi. 






FlTrt year, 1851-*i'888. 


Second year, t9SS^*fS». 


Number of yeeek. 


First position. 




Third position. 


First portion. 


OD 


1 
S 


1 


1 

00 


i 


1 


OQ 


• 


OQ 


1 


1 


3d in October 


Oram. 
0.100 
0.068 
0.090 

aiao 

0.U5 

an? 

0.109 
0.204 
0.168 
0.234 
0.160 
0.160 
0.144 
0.470 
0.471 
0.137 
0.079 
0.082 


Oram. 
0.132 
0.096 
0.140 
a 151 
0.130 
0.152 
0.107 
0.204 
0.235 
0.294 
0.215 
0.207 
0.193 
0.533 
0.531 
0.216 
0.106 
0.115 


Oram. 
0.136 
0.106 
0.127 
a 152 
0.141 
0.165 
0.119 
0.223 
0.246 
0.295 

afMo 


Oram. 
0.097 
0.054 
0.100 
a 115 
0.109 
0.117 
0.106 
0.180 
0.197 
0.207 
n. 160 


Oram. 
a 146 
0.115 
0.143 
0.167 
0.151 
a 167 
0. 13-2 
0.225 
a 251 
0.333 
0.905 
0.200 
0.210 
0.560 
0.551 
0.206 
0,106 
0.115 


Oram. 
0.159 
0.116 
0.146 
0.173 
0.146 
a 166 
0.139 
0.242 
0.267 
0.345 
0.245 
0.196 
0.215 
0.550 
0.574 
0.201 
0.101 
0.105 


Oram. 
0.064 
0.061 
0.060 
0.111 
0.103 
0.102 
0.110 
0.155 
a 130 
Q.200 
0.150 
0.128 
0.1.30 
0.406 
0.386 
0.171 
0.097 
0.071 


0. m 

0. 136 
0.175 
0.207 
0.218 
0.202 
0.151 

a 160 

0.329 
0.346 
0.260 
0.200 
0.248 
0.605 
0.543 
0.221 
0.065 
0.094 


Ortun. 
0.071 
0.081 
0.141 
0.068 
0.056 
0.S85 
0.402 
0.300 
0.315 
0.325 
0.342 
0.255 
0.503 
0.520 
0.370 
0.332 
0.308 
0.234 


Oram. 


Oram, 


4th in October., 






l«t in NoTember 




2d in November ....... 






3d in November 






4th in November 






5th in November ...... 






I8t in December 






2d in December 






3d in December 






4tb in December 






1st in Januwry- 

2d in January 


o.iao j 0.190 

0. 195 1 0. IS-n 






3din Janaary 


0.535 

0.610 
0.223 
0.099 


0.450 
0.416 
0.161 
n nfti 






4tb in January 

5th in January 

Ittin February 

2d in February 














0. 115 0. 081 










Total 


1&302 


17.552 


17.880 iS-l.v? 


18.977 


19.538 


13.845 


20.070 


19.100 

















Mississippi water under-charged with sedimenL — Important practical deduc- 
tion. — This table is fruitful in results. It establishes that the 'Mississippi water 
is Dot charged to its maximum capacity with sediment; because the distribution 
of the material is dififerent from that which must have place where this is the 
case. Dupuit demonstrates (Chapter V, " Etudes Theoriques et Pratiques sur 
le Mouvenient des Eaux Courantes") that the power of suspension is due to 
the fact that the different layers of water are actuated by different velocities, 
and thus exert different pressures upon the different sides of the suspended 
atoms. Hence, the greater the difference in the velocity of consecutive layers, 
the greater will be the power of suspension. Now it is conclusively proved in 
Chapter IV that the change of velocity from layer to layer is, in horizontal 
planes, the greatest near the banks, and the least near the thread of the current ; 
and in vertical planes parallel to the current, the greatest near the bottom and 
surface, and the least at a point about 0.3 of the depth below the sur£^ce,^here 
the absolute velocity has its maximum value. If , th^p, the water be either 
charged to its maximum capacity or overcharged with sediment, we must find 
the greatest amount near. the banks, and near the sui^ace and botto m, and the 
least amount near the thread of the current, and near the layer 0.3 o^ the depth 
helow the surface. If the water be undercharged, on the contrary, the distribu- 
tion of sediment will follow no law, the amount at any. point being fixed by the 
accidental circumstances of whirls, boils, &c., although, of course, there will be' 
an accumulation of the material near the bottom, where the suspending power 
is very much greater than elsewhere. Bearing these well established principles 
in mind, an inspection of the preceding table must convince any one ^hat the 
Mississippi water is undercharged with sediment, even in the low-water stage. 
A most important practical deduction may be drawn from this £ftct, namely, the 
error of the popular idea that a slight artificial retardation of the current, that 
caused by a crevasse, for instance, must produce a deposit in the channel of 
the river below it. The error of this theory is fully exposed in Chapter VI, 
where the subject is so thoroughly discussed, that it does not require notice 
here. 
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Maximum and minimum amounts of sediment in ISSl.^-^TIiis table ako sbows 
tbat, for the year 1851-'52, the river water (mean of the three positions) con- 
tained the greatest amount of sediment in the third week of June, when the 
weight of this matter constituted g^y of the weight of the river water; that the 
minimcim amount was found in the fourth week of October, when the above 
fraction was only ^757; and that the mean value for the year was y^^* 

In 1852. — The observations of the second year show what caution should be 
observed in attempting to generalize upon the proportion of sediment contained 
in the Mississippi water, even when the observations extend over long penods. 
If it be allowable to assume the same ratio to exist as in 1851-'52, between the 
amount of sediment in the entire river atid that at the surface of tj^e first division, 
we have — for the maximum, minimum, and mean -proportions of sediment to 
water, by weight, during the second year — the fractions ^4j, (fourth week of 
April,) YaST' (^^'^^ week of November,) and j-^, which differ materially from 
the above values for the previous year.* 

Further data upon this subject, — Before drawing any general conclusion, there- 
fore, as to the amount of sedimentary matter annually discharged by the Missis- 
sippi into the gulf, it is well to examine all other data upon the subject. The 
observations of this survey at Columbus in 1858 are the first in order. 

Observations of the survey at Columbus, — ^These observatione were undertaken 
voluntarily by Mr. Fillebrown's assistant, Mr. Webster, and continued until he 
left the party in June. From that date they were made by Mr. Fillebrown. 
These observations are especially interesting in one respect. They demonstrate 
that the Mississippi and the Ohio waters do not mingle until after psOssing Co- 
lumbus, which is fully 20 miles below the junction of these rivers. Where the 
waters do become completely blended is not known, but they are very distinct 
at Columbus, as the following table shows. 

Details of these observations. — The method of observing differed from that 
adopted at CarroUton. Mr. Webster took daily one "measure" of Ohio, and 
one of Mississippi water, at points about midway between the banks and the di- 
viding line, which could be distinguished by the eye. Mr. Fillebrown took 
two "measures" of each, one near the shore, and the other near the dividing 
line. Prior to May 1, the "measure" contained 54 cubic inches. Subsequent 
to that date, one .was used containing 70.5 cubic inches. Surface water only 
was collected. The samples of the two waters were filtered separately every 
day with great care, and the weight of the sediment contained in each was de- 
termined. The results are presented in the following table. To avoid the con- 
fusion arising from different amounts of water being collected at different dates, 
the table has been modified so as to exhibit in all cases the number of grains 
troy of sediment contained in one cubic foot of water. The column headed 
"Mean of river" has beei\ computed by multiplying the numerical mean of the 
other two columns by 1.2, the ratio between the surface and the true mean at 
all depths, derived from the CarroUton observations. 

* Specimens of the characteristic varieties of the sedimentary matter taken from the river 
at CarroUton, in 1851, have been placed in the hands of Mr. de Pourtales, of the United 
States Coast Survey, for microscopic and chemical examination. The same disposition has 
been made of characteristic specimens of the bed and banks of the river, and of the surface 
of the bar of the Southwest Ptiss, and of portious of the alluvial lands. 
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Diagram to represent them.-^ToTef reseat these ''mean of river" resalts prop- 
erly they baye been plotted on a large scale, and interpolations made for laek^g 
days. The mean weekly amotint of sediment per cafoic foot of water tbas cal- 
eulated (table in Chapter VI) is shown on plate XIII. This curve confirms 
the inference drawn from the Garrollton work, that no artificial diminution of 
the high water of the river can 'produce a deposit in the channel. 

Resulting maximum and minimum proportions of sedhnentary matter. — ^From 
the above table it can readily be computed that the maximum, the minimum, 
and the grand mean proportions, by weight, of the sediment to the river water 
(considering 1 cubic foot of this water to weigh 436,247 grains troy) are-^g, 
f ^ ^ ^ y and T^^jy, respectively; the date of the maximum proportion being the 
third week in July, and of the minimum, the third week in October. This result, 
when compared with those deduced from the OarroUton observations^ indicates, 
the variable nature of these ratios. 

Defect in some former measurements of this character. — ^These three results 
will now be compared with those obtained by former observers. A' great diffi- 
culty is encountered at the outset. It has sometimes been the custom to measure 
not the weight of sediment in a given weight or volume of water, but the volume 
of sediment in a given volume of water This method is considered to be ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as the volume of the sediment depends upon its density, 
which may vary with the manner of deposition. A series of experiments was 
made to test this question. 

Test measurements to determine the density of sediment artif dally deposited 
in the usual manner — ^Professor Forshey was provided with a glass tube of uni- 
form bore, 29 inches long and 1 inch in diameter. Into diis, fixed permanently 
in a vertical position, he poured 6 grammes of river water from each of the eight 
bottles collected daily during the year 1851-'52. This wa||f was introduced near 
the bottom of the tube by a second funnel-mouthed tube, which, being smaller 
than the first, could readily be inserted. The main tube contained about four 
days' collections, and the water near the top thus had time to become perfectly 
clear before it wa^ forced out by new contributions. At the end of the- year he 
thus secured the sediment from 14,976 grammes of river water, which, with the 
diameter of his tube, would have made a column about 186 feet in height. 

Observed phenomena. — The following extract from his manuscript report con- 
tains interesting details: 

•* A severe frost in January froze the water a^d cracked the tube, but it lost 
only some clear water near the top. The mud in the bottom was curdled into 
rolls, and no longer lay compactly. It was 2.5 inches to the top of the curdled 
mass. 

'* Fungi grew in the water and along the walls of the tube during the summer, 
but decayed and disappeared in the winter. 

"Leaving the tube full of the last water contributed, 1 reached with a small 
wire and idponge the mass of alluvium, and stirred it completely, and then washed 
dowA the walls of the tube, and left it to settle. At the end of three months the 
height of the alluvial column was 2 inches. 

"I found by inserting a wire that one inch was tolerably solid alluvium while 
the other was soft, blackish slime, probably decayed fungi and algae, and other 
carbonaceous matters. 

"I then left the cork out, and, in the course of a yeai*, the entire column of 
water, say 15 inches, up to the crack made by the frost in the tube, had evapo- 
rated, and left a mass of blackish matter, contracted so as to leave the walls on 
all sides near 1^ inches high.'* 

Analysis of results. — He proceeds to state that this deposit was I inch in 
height, solid matter, and hence that the volume of the deposit was 7^^ of the 
vcrfume of the turbid water. 



This temlt d^ndnstrataB that the apeoific gza^ity of tbis solid matter was 
mucii less thtua that of the oirdiiiary depositions of the Mississippi, or, in other 
words, that the conditions under which the deposit was q[iade affected its density, 
as it had been sobpected wonld be the case. This is evident from the follQwing 
considerations : 

The river water placed in the tube was taken from the identical collection, 
(^ which sedimentary matter was shown to constitute t^sk P^^> ^7 weight. 
This matter, as deposited In the tube, constituted ^^^ part, by volume. Its 
specific gravity was, then, if§|- = 1.23.* The specific gravity of common earth 
is nsually consid^ced to be 1.5 ; that of sand, 1.8 ; that of clay^ 1.93. Professor 
Forshey found the specific gravity of three samples of ^be bank of the river, at 
OarroUton, to be 1.91, 1.93, and 1.96. Two samples of the deposit made by the 
Mississippi, upon the bank opposite Vicksburg, in the flood of 1858, gave 1 92 
and 1.93, respectively, for this quantity. . (At the gulf the material deposited 
is still more dense. Thus, of samples collected by this survey a^t the mouth of 
the Southwest Pass, in 20 feet water inside the bar, on the bar, and in 30 and 
40 feet water outside the bar, the specific gravity was uniformly 2.6. In 20 
feet water outside the bar, it was 2.8.) It is evident then that the density of 
the solid in Professor Forshey's tube was materially less th^i^ if it had been 
deposited naturally upon the river bank. 

Ri^idting proof of, ike error in an old method of observing, — ^The error of 
noting only the volume of the sediment is then demonstrated, since the result, 
being dependent upon the peculiar manipulations adopted by the observer, is 
not determinate.* Discrepancies in measurements, when only the volume has 
been considered, should therefore be expected. 

MEAI^URBMBNTS UPOxV THB MISSISSIPPI BY OTHUR PARTIBS. 

Former measurements of the sedimentary matter contained in Mississippi 
water. Captain Taieott,~^r, Meade and Mr. Sidell, assistants of Captain 
Calcott in his survey of the mouths of the Mississippi, in 1838, measured the 
amount of sedimentary matter contained in the water. The former, from obser- 
vations made in April and May, considers the quantity to be the ^^^ part, by 
weight. The latter adopts ^-^^7 ^^^ ^^^^ ratio. Further details of these obser- 
vations are presented in Appendix A of this report. 

The only experiments which are known to have been published are those of 
Professor J. L. Riddell, published in 1846, in De Bow's Commercial Review; 
those of Mr. -Andrew Brown, published in the proceedings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, for the year 1848; those of Lieutenant* 
R. A. Marr, United States navy, published in the proceedings of the same asso* 
elation for the year 1849; and those of the saine officer,, published in 1853 in 
the Washington Astronomical Observations, volume III. These labors will 
be noticed in turn. 

Those of Professor Riddell. — ^Professor Riddeirs first experiments upon the 
amount of sediment contained in Mississippi water are reported in a letter ad- 
dressed to Sir Charles Lyell, on March 5, 1846. The following is an extiact 
from this letter: 

" In July, 1843, I made some careful experiments, to determine the amount 
of sedimentary matter in the Mississippi water, which then possessed about an 
average degree of turbidness. For each experiment I used near a pint of water, 
475 85 grammes (Fr.) actual weight. The sediment was allowed near ten days 
for natural subsidence; it was then carefully collected, allowed to dry sponta- 
neously, and when effectually dry was carefully weighed. 

* Professor Forshey did not 'check this determination by actual measurement. 
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Sediment 111 
graiDti. 


Ratio by 

weigrtt to 
the whole. 


No. 1.— Prociirftd froni oppoKite T^andolph, by Dr. PrRk«, In Jnne, 1843-, ,-- ,^, 


0.38 
0.35 
0.40 
0.40 


1-1190 


No 2 -— OoDonite Carthfure in Jan6 Dr. Dnwe . .............................. 


1-1250 


No. 3 — OnnoHite New Orloana. June. Dr. Drake 


1-1350 


No. 4.— Opposite New Orleans, July 6, 1843 


1-1190 







** Average ratio of dry sedimentary matter, in nambers 1, 2, 3, 4, to the weight 
of water and sediment = near 1-1245." He adds, that by volume the ratio 
w near ^^. 

Second aeries. — ^Professor Riddell's second experiments were made when a 
member of a committee appointed by the Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists to ascertain the amount of sediment carried into the sea by the 
Mississippi river. His report was read at the meeting of this body in 1846. 
The following extracts sufficiently explain his labors : 

" The following table embraces the results of experiments upon Mississippi 
water, taken at intervals of three days, extending from May 21 to August 13, 
1846. The water was drawn up in a pail from a wharf near the mint, where 
there is considerable current. Its temperature was observed at the time, and 
the height of the river determined. Some minutes, afterward the pail of water 
was agitated, and two samples of one pint each measured out The glass pint 
measure was graduated by weighing into it, at 60° Fahr., 7,295.581 grains of 
distilled water, and markinac the height with a diamond. 

"Prom the pint samples of water, after standing a day or two, most of the 
. matter mechanically suspended would subside to the bottom of the containing 
vessels. Near two-thirds of the clear supernatant liquid was next decanted, 
while the remaining water, along with the sediment, was, in'each instance, poured 
upon a double filter, the two parts of which had been previously adjusted to be 
of equal weight. The filters were numbered and laid aside, and ultimately dried 
in the sunshine under like circumstances, in two parcels, one embracing the ex- 
periments from May 21 to July 15; the other from July 17 to August 13. The^ 
diflPerence in weight between the two parts of each double filter was then car# 
fully ascertained, and as to the iunef filter alone the sediment was attached, its 
excess of weight indicated the amount of sediment. I employed Mr. John 
Chandler, a skilful manipulator, to assist me in all these operations. « 



. Date of experi- 
ment. 



1846. 

May 21... 

25... 

27... 



June 2. 

4. 

6. 

8. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
16. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
July 1. 



I 

«^ 

bo 
*S 

n 



Ft. In, 

10 11 

10 11 

10 10 

11 



11 
11 
11 
11 
10 



10 8 
10 5 



10 
10 
10 
9 
8 
8 
7 
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72 

73 

73 

74 

75 

75 

75 

75.5 

76 

76 

76.5 

7&5 

77 

77 

77 

77.5 

79 

79.5 



Grains sediment 


in pint of water. 


A. 


B. 


6.66 


7.00 


9.08 


9.12 


7.80 


9.00 


7.30 


8.10 


4.80 


5.45 


7.87 


6.10 


4.60 


4.90 


5.48 


5.60 


6.70 


6.80 


6.50 


6.30 


6.00 


6.00 


6.47 


6.15 


7.08 


7.40 


9.88 


9.00 


&40 


8.48 


8.25 


8.78 


9.10 


9.58 


9.15 


9.25 



Date of experi- 
ment. 



1846. 
July 3- 

6.. 

8.. 
10.. 
13.. 
15. i 
17.. 
20.. 
24.. 
27.. 
29.. 
Aug. 1.. 

3.. 

S.. 

7.. 
10.. 
13.. 



Ft. In, 
7 2 
6 2 
6 
1 
9 



6 
5 
5 10 



3 10 
3 1 



a 



79.5 

81 

81 

81 



84 

84 

84.5 

85 

84 

83 

83 

83 

84 



Grains sedimftnt 
in pint of water. 



A. 
9.63 
8.20 
7.30 
6.12 
7.72 
6.67 
4.65 
6.07 
5.76 
4.77 
4.28 
4.40 
3.18 
a56 
2.85 
3.03 
2.97 



B. 

laoo 

7.57 
6.96 
&28 
7.30 
6.80 
4.57 
5u75 
5.72 
4.60 
4.13 
4.44 
3.34 
3.40 
2.85 
2. 93 
3100 



The mean average of column Aii 6.22 grains. The mean average of column £ lit 6. 30 grains. 
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"By repeated tiials in the first week in Jaly, by direct and caiefol compari- 
son with distiUed water, the specific gravity of the filtered river water was found 
to be 1,000.25; consequently a pint of such water at 60^ weighs 7,297.404 
graifis. Thence, by weight, the ratio of the sediment to the water is as 1 to 
1158.3." 

Those of Mr. Andrew Broum.-^'Mr. Brown made a series of measurements 
between the dates July 1, 1846, and June 30, 1848, upon the sedimentary 
matter transported by the Mississippi. The following extracts from his printed 
report exhibit the results of his labors : 

" A series of glass vessels of a cylindrical form were procured, to one end of 
which (that beiog the section of a cylinder) there was iittached a tin tube of the 
; same cylindrical diameter as that of the glass vessel to which it was attached. 
In this tin tube, ioimediately above its junction with the glass cylinder, there 
was inserted a small brass cock, by which the tin tube could be conveniently 
discharged of its contents at pleasure, without causing any disturbance to the 
contents of the glass vessel below. This attached tin tube was in length, abuve 
its lower opening, 48 inches. 

"This tube was chained with water from the Mississippi river, and that water 
allowed time to deposit its contents into the glass vessel below. That being 
accomplished, the water was drawn off, and the tube recharged by more water 
from the river, each particular charge being carefully noted. This process was 
BucceBsively repeated for the different conditions and stages of the river's height 
and velocity, which very materially affected the quantity in suspension. Thus, 
by a succession of such chargings and dischargings of the tin tube, amounting in 
all to four hundred and "^ eighty-four times, or, in the aggregate, to a column of 
water of 1,936 feet, there was deposited a, column of sediment or solid matter of 
46^ inches, (suck column of sediment herein submitted,) enclosed in three of the 
respective glass cylinders above named, and in which the same was deposited 
from the water in the attached tin tube. But this sediment still seems to evince 
some slight disposition for further settlement, and, with a knowledge of its former 
habits, we would say that it would be unsafe to decide on its final quantity being 
more than 44 inches. Greater certainty would have been obtained by giving it 
another year ; but, as the most of it has been long collected, it cannot now, we 
think, shrink to less than 44 inches. Assuming that, therefore, to be the true 
quantity, and the product of a column of river water of 23,232 inches, it necessa- 
rily follows, that as 44 is to 23,232, so is the quantity of solid or^sedimentary 
matter contained in the water to the volume of the river, or, in words and figures, 

the mean proportional quantity of sediment to the river is as 1 to 528." 

• ••••••••• 

" In collecting the test water from which the above 44 inches of sediment was 
obtained, much care was taken to procure it from that part of the current where 
it was sufficiently agitated to prevent, in any measure, a subsidence of such 
matter as should he held in suspension. It was fully decided, after many trials, 
that there was no sensible difference of quantity contained in any part of the 
water throughout its whole dtpth, or from the top to the bottom of the river, 
provided it was in the main current, for where agitation was equal and effective, 
there also the suspension of sedimentary matter was found to be equal. 

"There can be no question but that much matter in the character of coarse 
sand and gravel is transported by the river current; of the quantity of this your 
committee could have no possible opportunity of estimating the value, or even 
ascertaining its existence, only that the many sand and gravel bars visible at 
low-water stages of the river are composed, to a considerable extent, of such 
matter, and they are subject to a perpetual change of position, and consequent 
tendency of their matter to the river's mouth." 

• •••••••• • 

"We found, in the incipient stages of the depositing process, a Very decided 
want of uniformity to take place in the deposition of the sedimentry matter in 
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the glass tsbe, whkh, in place of settling JeTel, was, on the contrarf» fonnd to he 
settling in such a. manner as to giire it a very ioelined upper surface. The cause 
of this unexpected peculiarity was inquired into, and at once suspected to proceed 
from the unequal distrihution or action of light, one side of the tube heing more 
disposed to that iafluence than the other. To verify this conjecture, the tube 
was turned round in an opposite direetion to that influence* when the low side 
not only recov^ed itself, but very soon had an inclination upward, and, as often 
as the turning round was resorted to, the same effect was produced, for most sedi- 
ment would persist in settling on the dark side of the tube, that being least agi- 
tated by the action of light. To render the cause of this phenomenon a fact no 
longer to be doubted, a slip of black paper was procured, in width about half 
the circumference of the glass cylinder, and to one side of which it was applied 
in order to exclude the light from that side, while it had free access to the other; 
the result was as anticipated, for it caused a very much increased deposit on the 
side shaded by the paper. 

'*Thi8 variation, or ihclined settling, progressively decreased as the lighter 
part of the tube, through which the particles had to fall, became shortened by 
its filling up with sediment" 

These interesting observations as to the effect of light upon the deposition of 
sediment are certainly confirmatory of the conclusion already arrived at — that 
the density of the deposit from the same sample of river water may vary materi- 
ally, according to the circumstances under which it is deposited. 

Those of Lieutenant Marr. — Lieutenant Manr's first sediment observations 
were continued during the months of April, May, and June, and a part of July, 
1849. He thus reports the results : 

** The quantity of silt has been ascertained by daily placing a known quantity 
of river water in a box, drawing off the water as it becomes dear, and weigh: 
ing (wjien dried) the earth thus deposited. The average quantity. of earth con- 
ti^ined in 100 cubic feet of river water is twelve and seven-tenths pounds/' 

The fraction representing the proportion, by weight, of the*sediment to the 
water is 5^. This is certainly too large for a true yearly mean, on account of 
the turbid rise in the Missouri, which always occurs about this date. In 1856 
the value for these months at Columbus was j^s^* while for the whole period of 
the observations it was only j^^j. Had not a very unusual flood of compara- 
tively pure water from the Ohio occurred, the difference between these fractions 
would have'.heen much greater. (See preceding table of sediment at Golumbas.) 

Second series. — Lieutenant Marr's second series of observations upon Missis- 
sippi sediment were continued from March 1, 1850, to March 1, 1851. The 
foilowing extract from his report explains his method of taking them : 

"A quantity of water has been daily obtained from the middle of the surface 
of the river, and two quarts of it placed in a barrel to settle. In bulk, the sedi- 
ment thus obtained has been found to be in proportion to the water by which it 
was deposited as 1 to 2950." 

Observations upon other rivers. — The preceding observations are all that have 
been collected from which the proportion of sediment contained in Mississippi 
water may be determined. The following facts relative to European rivers are 
of value as affording a means of comparison. 

MEASUREMENTS UPON EUROPEAN AND OTHER RIVERS. 

The Rhone, — In the report of M. A. 'Surell upon the improvement of the 
mouths of the Rhone, it is stated that from the experiments made by a commis- 
sion at Lyons in 1844, the quantity of earthy matter held in suspension by the 
Rhone at that point was, by weight, Ty^t)7* From similar experiments made 
at Aries, the head of the delta of the Khone, during four months in 1808 and 
1809, by Messrs. Gorsse and Subours, the quantity of sedimentary matter held 
by the Rhone at that place wa9, by weight, -^^ ^ in the low stage of the river, 
and 7^ for the maximum in the floods, and -^^^ in the mean condition of the 
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river. Aeeordiflg to M. Smell's own researehes, the qnatitfty of earthy matter 
suspended by the waters of the Rhone, in its coarse thi^ngh the delta, increases 
from the surface to the bottom, the proportions between the two being as 100 to 
188. 

In certain circnmstances (not mentioned) the proportionate quantity of earthy 
matter is not the same from the head of the delta to the mouths of the rirer. 

The greatest floods do not contain the greatest quantities of earthy matter ; 
the maximums observed in several periods correspond to a mean stage of the 
river. 

The greatest quantity ever observed was, by weight, ^. It was found 
when the river was two-thirds up with a mean velocity of probably about eight 
feet per second. 

The mean was, by weight, ^^^^ which, he states, should* be regarded as a 
minimum. 

The Po, — ^The Chevalier Lombardini, in his papers upon the Po, uses ^ J^ 
for the proportion by volume of earthy matter held in suspension by the Po; the 
determination of this proportion he credits to Tadini. 

The Vistula. — ^M. Spittel statefr that in the Vistula the quantity of sedimentary 
matter is greatest just after the passage of the ice, when it is -^ by volume, the mean 
velocity being about 10 feet per second. It is stated that the velocity in the 
thread of the current, at the height of the flood, is 30 feet per second in that part 
of the river just above the point of separation of the Nogat. Experiments to 
determine the mean amount have not been made— :^t least not published. 

. The jRAtwc— The sedimentary matter carried by the Rhine, in Holland, during 
the flood, according to Hartsoeker, is by volume ^Jiy- 

According to experiments made by M. Leonara Homer at Bonn, the Rhine 
at that place, more than 100 miles ab3ve the head of the delta, carrie Teiinr 
of its volume of sedimentary matter. 

The Ganges. — ^Mr. Everest, who made a series of experiments upon the Gkinges 
at Ghazipur, Bengal, found that the mean annual proportion of sedimentary 
matter transported by that river was about gj^y by weight, or x^n: ^7 volume, 



of that of the water. 
^ respectively. 



In the four flood months these numbers were -j-^ and 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 



For Gonvenienoe oi reference, the different results above mentioned are recapit- 
ulated in tte following table, the denominator of the fraction whose numerator 
is unity being given. 

Proportion of sediment in river water. 



River. 



Mississippi at Garfollton 

Do 

Xi88i8sippi at Columbus .... 

Hissisidppi at the mouths. . . 
Do 

Mississippi at varions places 

MiiwiSBippi at New Orleans . 

MissisHippi at Natcbei 

Misgissippl at Memphis 

Do 

Rhone at Lyoni 

Rhone at Aries 

Rhone in delta '. 

Po. 



Ganges. 



Aathority. 



By weight. By bulk. 



Mississippi delta survey.. 



do 

Mr. Meade 

Mr. Sidell 

Professor Riddell 

do 

Mr, Brown ............... 

Lieutenant Marr 

do 

M. SureU , 

MM. Gorsse and Subours. 

M. Surell , 

M. Tadlnl 

Mr. Everest , 



Water to sediment 



1,808 
1.449 
1,321 
1,256 
1,724 
1,245 
1,155 



596 



17,000 
2,000 
8,500 



510 



3, 435* 
2,753* 
2,510* 
2,386* 
3,276* 
2.366' 
3,000 
SOB 
1,132* 
2,950 



300 
1,021 



Measurements made. 



For 12 months, 1851-52. 

Forl2monthB, 1853-'53. 

For 9 months, 1858. 

For 2 months, 1838. 

1838. 

For 14 days, summer 1843. 

For 35 days, summer 1846. 

At irreflrnlar dates, 1846-48. 

For 3. 5 flood months, 1849. 

For 12 months, 1850.'51. 

1844. 

For 4 months, 180e-'9. 



For 13 months. 



* Computed by assuming the specific gravity to be 1. 9, which, « already shown, is nearly that of the natural 
deposits 9f the Mississippi river. 
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OonrTtmons reipentimg proportiom of sedimeniary moHerr^A comparisoii of 
tbese different resnltB leads to tke belief that no material ervor will result from 
asattming that the sediment of the Misaissippi is to the water, by weight, nearly 
as 1 to 1,500, and by bulk nearly a^ 1 to ^,900 ; provided long periods of time 
be considered. 

Annual atnount transported to the gulf.'-^lf this be so, and if the mean annual 
discbarge of the Mississippi proper be correctly assumed at 19,500,000,000,000 
cubic feet, it follows that 812,500,000,000 pounds of sedimentary matter, consti- 
tuting one square mile of deposit 241 feet in depth, are yearly transported in a 
state of suspension into the gulf. Or, adding to the mean annual discbarge of 
the Mississippi at Garrollton the mean annual dischai-ge of the three oatlet 
bayous, we have for the total discharge from the basin 21,300,000,000,000 cubic 
feet; containing 887,500,000,000 pounds of earthy matter, which is yearly de- 
posited upon the delta proper (see Chapter VII for its boundaries) or transported 
to the gulf. This would form a mass one mile square and 263 feet thick. 

When the Mississippi swamp lands are securely protected against overflow, 
the earthy matter, which, in their original condition, was annually deposited 
upon them, will be carried to the gulf, and the yearly depositions in it will be 
thus increased. The amount of this increase can be approximately estimated 
by the aid of certain numbers deduced in a subsequent part of this report:. Thus, 
the discharge into any one of the great swamps, during the mean annual flood, 
may be taken at 100,000 cubic feet per second during a period of one month 
and a half for the St. Francis, Yazoo, and Tensas; and three months for the 
Atcbafalaya bottom or Delta proper. Taking into consideration the fact tbat 
during every great flood year the breaks in the levees have been so numerous 
and so large that the volume of water discharged through them has been nearly 
equivalent to the volume discharged over the banks in their natural condition, 
we have for the additional amount of sedimentary matter that will be carried to the 
gulf 81,000,000,000 pounds, or about one-tenth of that transported to it before 
the construction of levees, * 

Observations upon inaterial rolling along the bottom of the river, — ^Besides 
the amount held in suspension, the Mississippi pushes along into the gulf large 
quantities of earthy matter. 

The well-known fact that rivers in their upper courses transport gravel and 
sand, and the experiments of Dubuat upon the velocities required to move various 
materials composing the beds of rivers, and the rate at which flne sand was 
puHhed along the bed of the river Hayne, together with some experiments by 
Mr. George G. Meade, now captain topographical engineers, on the bar of the 
Southwest Pass. in 1838, to ascertain the nature of the earthy matter suspended 
by the river near the bottom, led to the attempt in 1851 to ascertain by experi- 
ment whether any material was pushed along the bottom of the Mississippi in 
its lower trunk, and what the nature of that material was. The first experiment 
was made near the mouth of Red river, and the facts elicited by it induced the 
direction to the CarroUton party to include these experiments in its regular duty, 
and, subsequently, to comprise this subject among those to be investigated at 
the mouth of the river. A keg similar to that used in collecting water below 
the surface was sunk to the bottom of the river. The current immediately over- 
turned it; and the valves opening allowed the water to pass freely through. 
After remaining a few minutes it was drawn .suddenly up, and was invariably 
found to contain material such as gravel, sand, and earthy matter. These ex- 
periments were made at various stations from Bed River landing to Garrollton. 
At Red River landing the material was chiefly small gravel and coarse sand ; 
at Morganza, coarse sand and small balls of blue clay; at Fausse Rividre, 
(Waterloo,) coarse sand. At Garrollton these experiments were frequently re- 
peated at all stages of the river, and always with the same result, chiefly sand 
and earthy matter being collected. 
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No ex;aet measnrement of the amount of the annaal eoatribiidoafl to the gulf 
from this eoarce can be made, but from the yearly rate of progress of the bars 
into the gulf (see Chester VIII) it appears to be about 750,000»000 cubic feet« 
which would cover a square mile about 27 feet deep. 

Total anmtal cofUributions of the river to the gulf, — The total yearly contri- 
botions from the river to the gulf amount then to a pmem 268 feet in height, 
with a base of one square mile ; or, including the deposit upon the delta proper, 
290 feet high. With levees perfected, this height will be 315 feet. 

To determine the age of the delta &om such data, the extent of the areiC upon 
which the sedimentary matter is deposited, and the depth below the surface of 
the former bottom of the gulf, must be known. Neither has been ascertained 
with sufficient accuracy to make the computation of any value. 

TEMPBRATURB. 

Measurements, — ^Measurements to ascertain the relative temperature (Fahr.) 
of the ail and water were conducted daily for two years at Carrollton. The air 
temperature has been determined by taking a mean of observations made at 6 
a. m., 3 p. m., and 9 p. m., which very nearly represents the mean for the twenty- 
four hours. 

Air and water temperature at GarrollUm. 



Week. 



3dm February. . 
4th in February.. 

Istia March 

2d in March 

3d in March 

4th in March . - . - 

l8t in April 

2d in April 

3d in April 

4th in April 

lutin May 

2d in May 

3d in May 

4th in May 

5th in May 

l«t in June 

2d in June. -„..«. 

3d in June 

4th fai June 

l8tin July 

2d in July 

3d in July 

4ih in July 

1st in Au^st 

2d in August 

3d in August 



1851. 



Air. Water. 



63 



70 
69 
68 
65 
72 
74 
81 
79 
78 
79 
81 
77 
79 
8L 
85 
84 
81 
82 
80 
83 



44 

45 
48 
48 
51 
56 
59 
62 
64 
63 
63 
64 
67 
72 
76 
79 
79 
79 
78 
79 
80 
80 
81 
&3 
82 
84 



Air. Water. 



63 
66 
65 
57 
71 
66 
67 
65 
65 
74 
72 
76 
78 
76 
78 
77 
81 
82 



79 
80 
84 
82 
79 



44 
45 
48 
50 
51 
54 
55 
57 
58 
56 
58 
61 
65 
68 
72 
73 
75 
77 
79 
80 
81 
83 
84 
86 
86 
85 



Week, 



4th in Augntit 

5th in August 

Ist in September. 
2d in Sep I ember . 
3d in September . 
4th in September. 
Ist in October . . . 

2d in October 

3d in October 

,4th in October . . . 
Ist in November . 
2d in November . 
3d in November . 
4th in November. 
5th in November. 
iBt in December . 
2d in December.. 
3d in December.. 
4th in December, 
lat in January... 
2d in January. .. 
3d in Januaiy. . . 
4th in January... 
5th in January... 
latin February.. 
2d in February. . 



1851-'52. 



Air. Water. 



81 
80 
81 
78 
76 
73 
75 
70 
62 
64 
66 
55 



51 
50 
60 
41 
58 
54 
47 
39 
37 
52 
57 
52 



85 
83 
82 
82 
82 
81 
78 
75 
72 
69 
65 
62 
59 
57 
54 
51 
48 
45 
43 

46 
42 
37 
35 
38 
43 



1852-'53. 



Air. Water. 



82 
82 
80 
78 
78 
80 
77 
75 
72 
74 
68 
70 
62 
58 
59 
61 
59 
64 
67 
54 
56 
50 
49 
52 
56 
57 



84 
84 
63 
83 
82 
81 
79 
78 
75 
73 
70 
68 
63 
55 
51 
49 
48 
48 
49 
48 
46 
45 
43 
43 
44 
43 



Resides. — From this table it appears that the mean annual temperature of the 
river water for the first and second years was 63.9° and 64.3° Fahr., the corre- 
sponding air temperatures being 67.6° and 69 8°. That is, the mean temperature 
of the river water at this point of its course is about 4^5 degrees colder than that 
of the atmosphere. To illustrate the relative changes of temperature in air and 
water at different seasons of the year, a small diagram has been added to plate 
Xll. The curves represent the mean of the two years* observations given in 
the above table. They show that the changes of temperature in the water are 
much more uniform and gradual than the corresponding changes in the atmo- 
sphere, and also that they occur later. The water is warmest in the latter part 
uf August, and coldest iu the latter part of January, the difference between these 
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extremes of mean weekly temperature beia|f 46 degrees. Tbe eorresponding 
di£fereDce in air temperature is only about 40 degrees, the mean weekly tem- 
perature of the water reaching greater extremes, both of heat and of cold, than that 
of tbe air. 

Lieutenant Marr*s ohservations. — These obserrations being rather of scien- 
tific interest than of practical yalue, were not repeated when field-work was 
resumed in 1857, lest they might interfere with more important duties. A 
similar series was conducted, however, by Lieutenant Marr, U. S. N., at Memphis, 
between March 1, 1850, aud February 28, 1851, with the following results: 
** The mean temperature of the river is 60.95^ ; that of the atmosphere, 60. 44^. 
I expected to find the former the lower, as the river flows from more northern 
latitudes. Wolf river, which runs along the same parallel of latitude, aud enters 
the Mississippi at this place, has a greater temperature than the Mississippi. 
From this it seems that the mean temperature of each of these rivers is greater 
than that of the atmosphere about them. The gradual manner in which the 
temperature of the Mississippi river is a£fected by local changes in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, suggests the idea that it may be regarded as an index 
of the mean temperature of the climates through which the river flows. The 
difference betwcien the temperature of the water at the surface and at the bottom 
ef the river is usually so slight as not to be observable with the common ther- 
mometer. Occasionally I have found a difference Of a small fraction of a 
degree." 

General deductions. — These measurements, in connection with those of this 
survey, indicate that the mean temperature of the Mississippi water increases , 
3^ Fahrenheit in traversing the 750 miles of river channel between Memphis' 
and GarroUton. The corresponding difference of mean annual temperature of 
the atmosphere Is about 8^ Fahrenheit. ^ • 

LEVEES. 

Scope of the present discussion, — ^It is designed to limit the discussion of this 
subject in this chapter to the history of the progress of the levees in the 
Mississippi valley ; the present general organizations for the maintenance of the 
levee system in the different States ; and, lastly, the dimensions and cost of 
the existing levees. In chapter VI the subject will be continued, and the 
dimensions required to effectually protect the country, the dangers of the system, 
&c. win be fully considered. 

HISTORY OP THE PROGRESS OF THE LEVEES IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Levee system coextensive with civilization below the mouth of tfte Ohio. — As 
already seen, by far the greater and more fertile portion of the natural banks of 
the Mississippi river between Cape Girardeau and the gulf is below the level of 
the floods. Since this condition has existed from a period long anterior to the 
discovery of the country, the first object of the settler has always been to secure 
himself from inundation during the high stages of the river. Throughout the 
entire region the levee system has been adopted for this purpose, to the exclu- 
sion of every other except that of cut-offs, which has been partially tried in a 
very few instances for local objects. The history of the levees is, therefore, 
intimately connected with that of the settlement of the country.' 

First settlements of the country. — ^The first permanent settlements by Euro- 
peans in the valley of the Lower Mississippi were made at Natchez and at the 
present site of New Orleans. At Natchez the bluffs were occupied, but at New 
Orleans precautions had to be at once taken to protect the colony from inun- 
dation. 

Levees in 1717. — According to Dumont, De la Tour, the engineer who laid 
out the city of New Orleans in 1717, directed "a dike or levee to be raised in 
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front, tlie more efFectuallj to preserve the city from overflow.'* Although this 
work was so early contemplated, it was not completed until November, 1727, 
when Grovernor Perrier announced that the New Orleans levee was finished, it 
being 5,400 feet in length, and 18 feet wide on the top.. He added that within a 
year a levee would be constructed for IS miles above and below the city, which, 
though not so strong as that at the city, ** would answer the purpose of prevent- 
ing overflows." 

In 1723. — In the mean time colonists continued to arrive slowly and occupy 
the land along the river banks, so that in 1723, according to Francois Xavier Mar- 
tin *' the only settlements then begun below the Natchez were those of St. Reine 
and Madame de Mezieres, a little below Point Couple — ^that of Diron d'Arta- 
guette, at Baton Rouge — that of Paris, near bayou Manchac — that of the Marquis 
fPAnconio, below Lafourche-.that of the Marquis d'Artagnac, at Cannes Brulees — 
that of De Meuse, a little below, and a plantation of three brothers of the name 
of Chauvin, lately from Canada, at the Tchapitoulas." 

In 1728. — In 1728 Dumont says there were five colonies "extending for 30 
miles above New Orleans, who were obliged to construct levees of earth for 
their protection." The expense of constructing these embankments was borne 
by the planters, each building a levee the length of his river front. 

In 1735. — In 1731 the Mississippi Company gave up the colbny to the French 
Crown, In 1735 Du Pratz states that "the levees extended from English bend, 
12 miles below, to 30 miles above and on both sides of the river " The same 
year, the insufficiency of the works was demonstrated, as "the water was very 
\ high, and the levee broke in many places." It is certain that this difficulty 
continued to be felt, for in 1743, according to Grayarrd, " an ordinance was pro- 
mulgated requiring the inhabitants to complete their levees by the first of Jan- 
uary, 1744, under a penalty of forfeiture of theii* lands to the Crown." 

In 1752. — According to Monette,in 1752 the plantations extended "20 miles 
below, and 30 miles above New Orleans," and in that distance "nearly the whole 
coast was in a high state of cultivation, and securely protected from floods." 

In 1770. — Captain Philip Pittman, who published a work in 1770, defines 
the settlements at that date as extending only "30 miles above, and 20 miles 
below New Orleans." In other words, the inhabitants for twenty years had 
been devoting themselves to the cultivation and improvement of those districts 
already partially reclaimed, instead of trying to extend the levees farther along 
the bank. The wars between England and France, the cession by the latter 
power of all her territory on the Mississippi to Spain in 1763, and the impolitic 
course pursued by the Spanish governors, doubtless contributed to retard the 
growth of the ^colony at that epoch. It also appears to have been supposed 
that the settlements could not be extendei farther down the river, "on account 
of the immense expense attending the levees necessary to protect the fields from 
the inundations of sea and land floods," which would render it advisable to 
defer the settlement of that section of the country "until the land shall be 
raised by the accession of soil." — (Francois Xavier Martin.) 

In 1805. — In the year 1800 the territory was ceded back to France, Napoleon 
being then First Consul. In 1803 it was ceded to the United States. Its con- 
dition may be inferred from the following extracts from the abstract of docu- 
ments of the State Department and of the Treasury, 1802-5: 

'*The principal settlements in Louisiana are on the Mississippi river, which 
begins to be cultivated about twenty (20) leauges from the sea. Ascending you 
see them improve on each side till you reach the city [New Orleans.] Except 
on the point just below Iberville, the country from New Orleans is settled the 
whole way." 

"Above Baton Rouge, at the distance of 50 leagues from New Orleans and on 
the west side of the Mississippi, is Pbinte Coup6e, a populous and rich settle- 
ment, extending 8 leagues along the river. Behind it on an old bed of the 
6 
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river, now a lake, whose outlets are closed up, is the settlement of Fausse 
Riviere." 

" There is no other settlement on the Mississippi except the small one called 
Concord, opposite Natchez, till you come to the Arkansas rirer, 250 leagues 
above New Orleans. Here is a small settlement. There is no other settlement 
from this place to New Madrid." 

"On both banks of this creek [bayou La Pourche] there aie settlenaents one 
plantation deep for near 15 leagues." 

"Bayou Plaquemine, 32 leagues above New Orleans, is the principal and 
swiftest communication to the rich and populous settlement of Attakapas and 
Opelousas." 

In 1812. — ^Louisiana was admitted to the federal Union in 1812. Stoddard in 
his history of Louisiana, published in that year, states : " These banks [lerees] ex 
tend on both sides of the river, from the lowest settlements to Point Couple on 
one side, and to the neighborhood of Baton Eouge od the other, except where 
the country remains unoccupied.*' 

*'Few settlements are formed on the west bank of the Mississippi between 
the Red and Arkansas jivers. They are thinly scattered along from Red river 
to the mouth of the Yazoo." 

Brackenridge states : •* From Pointe Couple to La Fourche, two-thirds of 
the banks are perfectly cleared, and from thence to New Orleans the settlements 
continue without interruption on both sides, and present the appearance of a 
continued village." 

In 1828. — In 1828 the levees were continuous from New Orleans nearly to 
Red River landing, excepting above Baton Rouge on the left bank, where the 
bluffs rendered them unnecessary. Above Red river they were in a very dis- 
connected and unfinished state dn the right bank as far as Napoleon. Elsewhere 
in the alluvial region their extent was so limited as to make it unnecessary to 
mention them. 

In 1844. — In 1844 the levees had been made nearly continuous from New 
Orleans to Napoleon on the right bank, and many isolated levees existed along the 
lower part of the Yazoo front. Above Napoleon, few or none had yet been 
attempted. 

Donation hy the federal govemynent in 1B50. — ^In September, 1850, a great 
impulse was given to the work of reclaiming the -alluvial region below the 
mouth of the Ohio by the federal government, which by an act approved Sep- 
tember 28, 1850, granted to the several States all swamp and overflowed lands 
within their limits remaining unsold, in order to provide a fund to reclaim the 
districts liable to inundation. The States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Missouri soon organized offices for the sale of the swamp lands, and 
appointed commissioners for the location and construction of the levees. The 
systems adopted were generally faulty, and have undergone. many modifications. 
Those now in force will be explained under the next subdivision of this subject. 

Condition of levees in 1858. — Careful examinations and inquiries made by 
parties of the delta survey, in the autumn of 1857 and the winter of 1858, 
resulted in the following exhibit of the actual condition of the levees at that 
date. Each bank of the river will be noticed in turn. 

On the right hanV^ — ^Beginning at the head of the alluvial region, on the 
right bank the inlet "between Cape Girardeau and Commerce bluffs was closed 
by a macadamized road, some 4 feet high, which crossed the low ground about 
2.5 miles from the river bank. From Commerce bluffs to a sandy ridge above 
overflow near Dog-tooth bend, the levees were nearly completed. Thence, they 
were finished to a point 6 miles below Cairo. Here was a gap of 3 miles, 
but upon lands so elevated as to be overflowed only in the highest floods; 
Next was a strip of high land above overflow, 3 miles in extent. Next 
came 8.5 miles of completed levee ; next 0.5 of a mile of high land above over* 
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flow. This point is about 5 miles above Hickman. Thence to bayou St. John 
there was a continuous levee. Thence to Point Pleasant the land was entirely 
above overflow. Thence to the northern boundary of Arkansas, the levees 
were nearly completed. Between the northern boundary of Arkansas and 
Osceola there were about 2.5 miles of unfinished levees. In the bend below 
Osceok was a gap 1.5 mile long. Opposite Island 34 wa» another, 1.5 mile 
long. Between Islands 36 and 37 was another, 2 5 miles long. At foot of 
Island 37 was another, 4 miles long. At foot of Island 39 was another, 1.5 
mile long. At foot of Island 41 was another, 0.3 of a mile long. Six miles 
below Memphis was another. 1.5 mile long. In Council bend, near Island 53, 
was another, 3 miles long. In Walnut bend, near Island 56, was another 1 
mile long. The above list includes the whole St. Francis bottom. By sum- 
ming up the dijfferent gaps, it will be found that they were about 25 miles in length . 
It Would be a great error to imagine that the bottom was securelj' leveed with 
the exception of these breaks. The levees had all been made since the flood 
of 1851, and consequently had never been tested. They were much too low, 
hardly averaging 3 feet in height, although some of them, across old bayous, 
were of enormous size, as, for instance, a short one near the northern boundary 
of Crittenden county, which was Reported to be 40 feet liigh, 40 feet wide at top 
aud 320 feet wide at bottom. Generally their cross-section was much too small, 
and, upon the whole, they were quite inadequate to effect the object for which 
they were intended. 

From the mouth of ♦St. Francis river to Old Town, the levees were complete. 
Between this place and Scrub-grass bayou there were several gaps, amounting 
to about 14 miles. Thence to Napoleon there were no levees. Between Napo- 
leon and the high land south of Cypress creek there were only about 3 miles 
of levee. Thence nearly to Point La Hache, below New Orleans, the embank- 
ments were completed. 

On the left hank, — On the left bank, excepting a few unimportant private levees, 
there -were no artificial embankments between the mouth of the Ohio and the 
southern boundary of Tennessee. The near approach of the hills to the river, 
throughout the greater part of this region, has the effect of flooding by hill 
drainage the narrow belts of swamp land, and there is no immedis^te prospect of 
auy attempt to reclaim them. Whether leveed or not, they are too trifling in 
extent to have any sensible influence upon the high-water level of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

The Yazoo bottom below the Mississippi State boundary was considered to 
be well protected by levees. They, however, averaged only about 4 feet in 
height, and, having been mainly constructed since 1853, had never been tested 
by a great flood. They were much too low and too narrow, as the flood of 1858 
proved. The levee which closed the Yazoo Pass was an enormou& embankment 
across an old lake. It was 1,152 feet long, and 28 feet high, with a base spread 
out to the width of 300 feet. About 10 miles of gaps in Coahoma and Tunica 
counties (between Islands 51 and 67) had been closed in the winter of 1858, 
and consequently the levees had not had time to settle properly before the oc- 
currence of the high water. There was only one open gap. It was nearly 
opposite Helena, and had been caused by a caving bank. 

Between Vicksburg and Baton Rouge, on the left bank, the levees were com- 
plete where there was any occasion for them. The hills approach so near to 
the river in this part of its course, that the bottom lands are limited in extent, 
and hence somewhat liable to injury from sudden upland drainage. 

Prom Baton Rouge nearly to Point La Hache, the whole river coast was 
leveed. 

LEVBB ORGANIZATION INt THE DIFFERExNT STATES. 

Reason for treating of this subject,— It is important that it should be under- 
stood that much of the want of success attending the efforts to secure the alluvial 
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lands from overflow has arisen not from inherent difficulties in the construction 
of works of protection, but from the adoption of systems which have allowed 
one district to be submerged in consequence of the insufficient character or faulty 
execution of the laws of another, or left it to be protected by taxes levied upon 
another. For this reason a general outline of the existing levee organization in 
the different States vi^l he given. 

Levee laws of liouinana, — ^The laws regulating the maintenance of the levees 
in Louisiana mark the gradual progress of the system. They are involved, and 
very unlike in different parts of the State. Premising that the "police jury" of 
each parish is an elective body, which has the general control of the affiairs of 
that parish, the following extracts from the revised statutes (1856) exhibit the 
most important features of the complex levee organization of the State. 

General laws. — <* Section 1. The police juries of all the parishes of this State 
are authorized to pass all such ordinances as they may deem necessary, relative 
to roads and levees, bridges and ditches; and to impose such fines and penalties 
to enforce the same as they may judge proper and expedient, to be recovered 
and enforced by indictment or information." 

Laws applicable to gll of tlie parishes except Concordia, Wathtia, Pointe 
Coupee, West Baton Rouge, Iberville, Ptaqitemines, end St. Bernard — 
" Sec. 5. Throughout all that portion of the 'State watered by the Mississippi 
and the bayous running to and from the same, which are settled, where levees 
are necessary to confine Ihe waters, and to protect the inhabitants against inun- 
dation, the said levees shall be made by the riparian pr(Tj)rietor3, in the propor- 
tions and at the time, hereinafter prescribed." 

** Sec. 18. The police jury of every parish of this State where levees are neces- 
sary to protect the inhabitants against inundations, shall meet once in every year, 
for the purpose of proceeding to the appointment by ballot of such number of 
inspectors as shall be deemed necessary, in such a manner, however, that no 
inspector shall be charged with the inspection of the roads and levees to a greater 
extent than three leagues." 

" Sec. 20. It shall be the duty of the inspector to make every week, at least 
during high water, one inspection of the roads and levees subject to his inspec- 
tion, and to ascertain whether the obligations imposed upon the riparian pro- 
prietors have been complied with. ***** 

"Sec. 21. **** * * ** 

"The inspector shall provide all the means which he shall deem expedient, 
in order that the repairs be made in time; and for that purpose he shall be au- 
thorized to furnish the proprietors, on urgent necessity, with any number of 
slaves he may deem necessary, not only from lus own section, but also 
from the other sections of the parish situate on the same side of the river. * 

" Sec. 22. The road and levee inspectors are hereby empowered, within the 
several parishes, to call out to work on the levees therein, in case of a crevasse 
or threatened crevasse, all the male slaves above the age of fifteen years and 
under sixty, or so many thereof as may be deemed necessary, whose owners 
reside on the same side of the river or bayou within seven miles of the threatened 

danger ; except persons on high lands, that is, lands not alluvial." 

«. « « * *< « • * 

" Sec. 27. If any inspector of roads and levees shall not cause the levees iu 
his district to be repaired or made anew by the first of November of each year, 
it shall be the duty of the other inspectors appointed for the same parish and on 
the same side of the river to cause the repairs or new levees to be made ; and 
for these purposes they are invested with all the powers vested in the inspector 
of the respective districts, and subjected to the same penalties for omissions. If 
there ate no other inspectors in the parish, on the same side of the river, or if 
they are absent, or do not act, any planter of the parish, on the same side of the 
river, may notify the president of the police jury that he undertakes to act as 
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Inspecto? ; and by the fact of giving sucli notice, he shall be invested with all 
the powers vested in inspectors of roads and levees." 

" Sec, 29. Every proprietor whose levee has been broken by his own neglect, 
shall be liable for all damages and losses caused thereby, agreeably to articles 
two thousand two hundred and ninety-four and two thousand two hundred and 
ninety-five of the civil code." 

" Sec. 43. Where there exist levees, the making and repairs of which devolve 
upon the parishes, all the inspectors of such parishes shall join to cause the same 
to be made or repaired by proportional requisition of slaves, on the proprietors 
within their respective sections." 

" Sbo. 50. The alluvial lands of the parishes of Carroll, Madison, and Cata- 
houla shall be constituted a levee district. 

Laws constituting a levee district of three parishes.'^*' Sec. 51. For the pur- 
pose of building or making and repairing all levees in the said levee district, an 
annual tax of 300 per cent, on the State mill tax, shall be levied in the parishes 
of Madison and Carroll, according to the State assessment roll of each year. 
No tax for that purpose shall be levied in the parish of Catahoula." 

" Sec. 56* The levee tax shall be a common levee fund, to be applied to 
making and repairing all levees in the levee district. 

**Sec. 57. There shall be elected in each of said parishes, by the qualified 
voters of said levee district, three commissioners, who shall be styled and shall 
constitute a * board of levee commissioners.' 

" Sec. 68. The first election of commissioners shall be held on the first Mon- 
day in November, 1855, and biennially thereafter." 

" Sec. 61, No person shall vote in the election of said commissioners who is 
not a qualified voter under the constitution and laws of the State, and who does 
not reside on the alluvial lands in the said levee district : Pronidedy No person 
shall be denied the privilege of voting who may live on the hill lands but culti- 
vate alluvial lands." 

" Sec. 62. The board of commissioners shall be sole judges of the election 
and qualifications of its members, and shall have power to prescribe all rules and 
regulations necessary for determining the same." 

" Sec. 63. They shall have power and authority to select their treasurer, their 
several inspectors, engineer, and all other officers appointed by them ; to fix 
the time for which they shall be appointed or elected, the causes of removal, the 
amount of the bonds to be given, and all other acts necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of this law." 

"Sec. 69. It shall be. their duty to lay off levee wards on the Mississippi 
river, or any other river or bayou ia said levee district ; to appoint levee in- 
spectors for each of said ^ards ; to prescribe their duties, and the penalties for 
neglect thereof; and they are further empowered to employ an engineer for said 
levee district, if deemed necessary." , 

" Sec. 72. It shall be their duty, at their meetings on the first Monday of May 
of each year, to order the levees at the most important points in each of said 
parishes of Madison and Carroll to be repaired or built." 

" Sec. 75. It shall be the duty of each of the. inspectors to let out, to the 
lowest bidder, the building or repairing of the levees in their respective wards, 
after public notice thereof having been given, by publication in some newspaper 
published in the parish in which the levee shall be built .or repaired, for thirty 



" Sec. 77. They shall always require the levees to be completed by the first 
day of February in each year." 

*'Sec. 79. They shall have full authority, within their respective wards, to 
call out to work on the levees, during high water, all the male slaves above the 
age of fifteen and under sixty, or so many thereof as may be deemed necessary." 
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Parish of Tensas. — *'Sbc. 84. The police jury of the parish of Tensas shall 
divide the parish iuto five districts, to be called levee wards, giving the metes 
and bounds of each, and shall cause a map or plat of the same to be made and 
kept in the police clerk's oflSce, as the property of the parish, for reference." 

** Sec. 85. They shall annually appoint a levee inspector or engineer for the 
parish, to continue in office until a successor be appointed." * * * 

" Sec. 86 They shall annually appoint, in each levee ward, two coramis- 
feioners, whose duty it shall be to act in conjunction with the inspector, in laying 
off new levees in their respective wards, and to assist him at other times, when 
he may deem it necessary ; in case of absence or resignation of the inspector, 
they shall perform all the duties belonging to the inspector, until a successor be 
appointed, or until the inspector shall return to the 'performance of his duties." 

** Sec. 87. It shall be the duty of the levee inspector or engineer to direct and 
superintend the construction and repairs of all levees in the parish, in accordance 
with the requisition of the police jury." ♦ * * * 

" Sec. 90. The police juVy are authorized to levy and collect, in- the same 
manner that the State and parish taxes are now collected, an annual tax upon 
the assessed value of real estate as returned by the assessors of ♦State taxes. 
Said tax, when collected, shall foim a special fund for levee purposes alone." 

Parish of Rapides, — "Sec. 107, The police jury of the parish of Rapides 
are authorized to lay off their parish into levee districts ; and, with the consent 
of a majority of the inhabitants of said districts owning lands therein, to lay a 
tax upon all lands within the several districts which were overflowed in the year 
eighfeen hundred and forty-nine, for the purpose of making levees on Red river, 
within the parish, and constructing such embankments as they may consider 
necessary across all bayous connecting with the river ; and for the purpose also 
of creating and maintaining the permanent levee fund hereinafter mentioned. 

" The police jury, in levying said tax, shall discriminate equitably between 
the front and back lands, so that they may be taxed as nearly as possible in 
proportion to the benefit to be derived by them respectively from levees, the tax 
so levied by the police jury on the front and back lands to be binding on both. 

"Sec. 108. The police jury shall appoint annually, on the first Monday of 
June, three levee commissioners for each district, whose duty it shall be to locate 
the levees and embankments within their respective districts, and to let out con- 
tracts for constructing the same; which contracts shall be let out to the lowest 
bidder. » » » • * •» • 

" Sec. 109. The police jury shall also appoint annually, at the same time, one 
or more levee syndics in each district, whose duty if shall be to cause to be 
made all needful repairs or additions to the levees within their respective dis- 
tricts." * * »# * * * * 

Parish of Catahoula, — " Sec. 115. The police jury of the parish of Catahoula 
shall haye full and unlimited power to establish levee wards within its limits, 
and enforce the construction of levees therein." 

"Sec. 116. They shall have power to cause, with a previous notice of 
thirty days, the election in each levee ward, by the qualified voters thereof, of three 
levee commissioners, who shall choose one inspector ; the term of office, duties, 
and qualifications of the commissioners and inspector to be prescribed by the 
police jury. 

" Sec. 117. They shall have power also to levy and enforce the collection of 
such taxes as may be deemed necessary in any ward, for the constructipn of 
levees therein j the fund so raised to be expended upon the levee in the ward 
wherein the same is collected." 

Parishes of Concordia and Ouachita, — "Sec. ll8. The police juries of the 
parishes of Concordia and Ouachita shall have plenary and unlimited power to 
make such enactments with regard to roads and levees within their respective 
limits as may be deemed necessary and proper by those bodies, including the 
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power to authorize the aasessment and collection of any taxes which they may 
deem necessary on the private land claims within any levee district established 
by them, to cover the expenses of leveeing any public land included in such 
district or other necessary work or expense authorized by any ordinance of said 
juries respectively." 

Paruh qfPointe Coupee.—** Sec, 127. It shall be the duty of the police jury 
of the parish of Fointe Couple to levy an annual tax, not to exceed the one-half 
of a mill on a dollar on the estimated value of all the property subject to tax- 
ation not otherwise hereinafter provided for in said parish, which tax shall be . 
collected by the collector of the parish taxes in the sanje manner and form that 
the parish tax is now collected ; and shall form* a special and distinct fund in 
the parish* treasury for the repairs or making of roads and levees ; and the 
parish treasurer shall keep a separate and distinct account of all taxes so Col- 
lected." 

Disposition of the swamp-land fund received from Congress, — The fund de- 
rived from the sales of land granted by Congress for aiding in constructing the 
levees and drains necessary to reclaim the swamp land is subject to an especial 
set of State laws independent of parish organization. Since the revised statutes 
were published in 1 856 a change in the organization for controlling this fund 
has been made by abolishing the " board of swamp-land commissioners," and 
replacing it by the "board of public works," which now has charge of all the 
public works of the State. The law relating to the swamp-land fund declares 
that it shall not be employed in the reconstruction or repair of levees now exist- 
ing, it being the intention to expftnd the money in supplying the deficiencies in 
the present system. If, however, a levee shall be destroyed by the action of 
the current, one-half the cost of repairing it shall be paid from the fund, the 
other half being borne by the riparian proprietors. 

hevee laws of the State of Mississippi, — The present levee organization in 
the State of Mississippi is based upon a law passed by the legislature in No- 
vember, 1858. It Vent into practical execution in June, 1859. The following 
extracts from the law sufficiently explain the general system, it being under- 
stood that a " board of police " is an elective body which controls the affairs of 
a county : 

Board of levee commissioners — their poweys and duties, — "Sec. 8. Be it far- 
ther enacted^ That it shall be the duty of the board of police of the several 
counties of De Soto, Tunica, Coahoma, Bolivar, Washington, Issaquena, Yazoo, 
Sunflower, Tallahatchie, and Panola to meet at the court-house of their respect- 
ive counties on the first .Monday in February, 1859, and then and there to elect a 
citizen of their respective counties to serve as a levee commissioner for three 

years from that time." 

* •• # »# * * 

"Sec. 9. Be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of such persons so 
elected levee commissioners for said counties to assemble together on or before 
the first Monday in March thereafter, in the town of Prentiss, in the county of 
Bolivar, in this State, and when assembled to elect one of their number, or some 
freeholder in the district, as president of said body ; said president and said 
levee commissioners shall be a body politic, to be styled the levee commission- 
ers, and in that name may sue and be sued, contract and be contracted with. 
The president of said board shall keep his office in the said town of Prentiss, 
and service of protest on the president shall be notice sufficient to bring the 
corporation into court. Should said board elect one of their own members 
president, then the board of police of the proper county shall fill the vacancy 
occasioned by said election by a special election, made at such time as they may 
Bee proper." 

"SfiC. 12. Be it further enacted^ Tliat said board of levee commissioners 
shall hold their regidar meetings at the town of Prentiss on the second Mondays 
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of April and October of each year, and at such other times as they may appoint, 
and as often as they may be called together by the President on ten days' notice 
of the time of meeting. *•»•*• 

. "Sec. 13. Be it further enacted^ That it shall be the duty of the board of 
levee commissioners to expend all moneys they may receive as general funds, 
under this or any other act, in rebuilding, strengthening, or elevating the old 
levee, pr in making new embankments, when they may regard such to be neces- 
sary, through the counties fronting the Mississippi river and within their dis- 
. trict. * • • • ♦ • Said board of levee 

commissioners shall have all the power of a body corporate to carry out the 
objects of its creation. They shall have power to pass all pecessary by-laws 
and ordinances as they may regard proper for their own government or for the 
government of tlie work under their charge, as well as for the protection of the 
same. They shall have power to employ all engineers or agents necessary to 
the work, and do all other acts not inconsistent with this law, nor in violation 
of the laws of this State. They shall determine the base, height, slope, and 
elevation of the levee, may abandon any portion of the old levee that they 
may regard as unsafe or improperly built, and may build new works, and repair 
old on such ground as they may select, and make all needful regulations neces- 
sary in their opinion to secure the counties under their charge from ovei*flow 
by the Mississippi river." 

Additional taxc. — **Sec. 21. Be if Jkrther enacted, That in addition to the 
levee tax assessed in the first section of this act, the boards of police in the 
counties of Tunica, Coahoma, Bolivar, Washington, and Issaquena, shall have 
power to assess a tax, annually, on all the lands within their respective counties, 
subject to tax, under the provisions of this act, not exceeding twenty-five cents 
per acre, to be used under the direction of such persons as said board of police 
may respectively appoint, for rebuilding old, or erecting new levees ; said tax 
to be assessed and collected after the form now provided, in the local laws of 
such counties ; and the same shall not become a portion of the general fund, 
nor be subject to the control of the general board, further than the boards of 
police for the counties respectively shall allow, but shall be a specific fund for 
the use of the county in which the same shall be collected." 

By-laws of the hoard of levee commissioners. — The following extracts from 
the by-laws of the board of levee commissioners are sufficient to indicate the 
practical system of constructing and protecting the levees adopted byiihem : 

Chief engineer ; his duties.' — "An engineer in chief shall be elected by the 
board on nomination by the president, and in case of a vacancy during a recess 
of the board, the president may appoint a successor a^ interim. Upon a failure 
or refusal of the board to confirm the nomination of chief engineer by the presi- 
dent, any member of the board may nominate. 

"During the recess extending from April to October, 1859, the chief engineer 
shall appoint his own assistants, the nuniber to be determined by the president; 
but at the regular meeting in October, 1859, and at every regular meeting there- 
after, the board ffhall elect assistant engineers on nomination by the chief 
engineer, 

" He shall make such surveys on the line of work, with such plans and 
. specifications, maps and reports connected therewith, as the president shall re- 
quire of him, and shall keep a record copy of the same as the property of his 
department. 

" Besides the report and chart of his general survey, he shall make a report 
to the president, to be by him laid before the board at each regular meeting, 
showing the number and extent of his local surveys, and all other op^ations of 
his department during the current recess, and shall make such recommendations 
as he may deem important and within the scope of the duties of his depart- 
ment. 
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''Instruments, stationery, and camp equipage required for the use of his de- 
partment, together with the wages of chainmen, rodmen and laborers necessary 
to the field service, shall be chained to the board, and paid for by the treasurer 
OD the order of the president, accompanied by the accounts, with his approval 
indorsed thereon. 

"The chief engineer may be removed at any regular or called meeting of the- 
board, on motion, two-thirds of the members present concmring/' 

Inspect-ars ; their duties, — "Each river county shall be divided into Inspect- 
ors' districts, to wit: one in De Soto, three in Tunica, three in Coahoma, four 
iu Bolivar, four io Washington, and three in Issaquena ; and an inspector for 
each district shall be elected by the board on nomination by the commissioners 
of the front counties— -each of said commissioners nominating the inspectors for 
his own county. « 

''It shall be the duty of every inspector 'to make immediate report to the 
president of all instances falling within his knowledge or belief of wilful dam- 
age to the levee, or other violation of the levee laws ; and once in every week 
be shall inspect all the levee work going on in his distnct, and report the pro- 
gress of the same to the county commissioner, to be by the latter reported, when 
uecessary, to the president. 

"Each inspector shall also be charged with the general supervision of the 
permanent laborers employed on the levee in his district, and sh^U report to the 
president all instances of misbehavior or neglect of duty on their part,, without 
additional charge on the levee fund." 

Letee laws of the State of Arkansas. — In Arkansas, immediately after the 
passage by Congress in 1850 of the law donating the swamp land to the State, 
an act was passed organizing a "board of swamp land commissioners" to fix 
the price of the overflowed lands, to district the State, to determine upon the 
necessary levees and drains, and to let out the contracts to the lowest and best 
bidders. This board was abolished in December, 1856. The following extracts 
from an act approved in January, 1857, exhibit the present system. There 
are seven swamp land districts : 

Mississippi and Arkansas rivers, how to he leveed, — "Section 1. Be it enacted 
by the General Assembly of the State of Arkansasy That in order to close up 
the gaps in levees on the rivers Mississippi, and so much of the Arkansas as is 
embraced in the Helena district, as established by the act to which this is 
«ipplemental, it shall be lawful for any engineer, under instructions from the 
governor, to let out contracts for the construction of such levees to close up 
such gaps : Provided, That each contract that shall be made for the performance 
oF any of such work shall expressly state that the work will only be paid for 
in specie, which shall be obtained by the sales of swamp and overflowed lands, 
sitaated within the limits of the district in which said work is required." * 

Swamp-land secretary ; his duties. — " Sec. 4. That the governor be and he 

is hereby authorized " to appoint, from time to time, a swamp- land secretary 

who shall hold his oflice during the pleasure of the governor, not to exceed 

a term of two years or until his successor shall be qualified. 

• « • • • • • •« 

" Sec. 5. That said secretary shall have charge of all the books, maps, records, 
papers, contracts, and all the furniture and property, of e^ery description or 
nature, which appertains to the office of the former swamp land commissioners, 
or to the office of the secretary of such commissioners, as well as other papers 
which may be filed with him, which may relate to the swamp lands or contracts 
for work under the swamp-land laws, and shall be responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the same in his office, and shall investigate, ascertain, and report to the 
governor whether any of the work which shall be reported for payment by any 
engineer has already been in part or wholly paid for or bot, so that the same 
work may not be twice paid for." ***** 
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General levees and drains in the swamp , region, — ''Sbc. 10. That in order top 
revent a useless accumulation of specie in the State treasury from the sales of 
swamp and overflowed lands, whenever there shall be in the State trea- 
sury as much as five thousand dollars in specie, obtained from the sales of sach 
lands, situated in any district as established by the act to which this is a supple- 
ment, it shall be lawful for any. engineer, under directions of the governor, to 
let out contracts for making levees, ditching, draining, and reclaiming swamp 
and overflowed lands situated in the district, by the sales of lands in which 
district the specie in the State treasury shall have been obtained." * * 

New system inaugurated, — The Helena district, embracing the counties along 
the Mississippi river, has already expended its quota of swamp lands ; and 
some of the counties are therefore making their own levee laws. 

Levee laws of Jdissouri, Kentucky and Tennessee. — ^The proportional amount 
of alluvial land liable to inundation in the State of Missouri is so small that 
no detailed notice of its levee laws is required. In Kentucky and Tennessee 
none have been enacted. 

DIMENSIONS AND COST OF EXISTING LEVEES. 

Louisiana statutes for construction and dimensions of levees. — The following 
extracts from the laws of Louisiana exhibit the statute requirements in that State: 

Sec. 6. Every levee which shall contain one perpendicular foot of water, 
and not above three feet, shall have at least five feet base for each and every 
foot in height. 

" Every levee which shall contain more than three perpendicular feet of water, 
and not above five feet, shall have at least six feet base for each and every 
foot in height. 

" Every levee which shall contain more than five perpendicular feet of water, 
and not above six feet, shall have at least seven feet base for each and every 
foot in height. 

"Every levee which shall contain above six perpendicular feet of water shall 
have at least eight feet base for each and every foot in height. 

" The summit of every levee shall be of the breadth of <one-third of its base ; 
and, finally, every levee shall be of such height that, after the sinking of the 
earth, it be still raised one foot above the level of the water when highest. 

" Sec. 7. Every new levee shall be constructed, in places where the bank is 
caving, at the distance of at least one arpent (about 192 feet) from the water's 
edge, and in places where the bank does not cave, at the distance of at least 
sixty feet; in both cases the distance shall be measured from the summit of the 
bank of the river, under the penalty prescribed in the preceding section." 

" Sec. 9. The earth which shall be employed for the repairs and construction 
of a levee shall be taken at the distance of at least twenty feet from the base of 
the levee on the side next the river, under the penalty prescribed in the sixth 
section. 

" Sec. 10. Every new levee, or every portion of a levee which shall be made 
anew, shall be fascined on the river side, either with, palmetto or otherwise with 
pickets, under the penalty prescribed in the sixth section. 

"Sec. 11. All new or old levees on the unsettled and uncultivated lands, 
situated on the river or on the bayous running to and from the same, or other 
waters connected therewith, shall be constantly fascined or palisaded." * * 

" Sec. 16. It shall be die duty of every riparian owner of lands, in, places 
where levees are necessary to confine the waters, to cause attentively and care- 
fully to be dug and filled up every year the holes which crawfish, muskrats, or 
other animals may have made in said levees, and to adopt constantly all the ne-^ 
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cessary means to prevent the progress of those which happen during the high 
water as soon as they shall be apprised of it." • » • 

" Sec. 41. In future no bayou, which receives the waters of the Mississippi, 
when that river is high, and which then aflfbrds an outlet to the said waters, shall, 
under any pretence, be shut up without a special law." • » • 

Pravigions in the Carrolly Mddisant and Catahoula levee district, — "Sec. 81. 
All levees shall be made as follows : All trees, stumps, and logs shall be re- 
moved from the foundation of the levees ; a ditch, at least three feet wide and 
three feet deep, shall be cut in the centre of the foundation; and the levees shall 
be made at least three feet above the highest water, and shall have six feet base 
for every foot in height, and shall have such width on top as the inspector shall 
think necessary." 

Actual dimensions of l^ees in Louisiana between Red River LiTiding and Car- 
rollton. — The actual dimensions of the levees fall fer short of tnose required by 
these statutes. The transit and level survey of the right bank from Red River 
landing to GarroUton, and of the left bank from Baton Rouge to Carrollton, 
.as supplied the following data by which the average dimensions of the levees 
oetween those points, in 1851, may be accurately judged. So far as known, no 
change in these mean dimensions has been made siilce that survey. 
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Regulations in the State of Mississippi respecting the construction and dimen- 
sions of levees»~-'ln the State of Mississippi, the new levees are constructed ac- 
cording to the folldwing specifications, but these are not always adhered to in 
repairing old levees : 

'*3. The levee will be graded five feet wide on top, except where otherwise 
directed by the chief engineer, with side slopes of such inclination as the chief 
engineer in each case shall designate, (usually 6 to 1 on the river side, and 2 J 
to 1 on the other side,) and in conformity to such heights of filling as may have 
been, or may hereafter be, determined upon* by. the chief engineer. 

" 4. The ground to be occupied by the levee must first be cleared of trees, 
Btumps, logs, trash, weeds, and all perishable matter, the trees and stumps being 
cut up by the roots, at least one foot below the surface of the ground. The en- 
tire surface must then be thoroughly broken with a spade or plough, in order to 
form a bond with the earth deposited. Then a muck ditch must be cut, six feet 
wide at top and three feet at bottom, and four feet deep ; all stumps and roots 
crossing it being carefully taken out and removed beyond the base of the levee. 
The muck ditch must be cut 10 feet from the centre line of the levee (great 
care being * exercised not to displace any of the stakes of the centre line) on 
that side next to the river, the earth from it being thrown entirely on that 
side of the ditch next to the river. As each section of a mile in length is thus 
cleared, broken, and muck ditch cut, the contractor must notify the engineer in 
charge of the fact, when he will * * * ♦ ♦ 

set stakes each side of the centre at the proper distance for the base of the 
levee. * * * * As soon as the work is staked, the muck 

ditch must be filled in again with buckshot earth or clay obtained from without 
the base of the levee, and the earth tramped in by horses or mules ridden rapidly 
back and forward constantly while the earth is being put in; at least one horse 
to every eight wheelbarrows being thus employed. This filling and tramping 
to be kept one mile in advance of the embankment. The surface of all old 
levees must be well broken. In ^sases where the chief constituent of the levee 
is aand or other porous material, the chief engineer may require a wall of buck- 
shot or clay, five feet thick, to be continued up from the muck ditch to the top 
of the levee, the earth being tramped in by horses in the same manner as the 
muck ditch, as the levee is built up on each side of it, the object being to obtain 
a stratum through the levee impervious* to sipe- water. * * * 

"5. When the ground is prepared, as required by article 4, the embankment 
will be commenced, and must be formed in uniform layers, not exceeding one 
one foot in thickness ; a sufficient number of dumping men being continually 
kept on the levee to spread the earth as it is wheeled or carted in. The slopes 
shall in every case be commenced full out to the side stakes, and carried regu- 
larly up as the embankment progresses. * * ♦ . * 

" 6. Material taken from ditches or drains (except when otherwise directed 
by the engineer in charge) shall be deposited in the adjacent levee, the cost of 
removing which,*wheu the haul is not more than 300 feet, will be included in 
the price paid for excavation. In procuring material for the levee the place will 
be designated by the engineer in charge, (always on the river side, unless other- 
wise directed,) and in excavating and removing it, care must be taken to injure 
or disfigure the land as little as possible. In no case must it be obtained within 

•According to the information obtained, all new levees are now (since 1860) constructed in 
accordance with the following regalation : 

In De Soto and Tunica counties 4 feet above the highest known flood. 

In Coahoma county 4.5 feet above the highest known flood. 

In Bolivar and Washington counties 5 feet above the highest known flood. 

In Issaquena county 5.4 feet above the highest known flood. 

This makes the average height of the new Jevees along the entire front of the Yazoo bot- 
tom about 10 feet, the cubical contents per mile being about 1,000,000 cubic yards, and the 
cost about |20,OUO. 
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20 feet of the base of the levee on the river side, and the slope of the pit next 
to the embankment must not be less than two to one. If, from unavoidable 
causes, it becomes nece68ar3' to procure material on the inside of the levee, it 
must not be taken within sixty feet of the base. But it is not to be taken from 
the inside at all, unless forced by high water, or some insuperable difficulty. 
Any encroachment upon the limits either side must be measured by the engineer 
in charge, and deducted from the amount of the final estimate. At intervals of 
100 feet, bermes must be left across the barrow-pits, to prevent the flow of a 
current along the levee. In procuring material for the embankment, if the place 
designated by the engineer in charge exceed 300 feet from the centre-line of the 
levee, three-fourths of a cent5)er cubic yard will be paid in addition to the con- 
tract price, for every 100 feet of average haul exceeding 300 feet that said ma- 
terial may be transported. All levees shall be estimated in embankment 
and not in excavation, and be paid for by the cubic yard. 

" 7. All earth designed for embankment must be entirely divested of roots, 
trash, and all other perishable matter before being thrown into the carts or 
wheelbarrows. 

" 8. After an embankment shall have been raised three feet the sides must be 
trimmed with slope-boards, and any irregularities appearing on the slope must 
be corrected at once ; this trimming must steadily progress as the embankment 
increases in height. 

''9. In cutting drains or new channels for streams, they shall be cut at such 
distance from the levee as the chief engineer may require ; the materials depos- 
ited in the adjacent embankment, and paid for as specified in article 6 of these 
specifications. 

'* 10. The chief engineer may, whenever he deems it necessary, require a 
double course of sheet-piling, breaking joints, to be 'driven at the centi'e or either 
side of the levee, five feet below the surface of ground, and extending up within 
six inches of grade ; the plank to be of heart red gum, white oak, or cypress, or 
such other timber as the chief engineer may select, and of such dimensions as 
he may determine; the material and labor to be paid for by the thousand feet, 
board measure. All piling must be driven in advance of the levee, and the em- 
bankment constructed on both sides of the piling simultaneously. The chief en- 
gineer may also, whenever he deems it necessary, require a breakwater to be 
constructed on the river slope of the levee, of post and plank fence, properly 
.braced, and filled in behind with earth, according to detailed plan and specifi- 
cations in the office; the material and labor to be paid for by the thousand feet, 
board measure, and the filling at the contract price per cubic yard stipulated 
for embankment." 

" 14. The ends of all levees shall be protected from flood by a double course 
of sheet-piling closely driven and securely braced, extending across the base 
and around each side, not less than 100 feet. This protection always to be put 
up on the completion of the levee, unless otherwise directed by the engineer in 
charge, and also during the progress of the work, in anticipation of destructive 
floods. The chief engineer may also require the base of the levee to be covered 
with a causeway of timber, whenever necessary to support the embankment, for 
which an extra compensation, to be determined in each case, i^ill be made." 

Arkansas regulations for the construction and dimensions of levees, — In Ar- 
kansas the levees are constructed in accordance with the following specifica- 
tions : 

*' The levee or embankment shall be entirely of earth; and should any tree, 
log, chunk, wood, brushwood, cane, or other perishable matefial be imbedded in 
the levee, the party of the first part [the contractors] in addition to forfeiting all 
right to any compensation whatever for any and all work done, or which shall 
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be done under this contract, shall also forfeit the full amount of the bond an- 
nexed thereto. 

"All trees, brushwood, logs, and other- perishable materials, shall be removed 
torn off the surface of the ground to be occupied hj the embankment or levee, 
so as not to injure the adjoining land. All stumps shall be cut off close to the 
ground. The clearing shall be sufficiently wide on either side of the centre line 
of location to clear the berme banks. 

'* The embankment or levee shall have the following dimensions, viz : For 
every foot in height, one foot wide on top, and, in addition, seven feet base. The 
embankment shall be at least 30 inches above oversow. A berme bank six feet 
wide on either side of the base of the embankment shall in all cases be pre- 
served ; and the berme bank slope shall be cut conformable with the slope of 
the embankment. Earth benches, each 100 feet apart, on the river side of the 
embankment, shall be left standing, at right angles with the centre line of loca- 
tion, connecting with the berme bank, to prevent the abrasure of the embank- 
ment, by the flow of water at times of flood. 

" All material yrhich will when rotted leave conduit pipes, or which retain 
water, or upon which frost acts, by heaving, shall be removed from the base. 

" Where the levee crosses county or neighborhood roads, a crossing shall be 
made of earth 15 feet wide on top, sloping uniformly at right angles from the 
centre of the levee, on either side, a distance seven times greater than the height 
of the levee ; which crossing shall be so elevated in the centre that water falling 
upon it will run off on either side ; and said crossing shall have uniform side 
slopes extending out on each side one foot for each foot in height ; and the same 
shall be paid for at the regular contract price." 

Cost of levees per cubic yard in the several Slates^'^-^Cajeful inquiries were 
made with a view to ascertain the usual cost of levees. The contractor's price 
for the Ohio levee at Cairo, the finest on the river, was 35 cents per cubic yard. 
It is an enormous embankment, having a wide street and a railroad track upon 
the top. Its river slope is covered one foot thick with broken stone, costing $2 
per cubic yard. It is also protected at the edge by a rip-rap wall. It is fully 
lf5 feet high, its top being above the level of the flood of 1858. In the State 
of Mississippi, the contractor's price of levees is from 18 to 20 cents per cubic 
yard. In Arkansas, it averages about 20 cents. In Louisiana, it averages about 
15 cents in open ground and 23 cents in forest regions, where the trees are to 
be cut down and a " muck ditch" is to be dug through their roots. 

G&EAT FLOODS. 

General character of the histories of the great floods. — Such historical notices 
of the great floods as can be prepared from existing records are added to this 
chapter. The analytical comparison of the floods cannot be attempted here, for 
the reason that the system upon which it is based yet remains to be explained. A 
general statement, however, of what tributaries produced those destructive over- 
flows ; at what dates they occurred ; and what damage they occasioned in the 
different parts of the great alluvial region, forms a fitting conclusion to the 
present chapter, besides precluding the necessity of hereafter interrupting trains 
of reasoning in themselves sufficiently invplved. 

Earlier records, — In preparinff these histories, great care has been taken to 
collect information from all reliable sources. For the more recent floods this 
has been comparatively easy, but for those of former times it has been found im- 
possible to determine even the most essential particulars. The list of floods, 
however, is complete for the present century ; for in 1798 a regular record was 
begun at Natchez by Governor Winthrop Sargent, and continued by him until 
1S19. From that date until 1841, observations at the same place were made by 
Mr. Samuel Davis. They were continued by Professor Forshey until 1848, when 
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he removed to Oarrollton and began a new series there. The latter, together 
with the records kept at the Memphis navy yard, render the information com- 
plete up to the date of the commencement of the present survey in 1851. From 
these old papers Professor Forshey has compiled (see plate VII) a set of gauge 
curves to represent the oscillations of the river at Natchez from 1817 to 1847. 
The scale of high waters at Natchez (figure 2, plate IX) is also mainly con- 
structed from these records. 

Prior to 1798, we have only occasional notes preserved among the papers of 
the colonies. Governor Sargent, however^ states that according to tradition 
there was no very high wafer between 1750 and 1770, and that from 1770 to 
1798 there was no general overflow. The latter statement is contradicted by 
the records respecting the flood of 1782, as will soon be seen. 

flood of 1718. — ** An extraordinary rise of the Mississippi this year. Bien- 
ville had selected a site for a city, but the colony not having means to build 
dikes or levees, the idea was for the present abandoned." (Fran9ois Xayier 
Martin.) 

Flood of 1735. — Gayarrd states that in this year the waters were so high 
that many levees were broken, and much damage was done. New Orleans it- 
self was inundated. The flood continued from the latter part of December to 
the latter part of June. When the river fell, it reached a lower point than 
ever before noted, the r&nge at New Orleans being 15 feet. 

Flood of 1770. — A great flood, according to the tradition recorded by Gov- 
ernor Sargent, but the published statements concerning it are so ambiguous as 
to render it uncertain whether this flood was equal to that of 1811, or a foot 
higher, at Natchez. 

Flood of 1782. — " This year the Mississippi rose to a greater height than was 
remembered by the oldest inhabitants. In the Attakapas and Opelousas, the 
inundation was extreme. The few spots which the water did not reach were 
covered with deer." (FrauQois Xavier Martin.) ** 1782 was Tannee des eaux." 
(Brackenridge.) 

Fljod of 1785. — A great flood at St. Louis, in April, said to have been equal 
to that of 1844. Professor J. L. Riddell, of New Orleans, states on the au- 
thority of the PAmi des Lois and Evening Journal, May 25, 1816, that New 
Orleans was flooded by crevasses. 

Flood of 1791. — Same remarks at New Orleans as for the flood of 1785. 

Flood o/'1796. — The Teche overflowed its banks for some 6(^miles above New 
Iberia, and poured into Grand lake in a smooth sheet of water. The lake at 
this date attained the highest level on record? being 2.5 feet higher than in 1828, 
6.8 feet higher than in 1850, and 14 feet higher than the ordinary gulf level. 
(Verbal statement of Mr. Fuller, upon the authority of a Creole resident.) 

Flood of 1799. — Same remarks at New Orleans as for the flood of 1785. 

Flood of 1809. — A disastrous flood, which, according to Governor Sargent's 
notes, inundated all the plantations near Natchez, and destroyed the crops. It 
was imagined by the sufferers that the northern lakes had found a channel to 
the r"ver. At Natchez, this flood was 1.6 foot below that of 1815, and 2.1 feet 
below that of 1859, the highest ever known in that vicinity. The date of 
highest water was May 4. 

Flood of 1811. — " There was a great flood this year." (Brackenridge.) 
" During the great floods of 1811 and 1813, much damage was done by the water 
rushing through the rents in the levees." (Darby.) Governor Sargent places 
this flood at Natchez 1.5 foot below the high water of 1815, or 2 feet below 
the high water of 1859, the date of highest water being June 4. 

Flood of 1813.— ** Was 6 to 8 inches higher then 1811." (Brackenridge.) 
This writer also states that a rise '* within 2 or 3 feet .of high water" occurred 
in December of the preceding year. " In 1813, when the Pointe Couple levee 
was broken, the water" (in lower part of Atchafalaya basin — Grand lake) "rose 
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4 or 5 feet above any elevation it had attained since 1780. During the month 
of Jane of that year, which is ordinarily the season of greatest rise, the level of 
the general body of water, frona the efflux of Atchafalaya, could not have aug- 
mented in height more than 4 feet without having thrown the water of the in- 
uodatioQ into the Teche in almost its whole length above the town of St. Martin." 
(Darby.) Governor Sargent's notes at Natchez place this flood 0.3 of a foot 
below the high water of 1815, or 0.8 of a foot below the high water of 1859, the 
date being June 8. 

Flood of 1815,— r A very great flood. - At the mouth of the Ohio it attained 
the highest point ever recorded, i. e. 2 feet above the high water of 1858. The 
highest water there occurred on April 9. (Verbal statement of Mr. John Bird 
from his own observations.) It was due to a general coincidence of freshets in 
the Ohio, the Upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the Cumberland, and the Ten- 
nessee. (Letter of Mr. T . B. Martin, accompanying the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon the levees of the Mississippi river, December 9, 1835.) 
At Natchez, Governor Sargent's notes state that it was highest on June 22, when 
it was 2 inches higher than any flood of which we have records, except that of 
18o9. Red river must have been low enough to allow bayou Atchafalaya to do 
good service as an outlet, for at Morganza the flood was 0.6 of a foot lower 
than that of 1828, (Colonel Morgan's manuscript journal,) and no damage below 
Red River landing is recorded. 

Flood of 1816. — Same remarks at New Orleans as for the flood of 1785. 

Flodd of 1S23. — ^This waa a great flood, which was highest at Napoleon on 
June 1, and at Natchez on May 23. It was caused by a flood in the Arkansas, 
wrhich occurred when the Mississippi was high. Between the Arkansas and 
Red rivers, this flood rose generally a little higher than that of 1828, but prob- 
ably not quite so high as that of 1815. Mr. Samuel Davis** notes place it 0.2 
:*f a foot below high water of 1815, or 0.7 of a foot below high water of 1859. 
A. great number of crevasses occurred below Red river on both banks of the 
river. 

Flood of 1824. — ^This flood was 0.7 of a foot below the high water of 1815, 
)r 1.2 foot below that of 1859, at Natchez, according to the notes of Mr. Samuel 
Davis. It was highest on May 6. 

The more redient floods, — Between 1824 and 1860, the only great flood years 
irere 1828, 1844, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1858, and 1859. It is true that the river 
vas c[uite high at certain localities in some of the intermediate years, as in 1832, 
lSj6, and 1847, but the floods were of so secondary a character in a general 
)oint of view, that they do not reqflire discussion. Before proceeding to the 
Qore detailed history of these seven comparatively well-known floods, the fol- 
owing table exhibiting their relative heights will be given. It should be re- 
ttembered that it presents only a general comparison of them, since the ext en- 
ion of the levees, the formation of cut-offs, the location of crevasses, &c., ma- 
eiially modify the local heights attained in different years even when the volume 
f discharge is the same. 

Their comparative heights. — The plane of reference adopted in the table is the 
iood level in 1858. The sign + denotes that the flood in question exceeded 
he height attained in 1858 ; and the sign — , that it fell short of this height. 
?he numbers following the signs denote the difference in the height attained in 
he two floods. Great care has been taken to insure accuracy throughout this 
ible ; but as some of the numbers are better determined than others, a distinc- 
ion has been drawn between them. Wherever a careful mark was made at the 
ate of the flood, and the exactness of the determination therefore admits of no 
uestiou, the number in the table is not marked by an asterisk : otherwise it is, 
owever good the authority for the height of the flood may be. 
7 
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Comparative heights of modem fioods of the Misnssippi. 



Locality. 



Diff. 



Date. 



1844. 



Diflf. 



Date. 



1849. 



Diff. 



Date. 



St. Louia 

Cape Girardean 

Cairo, Illinoia 

Norfolk, MiBSonri 

Opposite l8land 4 

ColamboB. 

Hickman 

Mouth James bayou 

Opposite Island 10 

Opposise Island 15 . . : 

Opposite Island 16 

First Chickasaw bluff. 

1. 5 mile below Randolph 

Opposite Island 35 

Opposite Island 38 

Memphis 

Opposite Island 49 

Opposite Island 51 

Opposite Mand 56 

Helena 

Opposite Island 68 

Opposite Island 74 

Napoleon 

Near Island 78 

Near Island 80 .'... 

Greenville 

Near Island 88 

Providence 

Near Island 100 

Vicksburg '- 

Four miles below Vicksburg 

New Carthage 

Natchez 

Near Island 116 

Routh's Point tab. Red River landing) 

Head bayou Atchfifalaya 

Red River landing 

Just above Raccourci cut-off 

Just below Raccourci cut-off 

Bayoti8ara 

Baton Rouge 

Plaquemine 

Five miles below Plaquemine 

Donaldsonville 

Bonnet Carr6 Point 

Carrollton 



Feet, 

—0.7* 

—4.3 



Feet. 
+4.3 
+3.7 



—0.8 



-1.3 



—0.6* 
—1.5 
+0.4^ 
—0.7 



—4.4' 
—2.5' 

—0.9 

—0.5* 

—2.5'' 

—2.5* 

—2.5- 

—1.5 

—1.5' 

—0.7 

—0.7* 

—0.6* 

—1.0 

—0.9 

—1.0* 



June 28 . 

juiyi!".; 



Feet. 



July 4- 



—2.5- 
—1.6* 
—1.6* 
—1.0' 



—2.5* 



July. 



—3.3 



Feb. 8 & 16. 



—2.4* 
—2.0* 
—1.5 
—1.7 
—1.2* 
—1.0' 
—1.2 
—1.5' 



June 5 . 



-r-0.6* 



+0.7* 
+1.7 
+5.3 
+3.9 



March 26. 



—0.7* 

—0.8 

—0.6* 

—1.7* 

+0.1 

+0.4 

+2.9 



June 28 . 



—0.6 



April 26.. 



June 

July 16.. 



—1.0* 
-0.3* 



—0.3* 



+0.2 
+0.3 
+0.1 



March 14. 



+1.5 
—3.0 



—0.6 
—0.9 
—0.7 



July 11. 



—1.3 
—1.6 



+0.1 



April 1. 



—0.6 



+0.4 
0.0 
0.0 

+0.1 
0.0 

+0.1 



March 2.. 



March 11-15 
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Comparative heights of the modern floods of the Mississippi — Con tinned. 



Locality. 


1850. 


1851. 


1859. 


Diff. 


Date. 


Diff. 


Date. 


Diff. 


Date. 


StLonia 


Feet. 




Feet. 
—0.4 
+0.4 


June 11 


Feet. 




Cape Girardean. -- 


—6.3* 










Cairo, Illinoia 










Xorfolk, Miasoari 














Opposite Island 4 














Columbus 


-2.7* 




—5.0* 




—2.1 


Maya 


Hickman 






Mouth James bayou 












;••• 


Opposite Island 10 















Opposite Island 15 














Opposite Island 16 














First Chickasaw bluff. 














1.5 mfle below Randolph 














Opposite Island 35 














Opposite Island 38 






—0.6* 
—1.0 








Memphis 


—0.6 


May 14-21 .. 


March 11.... 


—0.1 


May 12-13.. 


Opposite Island 49 


Opposite Island 51 .• 














Opposite Island 56 














Helena 


—1.8 


May land 20. 

.... 


—4.8* 




—1.0 


March 22. . - 


Opposite Island €8 






Opposite Island 74 














Kapoleon 


-2.4 




—9.9 


April 10 


+0.3* 


March 


Xear Island 78.. 






Kear Island 80 














GreeuTille 














Kear Island 88 


—1.2* 

—2.6 

-0.4* 

-fO.1 

+0.3* 

—0.5 

—0.5 

+0.2 

+1.9 

+1.9 

+ 1.8 












Providence 




—2.1 


March 10.... 


+0.8 


AprU 25-28.. 


Near Island 100 




Vicksborg 


June 4 




April 3 


+1.3 


April 21-30.. 


Pour miles below Vicksburg 






Nf-w Carthage 


May 


—1.5 
—0.7 


Mar.31-Apl.2 
April 1^.... 






Natchez 




+1.2 


May 2. 


Kear Island 116 




Routb'g Point (ab. Red River landing) 
Head bayou Atchafalaya - 














+0.7 
+0.7 








Red River landing 




April 1-^ 






Just above Racconrci cut-off 










h%X below Raccoarci cut-off 














Bayou Sara 


, , 


March 15 










Baton Rouge 


0.0 
—0.6 
—0.4 
—1.2 


March 15.... 


0.0 
+0.1 


Mar.29-ApLi 


• +0.5 


May 6. 


Plaquemine 


PiTe miles below Plaquemine 

Oonaldsonville 












+0.3 
+0.2 
+0.3 


March 27-31. 


+0.5 

+0.4 
+0.4 


May 6. 

Maya 

May 6 


Bonnet Carrfi Point 




CarroUton 


-1.3 


Jan.28-Feb.2 

_-i 


March 27-30 





Flood of 1828. Some uncertainty ahout this flood. — This flood occurred 
before the country above Ked River landing was much settled, and it is probable 
that its marks have been confounded with those of 1815 in many localities ; 
because, while we have the direct testimony of Mr. John Bird, who has resided 
It the mouth of the Ohio for over half a century, that at that point the flood 
rf 1828 was fully 4 feet lower than that of 1815, the former is almost univer- 
sally claimed to have teen the greatest flood of the present century in every 
line of the great swamp regions below the Ohio. These statements can only be 
reconciled by supposing a great diflerence in the duration of these two floods, 
but respecting this it has been impossible to obtain any information. 

its height throughout the alluvial region, — ^At the mouth of the Ohio there 
«^ere three rises in this flood, two in the winter and one in the spring, all equal 
in height and fully two feet below the higli water of 1858. 

At Randolph, at Memphis, at Helena, and opposite Island 74, this flood was, 
3y exact measurement, between one and two feet below that of 1858. 

At Natchez, Professor Forshey's compiled gauge-record (plate VII) places 
it 0.7 of a foot above the high water of 1858. This may be due to the effect 
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of the Bed River and Eaecourci cut-offs, both of which were made subsequently 
to 1828. Their effect in the vicinity of Red River landing is strikingly shown 
by the table just given. 

Below the influence of these cut-offs, the floods of 1828 and 1858 were sen- 
sibly equal in height. 

Action of the tributaries, — No records of the history of the different tributaries 
in this flood have been preserved, but it is known that a Red river flood, which, 
according to Professor Forsh'ey's papers, was highest in June, was at Alex- 
andria at least 2.5 feet lower than in 1849, and at the mouth of Black River, 
5.0 feet higher than in 1850. 

Flood in the northern swampt, — ^The St. Francis and Yazoo bottoms were 
deeply inundated, being entirely unprotected by levees. 

In the Tensas bottom. — The following facts have been collected relative tc 
this flood in the Tensas bottom, where it was the highest of which we hav( 
even traditions. The Whole region was under water. The mean depth o 
overflow on the Louisiana line was 7.1 feet, or 4 feet greater than in 1850 
Between Vidalia and Harrisonburg, this quantity was 7.7 feet, or 3 fee 
greater than in 1850. At the mouth of Black river, the water stood 5 fee 
above the flood level of 1850 and 7.5 feet above that of 1844. 

In the Atchqfalava bottom,^— In the western part of the Atchafalaya basin tk 
flood was the greatest of which we have record, for, there being no leveea fo 
several miles below the mouth of Red river, and Shreve's cut-off not ye 
having been made, the Water from the Tensas bottom poured over the banks ii 
immense quantities. At the upper mouth of Bayou Atchafalaya it was 2J 
feet above the ground and the flood level of 1850 ; at the mouth of Bayou d 
Glaize it was 4.5 feet above the ground and the flood Idvel of 1850 ; at th 
mouth of Bayou Courtableau it was 4 feet above the ground and 3 fee 
. above the flood level of 1850 ; at the head of Grand lake it was 4.3 feet abov 
the flood level of 1850 ; and at Brashear city, 3 feet above the same leve 
The overflow extended to the extreme western limit of the alluvial formatioi 
instead of only six or eight miles from Bayou Atchafalaya, as in ordinary floodi 
The Courtableau at Washita was at least ten feet higher than in 1850. Th 
plantations along the upper part of the Teche were not flooded, but the crop 
were lost on tho'se within the influence of the back-water from the Atchafalaj 
overflow. At St. Martinsville the bayou was some fifteen or twenty feet abov 
low water, the usual range being only three or* four feet. 

In the lower country. — The eastern part. of the Atchafalaya basin, indeed tli 
whole region bordering upon the Mississippi below the head of this basii 
seems to have nearly escaped damage ; the only exception being the Gros: 
T^te region, which was deeply flooded by backwater from the Atchafalaj 
ovei-flow, and by a break in the grand levee of the parish of Points Coupe 
near Morganza. 

Flood of l^^^. Character of information respecting this flood, — The inforra 
tion collected respecting this flood is meagre, but still sufficient to establish i 
general histoiy. (See plate VII.) 

First rise, — A considerable rise occurred in April, from a freshet in Arkai 
sas river, which poured into the Mississippi when that stream was already big 
from rains prevailing in the valleys of its upper tributaries. This rise belo 
Napoleon only attained a level of from one to. two feet above the natural baa! 
and consequently did very little damage. 

Second rise. — In May, however, before the lower river had subsided, anotb 
and much greater flood in the AVkansas river occurred. It was second oiii 
' to the flood of 1833, and was highest at Fort Smith on May 25, A correspon 
ing rise, doubtless due to the same general causes, attained its height at £ 
Louis on May 22, and did much damage above the mouth of the Ohio. Sii 
ultaneous rises occurred in Bayou MaQon and Bayou Tensas, but they we 
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not of sufficient height to injure the valleys of those rfi'feAms. In the region 
bordering upon the Mississippi itself, however, the effect' qf^his combination of 
floods was serious. Above the mouth of Red river the coi^ht^y was more or 
less flooded, but Red river being fortunately low, the AtchiErf4&7a carried off 
enough water to protect the plantations below the mouth of that -Btream from 
serious damage. 

Third rise, — ^This was the condition of the river in June, when t^e great 
combined flood of the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, which has - jQadered 
tliis jear memorable in river annals, occurred. At St. Louis it exceedv^d^-lhe 
preceding rise by more than eight feet, and all other floods of which we fiava 
records by more than four feet. The daily gauge-record at St. Louis, given-; 
in Appendix B, furnishes all necessary details for that vicinity. Throughout V 
tlie whole alluvial region, except between Napoleon and New Carthage, where 
tLe local effect of the; preceding flood in the Arkansas was predominant, this 
Upper Mississippi and Missouri flood produced the highest water of the year. 

Ravages of the flood, — The country above the mouth of Red river was gen- 
erally flooded. The St. Francis and Yazoo bottoms were nearly unprotected 
by levees, and the water had, of course, free entrance. The Tensas bottom 
was badly inundated through breaks in the levees. The gauge kept by Mr. 
Mandeville (see Appendix B) shows that at his plantation^ situated where the 
Vidalia and Harrisonburg road crosses Bayou Tensas, the water was at its 
patest height from July 18 to July 21, and that it was then 1.5 feet higher than 
it baa ever been since, except in the flood of 1850. Below Red River landing 
the country escaped with but little injury, owing to the very low stage of Red 
river, which allowed, the Atchafalaya to carry off the greater part of the sur- 
plus discharge of the Mississippi. 

F?o<wZo/*1849. Observations made during this flood, — The only gauge-records 
kept daring this flood are thoseat Memphis (plate VIII) and at CarroUton (plate 
IX.) The former indicates that the river was undergoing constant oscillations, 
liut without attaining its great flood level. Its highest stand occurred about the 
middle of February, when it was 3.3 feet below the high water of 1858. In 
tbe latter part of March it again reached nearly the same level. At these dates 
it was fully three feet higher than at any other period of the year. According 
to Lieutenant Marr's gaugings, the discharge at no time exceeded 900,000 
cubic feet per second. By referring to the table just given, showing the rel- 
ative heights of the floods, however, it is evident that the gauge at Memphis 
doe8 not present a fair view of this flood in the upper river. At points near 
tbe mouth of the Ohio, and at Helena, it lacked only one or two feet of the level 
auained in 185S, a fact which indicates that much water must have passed 
ilemphis through the St. Francis bottom and returned again at Stirling to 
swell the flood below. Such was really the case, as stated by residents near 
tbe mouth of the St. Francis river. ,. . * 

Tbe gauge at CarroUton indicates that the river rose nearly to high- water 
mark in the latter part of January, and remained there, with occasional oscil- 
lations, until the middle of May. It then gradually declined until the latter 
part of July, when a second rise of short duration and of much less height oc- 
curred. The water then fell with unusual rapidity to its lowest stage for the 
year. 

Action of the trihutaries, — Unfortunately, the history of the condition of the 
different tributaries during this flood is so defective, that it is impossible to 
^ce the sources of this flood. It is known that there was a flood in the 
Arkansas, which was highest at Fort Smith on June 9 ; and a very great flood 
Jn Red river, the highest, indeed, of which we have records, which came to a 
stand four feet above the natural bank at Alexandrra about the middle of Au- 
gust. It is evident, however, that other floods must have occurred in the 
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• »* • • 

•• * 
lower tributaries, fort^{]jbn'iio other supposition can the Memphis and Carroll toi 

gauges be i-econcil^d:,/* 

Ravages oftKisfiood, — Above Red River landing the ravages occasioned bj 
this flood wenej^ittparativelj slight. Mr. Mandeville's gauge on Bayou Tensa, 
shows that^* water there when highest (May 10) was 1.4 feet below the flooc 
of l^Ai^ and- 3.0 feet below that of 1850, and exactly equal with that of 1S/)S 
and that-it rapidly subsided after May 21. The St. Francis and Yazoo botton 
land9*we»'e inundated, but to an extent not unusual for great flood years. 
^♦^B^^'w Red River landing the injury done was so immense that the flood i^ 
ja^Iy classed among the most destructive ever known. The first great crevassi 
.- "Occurred in March, a few miles below Red River landing, on the right bank 
. VSoon after, several more broke on the same side of the river, between Pori 
Hudson and Donaldsonville. These breaks remained op^n until low water 
and submerged much of the Atchafalaya basin. At Brashear city the watei 
was over the banks for eight days, and only lacked 0.3 of a foot of attaining 
the same leval as in 1850. On April 7 another crevasse broke, also on the 
west bank, about fifteen miles above New Orleans, at Fortier's plantation 
This flooded the country between the Mississippi and Bayou La Fourche tc 
a depth of about four feet, and thus * submerged the rear of many rich sugai 
plantations. The effect of this crevasse upon the bed of the river has beec 
much discussed. On the left bank, a crevasse occurred on May 3 at Saiivc'^ 
plantation, 17 miles above New Orleans, by which that city was inundated 
The break remained open forty-eight days, and did an immense amount oj 
damage. Many interesting details relative to these several crevasses, and i\ 
the flood generally, are given by Professor F.orshey in an article which appeared 
in vol. 1, Southern Medical Reports, edited by Dr. Fenner, of New Orleanaj 
in 1849. 

Flood o/'1850. Observations made during this flood, — Only two complete 
records of the oscillations of the river in this flood have been preserved. One was 
kept at Memphis, and the other at Garrollton. Both are contained in Appendix B, 
and are exhibited on plates VIII and IX. 

By the Memphis record, it appears that there were four principal rises, of 
which the first and second produced very little if any damage. The third- was 
highest in the latter part of March, and the fourth in the middle of May. The 
maximum discharge at Memphis in each of the last two rises was about 1,050,000 
cubic feet per second, according to Lieutenant Marr*s corrected gaugings. 
After the middle of May the flood in the upper river rapidly subsided, the 
regular June rise being hardly perceptible. 

Action of the tributaries, — The records do not show what tributaries caused 
this flood at the head of the alluvial region, but mention is made of a, great 
flood in the Upper Mississippi, which was the highest on record at St. Paiil. 
In the lower river the flood began earlier than at Memphis, being high even on 
January 1. This was caused by heavy rains, which produced freshets suc- 
cessively in the Arkansas, Red, and Black rivers, and thus flooded the whole 
region below Napoleon. The water did not subside until the middle of 
June. 

Ravages above Red River landing. — The damage occasioned by this flood 
was immense. The St. Francis and Yazoo bottoms were not protected by 
levees, and both were deeply flooded. The Tensas bottom was submerged 
more effiectually than in any year subsequent to 1828. This was in some 
degree due to the heavy rains already mentioned, which filled the swamp drains 
before the crevasses occurred, and thus retarded the escape of the Mississippi 
water. The principal breaks were several above the Louisiana line, which 
flooded Bayou MaQon ; that at Point Lookout, just below Lake Providence, 
which was 1.5 mile wide and from 5 to 8 feet deep ; that near Island 102, 
which was one mile wide and seven feet deep; that between Lake Providence and 
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New Carthage, (gap in leyee,) ten miles wide and about tbree feet deep; tbat 
juBt below Rodney, which was 1,300 feet wide ; and tbat opposite Ellis cliffs, 
which was 3,000 feet wide. These dimensions are only approximate, as no 
survey of the breaks was made. The history of the flood in this bottom is 
well exhibited by Mr. Mandeville's gauge-record (Appendix B) kept on Bayou 
Tensas at the crossing of the Vidalia and Harrisonburg road. The water rose 
steadily until March 15, then declined slowly until early in April, then rose 
again until the middle of May, when it attained its highest point, and then 
rapidly subsided. The flood was 1.6 foot higher than in 1844, and 3 feet 
higher than in 1849 and 1858 at this locality. At Trinity' (marks of Major 
Liddell) the water was 1.8 foot higher^.than in 1844; 3 feet higher than in 
1849; and 3.8 feet lower than in 1828. At the mouth of Black river, this 
flood was 3 feet, above that of 1844, and 5 feet below that of 1828. After 
these figures, it is almost needless to add that nearly the whole region was 
submerged and the crops destroyed. 

Ravages below Red River landing, — ^Below Red River landing the country 
fared but little better. The water pouring from Red river exceeded the dis- 
charging capacity of Bayou Atchafalaya, and the surplus forced its way into 
the Mississippi by both of the mouths of Old river. The flood from above, 
augmented by this new supply, maintained an elevation sufficient to keep the 
numerous crevasses below Red River landiijg actively discharging for moi^e 
than four months. As a detailed computation of the quantity of water thus 
taken from the river will be given in Chapter VI, the effects of the overflow 
alone will be referred to here. The Atchafalaya basin was more deeply flooded 
than in any other year since 1828. At Brashear City, the water began to rise 
rapidly on May 10, and continued to do so until June 20. .It then stood at a 
level about three feet lower than the highest point attained in 1828 until July 
4, when it began falling so rapidly that the land was uncovered in four days. 
The basin between Bayou La Fourche and the Mississippi escaped nearly un- 
injured. The crops upon the left bank, above New Orleans, were much in- 
jured by the celebrated Bonnet Carrd crevasse, which attained a width of nearly 
7,000 feet, and continued flowing for more than six months. 

Flood of, 1851. — First rise of this fiood. — Plate V illustrates this flood. There 
were three principal rises at the head of the alluvial region. The first occurred 
in Decern ber, 1850. It nowhere attained to the level of the natural banks ; and 
as several weeks intervened between it and the second rise, thfe water nearly 
drained from the channel before the occurrence (jf the latter. The first rise, 
therefore, exercised very little, if any, influence upon the succeeding overflow. 

Second rise. — ^The second rise, so far as can be ascertained, was caused mainly 
by the Ohio. At Columbus it attained a point about 5 feet below the high water of 
1858. At Mtemphis it was highest on March 11, being then only 1 foot below the 
level of the same flood. " This relative difference in height is explained by the 
gieater amount of water which escaped into the St. Francis bottom lands 
between the two places in 1858. This rise was characterized, at least at Mem- 
phis, by the extraordinary rapidity with which it attained its height. From 
Febmary 10 to, February 21, inclusive, the river at that city rose 21.7 feet, or at 
a mean rate of 1.8 foot in 24 hours, the maximum in this time being 3.3 feet. 
The total rise amounted to 28 feet. At Helena the highest stand was 4.8 feet 
below the high water of 1858, an apparent anomaly, which is explained by the 
fact that at the date of high water in 1858, a large volume of water escaped 
into the St. Francis bottom above Memphis, passed through the swamp, and 
returned to the river just above Helena; whereas, as just seen, in 1851 but little 
water escaped from the river above Memphis, and coHsequently but little returned 
to it near Helena. At Napoleon the height of the rise was modified by a freshet 
in the Arkansas, which, pouring out just after the maximum discharge from above 
had passed, produced, on April 10, the highest water of the year in the immedi- 
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ate vicinity. Its height was 2.9 feet below the high water of 1 858. At Lake Prov- 
idence the eflFect of a very large crevasse at Point Lookout^ just below the town, 
was evident. The break occurred on March 10, when the water stood 2.1 feet 
below the high water of 1858. A gradual fall in the river at Lake Providence 
began at that date, precisely as occurred from a similar cause in 1858. On April 
10 (the date of high water at Napoleon) this fall amounted to 2,6 feet. All of 
this fall should not be considered the effect of the Lookout crevasse, since there 
were others between the two places, especially on the left bank; but its influence 
was predominant. At New Carthage the river was at its highest point from 
March 31 to April 2, inclusive, when it stood 1.5 foot below the high water of 
1858. The difference in date and in relative height of the flood at this place 
and at Lake Providence is attributable partly to water which returned to the 
Mississippi from the Yazoo bottom by way of the Yazoo river, where the current 
was credibly reported to be very strong, and partly to the local . effect of the 
crevasses near Lake Providence. At Ked River landing the flood was at its height 
from April 1 to April 3, when it stood 0.7 of a foot above the high water of 1858. 
I The reasons for the anomaly in the Jieight of the two floods at this place and at 
points below, as compared with points above, have been fully developed by the 
operations of the survey. They are too involved for discussion in this prelimi- 
nary synopsis, but in Chapter VI they are treated at length. Here it is sufficient 
to state in general terms that the .combined influence of a great flood in Red river, 
and of some crevasses above and below the mouth of Red river, produced all the 
apparent contradictions. The last table, on pages 98 and 99, exhibits the heights 
and dates of the highest water in this rise at points below Red River landing. 
Third rise. — ^The third rise of the flood of 1851 was caused by a combination 
of great floods in the Upper Mississippi and Missouri. The rapid rise at St. 
Louis began in the latter part of May, the river being, on May 31, 15.7 feet below 
the high water of 1844. On June 6, it was 10.1 feet; on June 7, 8.5 feet ; on 
June 8, 6.8 feet ; and on June 11, 4.8 feet, below this level. The latter stand 
was the highest attained during the flood. A gradual decline, amounting by 
June 19 to about 1.1 foot, took place, but at this date the river again began to 
rise, and continued to do so until June 23, when it stood 5.3 feet below the high 
water of 1844, or 0.5 of a foot below the preceding rise. Subsequent to June 
23 it gradually declined. Excepting the floods of 1844 and of 1858, this was 
the greatest flood at St. Louis of which we have records. The flood of 1858 was 
0.4 of a foot abRve that of 1851. At Cape Girardeau the flood of 1851 exceeded 
the flood of 1858, being 0.4 of a foot higher. Fortunately for the alluvial region, 
however, the Ohio river and the main tributaries below it were low at this period, 
and the flood passed onward to the gulf without attaining the level of' the pre- 
ceding rise at any point below the mouth of the Ohio. The following table 
exhibits the relative heights of these two rises : 



Locality. 



Date of high 


June rise be- 


water in 


low March 


June rise. 


rise. 




Feet. 


June 28 


0.3 


July 16 


3.3 


July .10-25 


3.5 


July 18-25 


2.2 


Jiily 19-20 


5.4 


July 25-30 


7.5 


JuJy 25-26 


5.7 


July 23-26 


4.6 


July 25 


8.4 



Remarks. 



Memphis 

Lake Providence.. 

Vicksburg 

New Carthage ... 

H^atchea 

Red River landing 

Baton Rouge 

Donaldsonville 

Carrolltou , 



See gauge records in appendices 
for farther details. 



Ravages ofihejiood, — ^The Yazoo bottom was partially flooded by the second 
rise, and the St. Francis by both the second and third rises of this flood. The 
Tensas bottom escaped with little injury, the natural drains being sufficient to 
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carry off the crevasee water. Below Red River landing there were several 
crevasses, a list of which is given in Chapter VI. The damage occasioned by 
them was local. The Atchafalaya basin escaped unharmed. 

In conclnsion, it may be said that this was a very unusual flood in the Missis- 
sippi above the mouth of the Ohio and below the mouth of Red river ; but that 
between those points it cannot be so classed. So far as Louisiana is concerned, 
it is fully discussed in Cliapter VI. 

Flood oflS5%, — First rise of this flood, — ^By reference to plate VI it will be 
seen that in the flood of 1858 there were four great rises, besides several minor 
oscillations, at the head of the alluvial region. The first rise, caused mainly by a 
flood in the Ohio, occurred in December, 1857. It filled the Mississippi to about 
the top of the banks, but no water escaped over them into the swamps. The 
maximum discharee at Columbus was 1, 190,000 cubic feet per second. In passing 
down the river •this rise received considerable contributions from the Arkansas, 
Yazoo, and Red rivers, which Were all high at the time, and thus raised the 
water at Donaldsonville from a comparatively low stage to within 5 feet of 
high-water mark. The St. Francis and White rivers were low and were backed 
up. It was stated upon good authority that heavy drift-wood passed from the 
Mississippi several miles up both those rivers. 

Second rise. — ^The second rise occurred in the latter part of March and first 
pMt of April, 1858, and was caused by a general swelling of the lower tributa- 
ries of the Missouri, of the Upper Mississippi, and of the lower tributaries of the 
Ohio. The Illinois and Wabash rivers were especially high. The maximum 
discharge at Columbus was 1,130,000 cubic feet per second, and no water escaped 
to the bottom lands above the town. Between Columbus and Helena the swamps 
on the left bank received a little water, but as the levees along the St. Francis 
bottom remained unbroken, and as the river rapidly subsided within its banks, 
the quantity was quite inconsiderable. This rise was higher than the first, 
although the discharge was less ; the reason being that the rise in December was 
consumed in filling the channel of the lower river, which contained compara- 
tively little water when it occurred. In passing St. Francis river, the March 
rise was augmented by a discharge of more than 30,000 cubic feet per second — 
that stream being high from rain in the swamps and from hill drainage. At 
the mouths of the White and Arkansas rivers, it encountered great floods in both 
streams, which produced the highest water of the season in that immediate vicinity. 
The Yazoo river also was high, from a flood in the Yallabusha and other hill 
tributaries, and .thus contributed its quota — some 70,000 cubic feet per second — 
to increase the Mississippi discharge. The Ked river was rather low, and added 
nothing, but it preventea the Atchafalaya from reducing the flood. During this 
rise considerable water escaped, through gaps in the levees and crevasses, into 
the White river and Yazoo bottoms, a little into the Tensas swamp, but none 
below, except a trifling amount which passed through the Bell crevasse, near 
Xew Orleans, after April 11, the date of its breaking. The American Bend cut- 
oflf occurred in this rise, (April 5.) 

Third rise, — ^The third great rise in the upper river occurred in the latter part of 
April, and was caused by heavy rains, which flooded the lower tributaries of the 
Missouri, of the Ohio, and of the Upper Mississippi. The Tennessee river was 
unusually high. The maximum discharge at Columbus was 1,260,000 cubic 
feet per second, and as the overflow into the bottom lands above the town was 
small, this quantity truly measures the flood wBich entered the alluvial region. 
It received considerable contributions in passing each of the main tributaries, 
although all of them except the Red river were comparatively low. Their supply 
came from the swamp drainage proper and the crevasse water which had escaped 
during the preceding rise, and which returned just in time to swell the present 
one. If this rise had occurred two weeks sooner, it would have encountered a 
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great flood from the Bed river, and its effects, in the actual condition of the 
levees, would probably have been disastrous in the region below Red River 
landing. As it was, the rise proved unfortunate for the region above this point. 
The channel being nearly filled by the remains of the preceding rise and the 
draining of crevasse water from the swamps, the increase of the discharge 
caused by the flood mostly poured into the St. Francis and White river basins. 
Although comparatively little of this flood entered the Yazoo and Tensas bot- 
toms, yet the rise prevented many of the breaks in the levees from being closed, 
and thus indirectly augmented the ruinous effect of the next rise. 

Fourth and memorable rise, — The last and greatest rise in the flood of 1858 
occurred at the head of the alluvial region in the month of June. About the 
middle of May extensive rains prevailed in the Ohio valley, anS occasioned much 
damage by flooding the small streams. .They also prevailed west of the Ohio 
basin and caused a rapid rise in the lower tributaries of the Upper Mississippi and 
Missouri. These rains continued, especially in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, raised the Miami, Wabash, and Illinois rivers to unprece- 
dented heights, and filled all the lower tributaries of the Missouri. The usual 
June rise of the latter river, occasioned by thq melting of snow in the Rocky moun- 
tains, and the spring and early summer rains along its course, arrived just in 
time to contribute its waters to the general flood. With the Ohio and Mississippi 
both in full flood, the torrent which poured into the alluvial region by the river 
itself and through the swamps g^bove Columbus was immensely greater than in ahy 
of the earlier rises of the year, and second to none of which we have records. 
For seven days (June 16-22) it amounted to 1,475,000 cubic feet per second. 
It inundated the city of Cairo. It washed away miles of the insignificant levees 
along the St. Francis front and poured rapidly into the bottom lands of that 
river, which were already deeply overflowed from heavy rains and from the 
crevasses of the April rise. So small was the actual reservoir capacity of that 
region that the channels of the six large bayous and of the St. Francis itself 
were insufficient to give water-way to the flood returning to the Mississippi. 
For miles abovre Stirling it poured over the banks themselves, washing the ; 
remains of the levees into the river. It passed like a great wave through the 
swamp, causing the deepest overflow ever known. Collecting again in this 
manner at Helena, in about two weeks after it entered the alluvial region it 
poured with renewed force upon the lower country. In the WJiite-river swamps, 
the same conditions existed as in the St. Francis bottom. The Yazoo and Tensas 
bottoms, on the contrary, were comparatively empty, owing to the general 
resistance of their levees in the former rises, and served in some degree as reser- 
voirs to diminish the height of the flood below. The former was deeply inun- 
dated, although the Yazoo river was returning more than 125,000 cubic feet per 
second during the whole rise. The latter escaped almost entirely, its bayous 
being sufficient to carry off the limited amount of crevasse water, and discharge 
it into Black river, whence it passed down bayou Atchafalaya. Below Red River 
landing the levees remained unbroken, except at the Bell and La Branche 
crevasses, which submerged the country between the Mississippi and bayou La 
Fourche. Fortunately the upland tributaries below the Ohio were all low during 
this great rise, for to this circumstance alone is due the escape of the lower 
country from general overflow. 

Termination of the flood. — The June rise terminated the flood. At the head 
of the alluvial region the river fell rapidly to low- water mark, being only retarded 
by a slight rise which occurred in July. The water that drained from the great 
St. Francis and Yazoo bottoms maintained the flood discharge at points below 
them for about six weeks ; after which the lower river also subsided rapidly to 
its lowest stage for the year. 

Flood gflS59, First rise of this flood. — By reference to plate VI it will be seen 
that this flood was characterized by two principal rises at the head of the alluvial 
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region. The first, which occurred in December, 1858, was due entirely to a general 
swelling of the tributaries of the Ohio. In passing down the Mississippi it re- 
ceived important accessions from the Arkansas and Red rivers, which were both . 
high ; but it nowhere attained the level of the natural banks, and consequently 
produced np direct injury to the country. By filling the channel of the lower 
river, however, it exerted an important influence upon the succeeding rise. Its 
height and date were as follows : 

First rise in the flood of 1859. 



LocaUty. 




Stand below 
h.w.ofl858. 



Columbus 

Memphis „ 

Napoleon 

Vicksburg' 

Natchez 

Red River landing . . 

Donaldsonville 

Carrollton 



December 27-28, 1858 

January 1/ 1859 .'. 

December 23, 1858 

January 5-7, 1859 .... 

January 7, 1859 

January 7-10, 1859.... 

January 12, 1859 

January 13--13, 1859 .. 



11.4 
4.5 
8.7 
6.7 
7.8 
8.9 
5.2 
3.3 



Second rise, — The second and great rise at/ the head of the alluvial region 
occurred earlier and remained at its heicht much longer than is usual^ It 
consisted of three successive swells, which followed in such rapid succession as 
to prevent any material fall of the river between them. The first of these swells 
was occasioned by great freshets in the southern tributaries of the Ohio, which 
produced a flood in that river. At Louisville the rapid rise began on February 
. Id. After an actual rise of 37.5 feet at the foot of the falls, the river reached, 
on February 24, a point above any flood subsequent to 1854, and only two feet 
below the great flood in March of that year. It stood 32 feet on the falls at 
Louisville, or 10 feet below the highest water ever known. The Missouri, the 
Upper Mississippi, and the northern tributaries of the Ohio were in excellent 
boating condition, but not, properly speaking, in flood. This swell in the Mis- 
sissippi at Columbus was highest on March 7, when it was 2.9 feet below the 
high water of 1858. After a gradual subsidence. of 4.3 feet, the river at this 
point again rose under the combined influence of a series of freshets in the lower 
tributaries of the Upper Mississippi and Ohio, until, on April l,.it attained a 
point only 0.6 of a foot below the former swell. It then again gradually receded 
until, on April 25, it had fallen 4 feet. It at once began to swell again, how- 
ever, from a general flood in the Ohio valley, which attained its height at Louis- 
ville (five feet below the February rise) on May 2. This produced the highest 
water of the season at Columbus, where, on May 8, the river stood only 2.1 feet 
below high water of 1858. It fell immediately about nine feet, when a sudden 
freshet in the Missouri and Upper Mississippi brought it to a stand, but only 
for about two weeks. It then again rapidly and finally subsided, being only 
checked about three weeks,#in the latter part of June and first part of July, by 
the mountain rise of the Missouri, aided by a great freshet in the Upper Missis- 
sippi. 

Explanatory remarks upon this floods ahot^e the Ohio. — JSuch is the general 
history of this flood at the head of the alluvial region.- Only a small quantity 
of water escaped from the river into the St. Francis bottom above Columbus. 
The highest point attained there was more than two feet below the level of the 
flood of 1858, arid the maximum discharge into the alluvial region was at least 
200,000 cubic feet per second less than in that great flood. (ISee Chapter VI.) 

At Memphis, — By reference to plate VI, it will be seen that the three swells, 
which constituted the great rise at Columbus, became blended into one at Mem- 
phis, and thus caused the river to remain for eighty consecutive days within 
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about a foot of high-water mark. This anomaly was due partly to the reservoir 
action on the chanuel between these two places, and partly to the loss of the 
water which escaped into the St. Francis bottom at the top of the swells, and thus 
passed Memphis, not in the river-bed, but in the swamps. The highest point 
attained in 1859 was O.l of a foot below the high water of 1858, ^ difference 
doubtless accidental. The duration of the high stand, however, so far from the 
gulf, was unprecedented ; and it explains many apparent contradictions in the 
history of this peculiar flood. For about eighty consecutive days^ as much water 
entered the delta region as could pass Memphis in the channel of the river in the 
present condition of the levees. Consequently, freshets in the lower tributaries, 
which, under the usual varying condition of the upper river, might pour into the 
Mississippi and pass off unnoticed, must have exercised a most important influence 
upon local high-water marks in this continuous flood of the upper river. Such 
was actually the case. To exhibit the anomalous character of this long duration 
of extreme high water at Memphis, the following table has been.^repared from 
Appendix B i 

Stand of the river at Memphis in different floods. 



River stood at MemphiB. 


1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


1858. . 


1859. 


BemarkB. 


Within 1 foot of highest water 






Pays. 
33 
55 
66 


^ 

Daya. 



28? 

42? 


Daya. 
37 
52 
70 


69 
84 
91 


Highest water-mark 


■Within 2 feet of highest water 


(1858) reads 35.3 on 


Within 3 feet of highest water 


gauge. 







At Helena. — At Helena the river'was highest on March 22, when it attained 
a level one foot below the high water of 1858. It then gradually declined with 
gentle oscillations, being, on April 2, 2.1 feet, and on May 14, 3.1 feet, and on 
May 26, 2.8 feet below the high water of 1858. This early date of high water 
at Helena was caused by a freshet in the St. Francis river. The heavy rains, 
which, as already seen, produced the first swell of the great rise by filling the 
southern tributaries of the Ohio, extended over the basins of the St. Francis and 
White rivers, and caused floods in both these streams. The former stream was 
so full that the rapid rise of the Mississippi at its mouth did not back it up even 
for a day. In the latter part of March its current was credibly reported to ex- 
ceed six feet per second, which would give a discharge of 200,000 cubic feet per 
second. Much of this was doubtless returning Mississippi water that had escaped 
below Columbus, at which town the discharge at this date (plate XVII) was 
about 250,000 cubic feet per second less than at high water in 1858. Much of 
th« St. Francis discharge, however, was undoubtedly legitimate drainage from 
the basin. The subsequent gradual fall of the Mississippi at Helena was due 
partly to the failure of this supply and partly to the increasing dimensions of 
the crevasses below the town. 

Between the St. Francis and Arkansas rivers. — Between Helena and Napoleon 
the crevasses were less disastrous than in 1858. Tlfe Yazoo Pass levee resisted 
the flood in 1859, and the breaks which did occur were much fewer in number 
than in the preceding year. The effect of this was to increase relatively the 
height of the flood in 1859 at Napoleon. This result was still further promoted 
by the condition of the White and Arkansas rivers, the former of which was in 
flood and the latter in good boating condition in March, at the precise date when 
the freshet in the St. Francis river was producing the maximum discharge in 
the year at its mouth. White river was very high, being on March 24 about 
half a foot higher at Indian Bay landing than at any time in 1858. This coinci- 
dence of the maximum discharge from above with the freshet in White river 
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produced the highest water of the year at Napoleon, where, in the latter part of 
March, the river stood 0.3 of a foot above the high water of 1858. 

Between Napoleon and Lake Providence, — Between Napoleon and Lake 
Providence the number of crevasses was about the same as in 1858, but the 
influence of the American Bend cut-off, in depressing the flood level immediately 
above and elevating it immediately below, was indicated by the general exemp- 
tion from breaks in the levees above, and by the large number of them which 
occurred in the bends just below its site. At Lake Providence the river attained 
its highest stand (0.8 of a foot above the high water of 1858) about April 25-28, 
the date being doubtless affected by back-water from the mouth of Yazoo 
river. 

Between Lake Providence and New Orleans. — Between Napoleon and VicKS- 
hnrg the crevasses in 1858 and 1859 were about equal, and we accordingly 
find that, at the date of high water at Napoleon in 1859, the river had about the 
same relative stand (0.3 of a foot above the high water of 1858) at the two 
places. This date, however, was not that of highest water at Vicksburg and 
points below. The Yazoo river caused this apparent anomaly. As already 
stated, the Yazoo Pass levee remained unbroken, and the number of crevasses in 
the upper part of the bottom (which alone drain past Yazoo City in Yazoo river) 
was materially less in 1859 than in 1858. Yet we find that at Yazoo City, on 
March 17, the river was rapidly rising; on March 25, it lacked only four feet 
of the high water of 1858, heavjj rains in northern Mississippi, with freshets in 
Yallabusha and Tallahatchee rivers, being also reported ; on April 3, the «flood 
was equal to that of 1858, and on April 15, with far less water from the Missis- • 
sippi, it was half a foot above that level. By May 20, the river had fallen 0.9 
ot a foot at Yazoo City, and from that date it continued to recede slowly. This 
rain-water freshet in the Yazoo river, encountering the continuous maximum 
channel discharge from the head of the alluvial region, produced at Vicksburg, 
and many points below, the highest flood level ever yet recorded. High water 
occurred at Vicksburg on April 21, continuing to April 30, and was 1.3 foot 
above the high water of 1858; at Natchez on May 2, and was 1.5 foot above 
the high water of 1858; at Baton Rouge on May 6, and was 0.2 of a foot above 
the high water o^ 1858 ; at Donaldsonvilie on May. 6, and was 0.5 of a foot 
labove the high water of 1858 ; and at Oarrollton on May 6, and was 0.4 of a 
foot above the high water of 1858. Red river was low during this entire flood, 
and it is provable that Bayou Atchafalaya, besides carrying off the river and 
crevasse drainaoje from the Tensas bottom lands, relieved the Mississippi by 
the channel of Old river of some part of its surplus discharge. Owing to the 
absence of the gentleman who had formerly kept the gauge at Red river, how- 
ever, no definite information as to this flood at that point has been collected. 

Crevasses in this flood. — ^No reconnaissance of the crevasses of this year M^as 
made, and the information collected representing them is, consequently, some- 
what vague. Especial attention, however, has been bestowed upon collecting 
all available data, and the following list is believed to be tolerably exact, and, 
for the region below Napoleon at least, nearly complete : 
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Crevasses in the flood of\S5^, 



Locality. 


Bank. 


Date of breaking. 


Bemarkg: 


Opposite month of St Francis river 

Opposite Helena 


Left.... 

Left 

Left 

Left 

Right... 

Left 

Left 

Lett .... 

Left 

Left 

Left 

Right... 

Left 

Left 

Left 

Right... 
Right... 
Right... 
Right... 
Right... 
Right... 

^^\-::. 

Right... 
Right... 
Right... 
Right... 
Right... 
Right... 
Right ... 
Right... 
Left 


Prior to March 25.. 
Priorto March 25.. 
Prior to March 25.. 
Priorto March 30.. 
March 20 




Near Friar's Point 




Kenr Islands I 


Bad break. 


Below Island 68 




Below Island 74 


Prior to March 25.. 
Marchn 




At Prentiss 


900 feet wide ; tnuch excavation. 


Near Island 78' 


Prior to March 25.. 
Prior to March 31.. 
Prior to March 31 .. 
In March 




Below Greenville -• 




In Old river; American bend 

In Kentucky bend ...................... 


Several breaks. 


Above Island 88 


Prior to March 18.. 
Prior to March 25.. 
March 14 




Below Island 89 




Below Tallula 


Max. width, 3,000 ft. ; depth, 3 ft 
Closed May 21. 


Opposite Island 100 


March 10 


Below Island 102 


April 17 


Bend above Vicksburg 


March 24 


Maximum width, 1,000 feet 


Opposite Vicksburg .... 


March 9 


Near W^arrenton ....................... 


April 20 




Near Warrenton 


March 30 




Near W^arrenton ................. 


April 10 




Opposite Island 104 


March 31 




Above Island 106 


April 9 




Below New Carthaire , 


Pri<lrtoApril25... 
May 1 




Above Island 110 




Above Grand Gulf 


AprU 9 




Near Island 115 


April 5 




Above Ellis cliflFs 


April 20-*. 




Above Port Adams. ... . .j. 


April 25 






April 14 




Ten miles above Baton Rouge 


Prior to May 5 

April 19 




In Bonnet Oarr<^ bend 


Maximum depth, 9 feet; maxi- 
mum width, 4,000 feet * 
1 







Ravages of this flood, — It will be seen, hj referring to plate VI, that the 
river subsided unusually early, a fortunate circumstance, which enabled many 
planters to raise fair crops even in the inundated districts. The general rav- 
ages of the flood may be summed up as follows : The St. Francis bottom was 
overflowed, but to a much less extent than in 1858. A.bove the mouth of White 
river, the Yazoo bottom e^icaped with comparatively trifling damage, but below 
that point it was deeply flooded. The White river bottom lands were submerged. 
The Tensas bottom lands above Columbia escaped uninjured, but below that 
town they were badly overflowed. Below Red River landing no serious damage 
was done, except on the left bank in the vicinity of Bonnet Oarr^, where the 
country was flooded by a crevasse which occurred at the- lower end of the site 
of the celebrated break of 1850. 

Concluding remarks. — In conclusion, it may be said that the flood oif 1859 was 
peculiar in many respects, and that many erroneous deductions have been made 
from it by those possessed of only a limited knowledge of the important facts 
bearing upon the subject. The preceding statement of the actual condition of 
the river and of its tributaries is authentic, and, as will appear in Chapter VI, it 
explains perfectly all the apparent anomalies presented by the flood. 



CHAPTER III. 

STATfi OF THE SCIENCE OF HYDRAULICS AS APPLIED TO RIVERS. 

Early history of hydraulics. — Epoch of Guglielmini. — Era of modern experimental investi- 
gation. — New system of notation. — ^Various methods of measuring the velocity of rivers. — 
Velocity below the surface in any given vertical plane. — Horizontal curves of velocity. — 
True mean velocity. — Chezy formula. — Dubuat formula. — Girard formula. — De Prony 
formula. — Eytelwein formula. — Young formula. — Local formulae of Lombardini— Weis- 
bach formula — Baumgarten formula. — Dupuit formula. — Local formula of Ellet. — Taylor 
formula.— Saint Venant formula.— Ellet formula.- Stevenson formula. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

METHOD OP GAUGING THE MISSISSIPPI, ITS TRIBUTARIES, AND ITS 

CREVASSES. 

General scope of field operations. — Method of determining dimensions of cross-section. — 
Method of conducting velocity measurements. — Computation of discharge, neglecting 
change of velocity below the surface. — Investigation of the sub-surface curve of velocity. — 
Same of the horizontal curve. — Parameter law deduced. — It applies to sub-surface curves, 
with a modification for small streams. — Equation for mean of whole vertical curve. — Locus 
of maximum velocity below the surface, including effect of wind. — Preliminary computa- 
tion of discharge corrected for change of velocity below the surface. — System for interpo- 
lating discharges. — Method of transferring measured dischatges. — Phenomena attendant 
upon crevasses. — ^Measurements of velocity and resulting formula. — Depth. — ^Width. — 
Practical coefficient for exceptional case of crevasses. — Incidental computation of ratio be- 
tween rain and drainage in lazoo basin. 

Hi ill: ilii nt * * * 



CHAPTER V. 

EXPERIMENTAL THEORY OF WATER IN MOTION; NEW LAWS, FORMUL-^l, 

ETC. 

Laws governing the action of cohesion. — Locus of the maximum velocity in the mean verti- 
cal plane. — Ratios heretofore proposed for gauging rivers of but little practical utility. — 
Relation between the mean of all vertical curves of velocity and the mean velocity of the 
river. — The ratio of the mid-depth velocity to the mean velocity in any vertical plane dis- 
covered to be a sensibly constant quantity, unaffected by wind. — Practical advantages re- 
sulting from this discovery. — List of new formulae for velocities in vertical planes. — A new 
formula for the mean velocity of rivers, in terms of the dimensions of cross-section and 
slope of water surface, deduced upon the supposition of modified uniform motion. — Ob- 
servations to determine its constants. — Analysis of this new formula. — Formula for the 
effect of bends in retarding the flow of rivers. — List of all the old formulae for mean velo- 
city. — Table exhibiting their relative accuracy as compared with the new formula. — Double 
test of mean velocity and bend formulse. — Problem of the effect exerted upon the surface 
level of a river by increasing the discharge a given amount, solved upon the supposition 
that the new slope is known. — Discussion of changes in local slope. — Resulting general 
equations. — Combined teat of all the new formulie for computing the increased height to 
be apprehended in the floods of the Mississippi, the increase in discharge being known.^ 
Concluding remarks. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PROTECTION AGAINST THE FLOODS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Plan adopted for measuring the effect of the swamp lands upon the maximum discharge of the 
river. — Daily discharge of the tributaries, of the crevasses, and of the Mississippi itself, 
throughout the alluvial region in the flood of 1858. — Test of the exactness of the determi- 
nation. — Effect of the swamps upon the discharge of the tributary streams. — Reservoir in- 
fluence of the channel. — What would have been the maximum discharge throughout the 
alluvial region in 1858, had the levees been perfected. — Effect o( the swamps upon the river 
floods in their present, their former, and their effectually leveed conditions. — Comparative 
analysis of the flood of 1858 with the floods of 1859, 1851, 1850, and 1828.— Flood of 1858 
a safe standard for estimating the proper extent, and comparing the relative advantages, of 
the different protective measures. — Cut-offs pernicious in the Mississippi valley. — Plan of 
diverting tributaries impracticable for the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Red, or other 
branches. — Plan of artificial reservoirs chimerical, so far as restraining floods is con- 
cerned. — Outlets highly efficacious in reducing the river floods but, except to a very lim- 
ited extent, destructive to the great interests of Louisiana. — Plan of levees the most prac- 
ticable, economical, and safe that can be adopted, both for the present time and liere- 
after. — Recommendations. — Proposed local heights and cross-sections to be given to the 
levees. — Suggestions relative to an outlet near Lake Providence. — Cost of a perfected levee 
system. — Importance of a systematic and continuous series of observations. 

The problem of 'protection against inundation requiredtjbr a douhle reason, 
a very extended system of field operations. — Entertaining the opinion that a long 
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eeries of observations must be made before tlie various phenomena of the Mis- 
sissippi could be subjected to accurate calculation, a plan of investigation was 
adopted far more extended than any previously attempted upon any river. It 
was, in brief, to measure daily with accuracy the discharge of the Migsi.^sippi, 
and of its important tributaries, throughout the alluvial region ; to ascertwn 
precisely how much water escaped in time of flood from the channel, and at 
what points ; and thus to determine for any locality the increased discharge at 
high water which would have resulted had the river been confined to the chan- 
nel. The operations necessary to carry out this plan, it was conceived, must 
furnish the mass of material essential to establish the fundamental principles of 
the science of river hydrtiulics. After accomplishing this, and deducing the in- 
creased high-water aischarge to be guardea against, the problem of the best 
method of preventing inundations could be subjected to the exact reasoning of 
algebraic analysis, and thus be definitely solved. 

One reason has been already elaborated and the results of the investigation- 
announced. — ^l^he contributions to the science of river hydraulics, resulting from 
the application of this system, have been elaborately stated in the preceding 
chapter, where it is demonstrated that all knowledge requisite to accomplish tho 
objects of the present investigation has been secured. 

The other is now to be considered. — ^The maximum flood discharge which 
would occur at any point below Cape Girardea, were the river confined to the 
channel, is now to be determined. The mechanical operations in the field, and 
the reduction of the data collected, have both been described in detail in Chap- 
ter IV. 

All data necessary to an entire recomputation of the work have been pre- 
sented either there or in the appendices. Here, then, the attention will be re- 
stricted to the final results of operations and computations, which involve an 
amount of labor that few but those engaged upon the work will appreciate. 

EFFECT PRODUCED UPON THE MAXIMUM DISCHARGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
BY RECLAIMING JTS SWAMP LANDS. 

Outline of the steps proposed for the investigation. — It has been already stated 
that extensive gaugings of the river were made in 1851 and 1858, both of which, 
fortunately, were great flood years. In the histories of the floods contained in 
Chapter II, it is shown that in 1858 much the more general and extensive in- 
undation occurred, and, moreover, that in that year the system of measurements 
extended pver the whole alluvial region of the Mississippi, while in 1851 it wa^ 
not carried out above the mouth of Red river. The operations of 1858, then, 
form the basis of the discussion of what would have been the maximum discharge 
at the different localities below Gape Girardeau, had no water escaped from the 
channel of the river. Having settled this important question for the flood of 
1858, the other great floods (where the data admit of it) will be subjected, in 
turn, to a comparative analysis, in order to decide what may safely be adopted 
as the increase in maximum discharge to be guarded against when the whole 
river is confined to the channel. This quantity will then form the touchstone 
by which the different plans for protection will be tried and their merits as- 
certained. 

ANALYSIS OF THE FLOOD OF 1 858. 

Fortunate commencement ofjield work in 1857.-^The plan of operating from 
the head of the alluvial region downward was matured in the autumn of 1S57. 
The parties were organized in December, under the immediate direction of Lieu- 
tenant Abbott, and were soon established at their several posts. It was fortu- 
nate for the objects of the survey, that one of the greatest floods ever known in 
the river was thus subjected to exact observations from its beginning to its 
end. 
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Biver gauges, — Daily gauge readings were recorded at Cairo, Columbus, 
Memphis, Helena, Napoleon, Providence, Vicksburg, Natchez, Red River landing 
Donaldsonville, and Oarrollton. (See Appendix B.) 

Discharge measurements upon the Mississippi. — The daily discharge of the 
Mississippi, at Columbus and at Vicksbui*g, was measured with all possible 
exactness. (See Appendix E.) 

Upon tributaries and bayous ; with tables of results. — ^During the flood period 
he daily contributions of the Arkansas, White, Red, and Yazoo rivers, and the 
laily loss by Bayous Plaquemine and La Fourche, were determined with all 
■equisite exactness, as explained in Chapter IV. They are exhibited in the 
bllowing table. Full verbal information of the action of the St. Francis river 
vas also secured, as will be hereafter explained. 



Discharge per second of tributaries and bayous. 




Date, 




Yfliou riViT. 


Bayou Plaqivs- 
naliK. 


Bayou Ln 
Fourclif. 


lesa. 

fiircl 'JO. ,. . . 


120,000 
125^tKXJ 
mooO 
132,000 
134,^100 
138.000 
, HO, 000 
M2LO00 
144,000 
UE,(m 
150,000 
153,000 
154,000 
156,000 
15ti,000 
158,000 
160,000 
mi. 000 
160,000 
160,000 
158,000 
156,000 
154,000 
152,000 
148,000 
146,000 
142,000 
134,000 
131,000 
128,000 
128,000 
126,000 
126, 000 
128,000 
128,000 
130,000 
132,000 
132,000 
132,000 
132,000 
130,000 
128,000 
126,000 
126,000 
126,000 
128,000 
128,000 
130,000 
134,000 
132,000 
134,000 
136,000 
126,000 
136,000 
120,000 
126,000 
132,000 
134,000 
136,000 


85,000 
80,fK]0 
75,000 
70,000 
65,000 
60,000 
5f>,0(X) 
flO.OOO 
30, 000 

ao.ooo 

10,000 

— 5,0<J0 

— S0,(K10 

— 2j,OU0 
_ 30,010 

— 10. m) 

— 5,000 
^ 1,000 


46,000 

4t;ooo 

47,000 
4ii»0OU 
49,000 
50,000 
^2,000 
54,000 

ad,(JOO 
rie,ooo 

60,000 

c-i^ooo 

64,000 
65,ftM> 

motjo 

67,000 
6B,000 

6yi,ooa 

69,000 
70,000 
70,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
72,000 
72,000 
73,000 
73,000 
74,000 
75,000 
75,000 
76,000 
77,000 
78,000 
79,000 
80,000 
81,000 
82,000 
83,000 
84,000 
S6,000 
87,000 
88,000 
90,000 
91,000 
92,000 
94,000 
95,000 
96,000 
97.000 
98,000 
99,000 
100,000 
100,000 
101,000 
102,000 
103,000 
103,000 
104,000 


ISiOOO 
14,000 
14.000 
15,000 
15,000 
16,000 
17,000 
1{).000 
20,000 
1 21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
23,000 
23,000 
24.000 
25^000 
2fi,000 
27,000 
27,000 
28,000 
28,000 
29,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
29,000 
29,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
31,000 
31,000 

:e,ooo 

31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
33,000 
33,000 
34,000 
34,000 
34,000 
34,000 
33,000 
34,000 
33,000 
33,000 
33,000 
32,000 


Cabk/m. 
6,000 


S^,_„,,,, ,,,-,** 


e.oiw 


ai.,. __. ,. 


a.tttK) 


S3 ....,.,„,***„ 


6,000 


54.„, ,. 


6,000 


fi5 .-.. 

S6,.. .,. 


6,000 
7,000 


27...,-*...,...-...—.- 


7,01XJ 


fi8,_ .*. 


7,im 


S9.,,. -. 

30. 

31 , 


S,000 
8.000 
8,000 


iprii ). ^... 


8,000 




8,000 


U ...,.......,* 

4, 


e,fflJo 

1,000 


5.. ._.., 


9.1KH) 


6.,.. 


SOCJO 


7 


9,000 


8 




9,000 


9 




9,000 


10 




9,000 


11 




10,000 


12 




10,000 


13 


1,000 

2,000 

7,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 
45,000 • 
55,000 
60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
70,000 
70,000 
68,000 
66,000 
64,000 
62,000 
60,000 
58,000 
56,000 
54,000 
53,000 
52,000 
48,000 
45,000 
35,000 
30,000 
20,000 
15,000 

9,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 


10,000 


14 


10,000 


15 


10,000 


16 


10.000 


17 


10,000 


18 


10,000 


19 


10,000 


20 


10,000 


21 


10,000 


22 


10,000 


23 


10,000 


24 


10,000 


25 


10,000 


26 


10,000 


27 


10,000 


28 


10.000 


29 


10,000 


30 


10,000 


av 1 


10,000 


2 :..:::..........::: 


10,000 


3 


11,000 


4 


11,000 


5 


11,000 


6 


11,000 


7 


11,000 


8. 


11,000 


9 


11,000 


10 


11,000 


11 


11,000 


12 


11,000 


13 


11,000 


14 


11,000 


15 


11,000 


16 


11,000 


17 


11,000 
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Discharge per second of tributaries and hayous — CoDtinned. 



Date. 



ArkftOMU and 
White river*. 



Red rhrer. 



TaaoortTer. 



Bayon Plaqne- 
miue. 



1858. 

May 18 

19 , 

20., 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

June 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

.6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

'"'^ a:;:::::: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Augnitl 

3 

3 

4 



Cvhiefuu 
138.000 
140,000 
142,000 
142,000 
144,000 
144,000 
144,000 
146,000 
146,000 
146,000 
144,000 
136,000 
138,000 
132,000 
130.000 
140,000 
138,000 
146,000 
156,000 
142,000 
144.000 
146,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
148,000 
146,000 
144,000 
144,000 
146,000 
148,000 
148,000 
148,000 
146,000 
142,000 
140,000 
138,000 
136,000 
136,000 
134,000 
134,000 
134,000 
134,000 
134, OCO 
134,000 
136,000 
138,000 
140,«)0 
142,000 
144,000 
148,000 
152,000 
156,000 
158,000 
160,000 
160,000 
162,000 
154,000 
172,000 
160,000 
164,000 
162,000 
162,000 
162,000 
163,000 
160,000 
158,000 < 
154,000 
150,000 
149,000 
148,000 
148,000 
148,000 
146,000 
146,000 
145,000 
120,000 
110,000 
102,000 



Cubic fut. 



1,000 

5,000 

11,000 

18,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

9,000 

5,000 

1,000 



Cuhie feet. 
106,000 
106,000 
106,000 
107,000 
108,000 
108,000 
109,000 
110,000 
110,000 
111,000 
' 112, 000 
112,000 
113,000 
113,000 
114,000 
115,000 
115,000 
116,000 
117,000 
117,000 
118,000 
118,000 
119,000 
119,000 
119,000 
120,000 
121,000 
122.000 
122.000 
123,000 
123,000 
124,000 
125,000 
125,000 . 
126,000 * 
126,000 
127,000 
127,000 
128,000 
128,000 
129,000 
129,000 
130,000 
130,000 
131,000 
131,000 
132,000 
132,000 
132,000 
133,000 
133,000 
133,000 
134,000 
134,000 
135,000 
135,000 
135,000 
136,000 
136,000 
137,000 
137,000 
137,000 
138.000 
138,000 
138.000 
139,000 
139,000 
139,000 



1,000 
1,000 
2.00Q 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 



CvXfic fut. 
33,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31.000 
31,000 
3l,«)0 
31,000 
32,000 
32.000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31.000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
.31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
29,000 
29,000 
28.000 
28,000 
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Ducharge per second of tributaries and bayous — Continued. 



Date. 


Arkmsuand 
White rhrera. 


Hed river. 


Yazoo river. 


Bayoa Plaque- 
mine. 


Bayoa La 
Foarche. 


1858. 
Angnst 5... ....... .••....... 


CvbiefeeL 
94,000 
84,000 
72,000 
67,000 
67,000 
64,000 
59,000 
56,000 
54,000 
52,000 
53,000 
52,000 
49,000 
49.000 
48,000 
46,000 
43,000 
33,000 


3,000 
4.000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
7,000 
7,000 
8,000 
8,000 
9.000 
9,000 
9,000 


CvHcfeeL 


Cuhicfeet. 
28,000 
27,000 
27,000 
26,000 
26,000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
23,000 
23,000 
22,000 
22,000 
21.000 
20,000 
19,000 


Cubiefeet. 
9,000 






9,000 


7 




9,(KX) 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


8 




9 




10 




11 




9,000 
9.000 
8,000 


12 




13 




14 




8,000 


15 




8,000 


16 




8,000 


17 




8,000 
8,000 


18 




19 




8,000 


20 




8,000 


21 




7,000 


22 




7,000 









Reconnoissance of crevasses ; classification of results, — After the river fel1> a 
careful and laborious reconnoissance was made between Gape Girardeau and New 
Orleans, with a view to collect the data for computing the daily discharge of 
the various crevasses between those places. For the St. Francis bottom the 
information thus collected, although sufficient for all general purposes, as will 
be hereafter seen, was too vague to be reduced to figures ; partly because the 
levees had beeu so slightly constructed that the crevasses were too extensive for 
measurement, and partly because the system of swamp ridges diverted much 
water back into the Mississippi at various places, thus greatly complicating the 
discussion. For all parts of the river below the St. Francis bottom lands reli- 
able information and measurements were obtained ; and the daily discharge of 
the crevasses may be considered well determined. This difference in the exact- 
ness of the data collected renders it necessary to discuss the flood in different 
parts of the river upon somewhat different principles. That portion lying be- 
tween the head of the Yazoo bottom and New Orleans will therefore be first 
considered ; and subsequently the region between Gape Girardeau and the mouth 
of St. Francis river. % 

Data for computing the discharge of the crevasses below the mouth of St. 
Francis river, — The following table exhibits the most essential part of the data 
from which the daily discharge of crevasses has been computed. It should be 
Btated that there were several breaks in the levee upon the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, between the head of the Yazoo bottom and Helena, but the greater part 
of tbe water which entered by them was turned back into the river by swamp 
ridges, partly through McKinney's bayou and partly over the banks. The 
amount which eventually reached the great Yazoo bottom from these breaks was 
balanced by that part of the discharge of crevasse No. 1 which returned to the 
Mississippi, from the same cause, in the bend below. This wevasse may then 
be considered, for all practical purposes, to be the first which discharged into 
the Yazoo bottom. 
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List of crevasses in flood of 1858. 



4 

5 
6 

7 
S 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16* 

17 

18 

19t 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 

26 

27t 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34§ 

35 



36 

3711 

38 
39 



Locality. 



JuHt above Helena 

10 miles below Helena 



JaBtbelowNo.3. 



Jast below No. 4 

Juitt above Delta 

Between Delta and Friar's Point 

In Horseshoe bend 

Oppovite foot of iMland 63 

Opposite Island 64 

Opposite Uland 66 



Near foot of Island C 
Opposite Island 68. . 
Near Concordia 



Opposite foot of Island 74 

1 mile below Helena 

Between No. 15 and Old Town 

Opposite Island 66 

1 mile below No. 17 



1 mile below No. 18 . 



5 miles below Bolivar 

Opposite Island 78 

Opposite Ittland 80 

Below foot of Island 84 

American Bend crevasses 

Opposite Islands 86 and 87. . . . 

Opposite foot of Grand Lake. . 

Jast above Island 82 

2 miles above Columbia 

Above American Bend cut-off. 

4 miles below Islaod 86 

1 mile above Louisiana line 

Above Tallnla 

Above Brunswick 

Near Island 100 

Below Lake Providence 



4 miles below Lake Providence. 
Near Warrenton 



4 miles below Baton Rouge. . 
4 miles below Yicksburg 



Just above Ellis's cliffs. 

1 mile below No. 40 

Near Island 116 



do 

Near Red Clmrch. 



0.5 of a mile above upper bound- 
ary of New Orleans 



i 

•c 



Left. . 
..do... 



.do. 



.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do:., 
.do... 
-do... 



.do... 
.do... 
.do... 



.do... 
Right. 
..do... 
.do... 
..do... 



.do. 



Left.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 



..do... 
.do... 

.do... 
Right, 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
Left., 
.do... 
fto... 
Right. 



..do... 
Left.. 

..do... 

Right. 



do.. 

:.do. 

do. 



.do., 



.do. 



.do. 



Datec 



1858. 
Mar. 27 

June 25 

June 25 

June 25 
June 23 
June 18 
Judo 20 
June 25 
April 23 
April 30 

June 17 
June 17 
June 10 

June 8 
July 3 

April* 4 
June 27 

April 4 

Mar. 28 
April 5 
AprU 2 
April 5 

April 4 
June 25 

May 10 

April 2 
April 3 
AprU 5 
April 5 
AprU 4 
June 15 
April 10 
Mar. 28 
June 17 



April 30 
June — 

AprQ 11 

May 22 



May 6 
May 6 

May 10 

June 1 
May 3 

April 11 



5-3 



1856. 
July 19 

July 14 

July 19 



July 12 

July 10 

July 11 

July 13 

July 13 

July 24 

July 22 
July 22 
July 28 

July 22 

July 17 

July 16 

July 17 

July 19 

July 17 

April 10 
April 15 
April 15 
April 17 

July 19 
July 19 

July 14 
April 15 
April 15 
July 20 
July 17 
July 28 
July 28 
July 28 
July 23 
Aug. 10 



Aug. 8 
Aug. 1 

April 19 

Aug. 10 



Aug. 9 
July 31 
Aug. 15 

Aug. 17 

Sept. 5 

Sept. 12 



FeeL 
2,900 

3,(^ 

1,900 

225 
1,000 
7,000 
1,000 
1,000 

200 
'4,000 

1,900 

1,000 

512 

1,030 

900 

20,000 

420 

940 

730 

1,500 

1,000 

300 

2,180 

3,410 
3,475 

360 
120 
600 
350 
150 
300 
80 
500 
10,000 
400 



3,435 
7,500 

210 

152 



300 

2,500 

150 



1,050 



730 



i 



Remarks. 



Two breaks. Bottom much 
and unevenly washt^d. 

Eight breaks, separated by 
remains of levee. 

Two breaks. Bottom much 
washed. 

Old bayou. 

Many small breaks. 

Caused by fall of a tree. 
Supposed to be cut. 
Supposed to bo cxxU Much 

damage. 
Three breaks. 
Many small breaks. 
Two breaks; one in an old 

bayou. 
Supposed to be cut. 
Flooded Helena. 
Many small breaksand gaps. 

Three breaks caused by old 

logs in levee. 
Three breaks caaaed bj 

crawfish. 
Closed after April riae. 
Do. 
Do. 
Three breaks. Closed after 

April rise. 
Seven breaks. 
Caused , by bank caving. 

No excavation. 
Three small breaks. 
Closed after April rise. 
Do. 



Much excavation. 

Two breaks. 

Much excavation. 

Caused by log in leyee. 

Hole 23 feet deep, nearly 
whole width of break, and 
excavated from bank rear- 
ward several hundred fi-ct. 

No serious excavation. 

Water returned at once 
tlirongh Big Black river. 

Closed by Mr. Loais Hu- 
bert, State engineer, La. 

Width May 24, 27, June 12. 
and August 10, was 152, 
135, 35, aad 152 feet, re- 
spectively. Much exca- 
vation. 

Supposed to be cut. 

Caused by caving. 

Water returned through 
Red river. 

Three breaks. Water re- 
turned through Red river. 

Width May 9 was 75 feet. 
(See figure 6, plate lU.) 

(See figure 5, plate IIL) 



* Below No. 16. between Old Town and the head of Island 68, there were numerous small breaks on the right 
bank. Many of these, however, only served as outlets for the swamp water to return to the MississippL as. lor 
instance, those near i he foot of Island 62 and near the head of'island 68. The information collected about them 
18 sufficient to ebtablish that these outlets returned fully as much water as was received by the rest of the break*, 
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Results of the. computations, — Since the water lost through crevasse No. 37 
returned almost immediately to the river, it had only a local effect and has not 
been computed. No. 38 was closed so soon that it had po sensible influence 
upon the river. The daily discharges of the others, arranged in convenient 
groups for discussing the flood, are given in the following table. The computa- 
tions have been made with great care, in accordance with the principles laid down 
in Chapter IV. Much assistance has been derived from local information re- 
specting the daily stand of the water at localities intermediate between the reg- 
ular gauges, and it is believed that this table does not contain any material 
error. 

Discharge per second of crevasses. 





Helena to N:kpu- 


Nnpoleun ta 


Luke Pravl(!erttf 


burg lo 


Kate!)**!! 
to Rod 
rivojp. 

"1 

1 


Eed rtv, 
,to car- 
roll rein. 


0pp. K. 
1 Jrlt^anri. 
tNo. 4fl,) 


Date, 


1 


A. 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1 


i 

i 


1 

1 


1 
s 


4J 
§ 

in 


-a 


i 
1 


1858. 
March 30 


Oubic/L 
20,000 
39,000 
45,000 
49,000 
50,000 
50,000 
48.000 
45,000 
42,000 
35,000 
22,000 
10,000 


Cubicft. 


Cvbkjt. 


Cubirjl. 



€ubicjt. 


C^McJi. 


a^ifikff. 


Cfibic.jt. 


Cubicfi. 


31 


















April 1 

2 


"i,*66o" 

2,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,(X)0 
4,000 
4,000 
3.000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10.000 
10,000 
10,000 
9, 000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 


























3 







5,000 
10,000 
14,000 
19,000 

2o,eoo 

20,000 
20,000 
19,000 
18,000 
16,000 
15,000 
14,000 
12,000 
9,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
8,000 
11,000 
13,000 
15,000 
IQ.OOO 
22,000 
26,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
26,000 
24,000 
22,000 
20,000 
20,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 










4 










5 










6 


— .... 








7 










8 










9 










10 












11 










1,000 


12 












2,000 


13 












3,000 


14 












3,000 


15 












4,000 


16 












5,000 


17 












5,000 


18 












6,000 


19 















7,000 


20 



















7,000 


21 


















8,000 


22 






1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2.0O0 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
8,000 


""i,*666' 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3, 000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 




■ 




9,000 


^ :: ::: 


10,000 
19,000 
28,000 
37,000 
45, COO 
52,000 
59,000 
64,000 
68,000 
71,000 
74,000 
76,000 
78,000 
80,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
80,000 


1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
8.000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,000 








10,000 


24 








11,000 


25 








11, 000 


26 








12,000 


27 








13,000 


28 . ... 








13,000 


29 









14,000 


• 30 








15,000 


May 1 

2 









15,000 








16, 000 


3 






1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 


17,000 


4 






18,000 


5 






19,000 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 




1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
^,000 


20,000 
21, 000 
23,000 
25,000 
27,000 



and the whole f»erie8 is accordingly neglected in the computation. Any error arising from this cause will be 
counterbalanced by the computations based upon the size of No. 16, which is probably somewhat exaggerated. 

t From Island 69 to Island 71, there were only a few detached levecM ; thence to Napoleon there were none. 
As much water returned to the river as left it in this distance, and no detailed estimate is, therefore, attempted 
of the different outlets and inlets. It depended upon the situation of the locality with respect to the bends, 
whether the water flowed to or from the river. 

^From Napoleon to the high bank about 1.5 mile below Cypress slough, (6 miles above head of Island 78,) 
there are only about 3 miles of levee. All the water which enters this region is turned back by the high ridge, 
and is di«icharged back into the Mississippi in Cypress bend. 

§ This crevasse is near the end of continuous levees on this bank. Between it and Vicksburg no water of 
consequence drained into the Yazoo bottom, since whatever passed over the bonk was immediately returned 
by Old river. 

II From Big Black river to Baton Rouge the hills border the river so closely that no important quantity of 
water eacapeg. 
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Discharge per second of crevasse* — Continued. 



May 



11... 
12... 
13... 
'14... 
15... 
16... 
17... 
18... 
19... 
SO... 

2r... 



Jane 



Jaly 



23., 
24. 
25. 
26.. 
27.. 



30. 
31. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 



30... 

1... 

2... 

3... 

4... 

5... 

6... 

7... 

8... 

9... 
10... 
11... 
12... 
13... 
14... 
15... 
16... 
17... 
18... 
19... 
20... 
21... 
22... 



Hcleivid to Napo- 






79,000 
76,000 
72,000 
67,000 
54,000 
49, 000 

41.1500 

IJJiOO 

i\jm 

411, JOO 

'lii.i^X) 

^JJOO 
■1-2, <;00 
4!!, (100 
iHsOO 

4i^.<<)0 
4;^.tJ00 

r4,i!00 
Li^ ijoo 
{W 
lOO 
1100 
fjOO 
ijOO 
100 
1300 



r<\, 



P4,IJ00 
h7,rx)0 
Ki.iXX) 
[il,i)09 

'xi.im 

L?.7. i)00 

\i:\ (100 

if[\ i«0 
lOHJOO 

10:j.4)00 
lai.^xx) 

l(ir7 iKX) 
lOl^JPOO 
Uu (KX) 

in.iioo 

lti».(iOO 
lli^,(IOO 

lia;'.K)0 

II ! L«0 

Il4,ri00 

UA iKX) 

'100 

■KX) 

iKX) 

iKX) 

iKX) 

iiOO 

fflO 

iKX) 

iKX) 

iiOO 

(KM) 

IKK) 

83, IJOO 

fiT, 1 100 

44.im 

3;Vii00 

liijKX) 

H, liOO 

2,(X)0 

1,000 



CtthU/i. 



1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,0()0 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

5.000 

6,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

26,000 

32,000 

38,000 

43,000 

47,000 

52,000 

58,000 

63,000 

68,000 

75,000 

87,000 

98,000 

112,000 

124,000 

136,000 

144,000 

150,000 

152,000 

154,000 

155,000 

155,000 

153,000 

148,000 

140, 000 

123,000 

105,000 

97,000 

85,000 

72,000 

63,000 

53,000 

42,000 

32,000 

22,000 

16.000 

12.000 



If ftrmlt^on to 



Cubicjt. 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,4)00 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2, COO 
1,000 
1,000 



c 

3 



8,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11.000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
13,000 
13,000 
14,000 
14,000 
15,000 
15,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
17,000 
17,000 
18,000 
18,000 
19,000 
19,000 
20,000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
28,000 
29,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
31,000 
31,000 
30,000 
29,000 
27,000 
24,000 
21,000 
18,000 
15,000 
11,000 
8,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 






burig to 



Cubic Ji, 
6,0UU 
7,000 
7,000 
8,000 
8,000 
9.000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16,000 
17,000 
18,000 
19,000 
19,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
23,000 
23.000 
23,000 
24,000 
24.000 
24,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
26,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
40,000 
42 000 
44,000 
46,000 
48,000 
49,000 
50,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
55,000 
55,000 
56,000 
56,000 
56,000 
56,000 
56,000 
56,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
58,000 
58,000 



Cubicjt. 
L9,VUU 
19,000 
18,000 
18.000 
18.000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19,000 
19.000 

ly.ooo 

19,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
21,000 
21.000 
21,000 
21,000 
21,000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
22,000 
23,000 
2.^000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
24,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
26,000 
26,000 
26,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
27,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
27,000 
26.000 
24,000 
18,000 
15,000 
10,000 
8,000 



3 



Cuticfl 



4,000 
5,000 
7,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,00f) 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 



Nntfihtti Redrlv. Opp.K. 
to Rii^ to Uar- Ori*aTi«, 
rlvtjr, rollldn. (No. *5J 



I 



Cubic /i. 

2,UU0 

2,000 

2.000 

3,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

8.000 

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

10,000 

10,000 

11,000 

11,000 

12,000 

12,000 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

14,000 

14,000 

15,000 

15,000 

16,000 

16,000 

17,000 

17,000 

18,000 

19,000 

19,000 

20,000 

20,000 

21.000 

21,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

23,000 

23,000 

23,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

24,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25.000 






Ctibicji. 
4,0U0 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
7,000 
7,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
9,000 
9,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,000 
11,000 
12,000 
12,000 
13,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16,000 
16,000 
17,000 
18,000 
19,000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
39,000 
41,000 
42,000 
43,000 
44,000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 
50,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58,000 
59,000 
60,000 



CubkfL 

28,000 
29,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
31,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
33,000 
33,000 
33,000 
33,000 
33,(100 
34,000 
34,000 
35,000 
36,000 
37,000 
38,000 
38,000 
39,000 
40,000 
41,000 
42,000 
42.000 
43,000 
43,000 
44,000 
44,000 
45,000 
45,000 
46,000 
46,000 
47,000 
47,000 
48,000 
49,000 
49,000 
50,000 
51,000 
51,000 
52,000 
53,000 
54,000 
55,000 
56,000 
57,000 
58.000 
58.000 
59,000 
60,000 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
69,000 
70,000 
71,OC0 
72,010 
73,0C0 
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Helena to Kapo- 
leon. 


Napoleon to 
Lake Providence. 


Lake Providence 
to Vlck»burg. 


VickB- 
burg to 
Hatches 


Natchez 
tolled 
river. 


Redriv. 
to Car- 
ronton. 


0pp. N. 
Orleans, 
(No. 45.) 


Date. 


M 
1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 

i 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 
1 


1858. 
July 23 


Cubieft, 


Cubieft. 
9,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 


Cubieft. 


Cubieft. 
1,000 


Cubieft 
58,000 
59,000 
57,000 
55,000 
51,000 
47,000 
45,000 
39,000 
35,000 
31.000 
27,000 
22,000 
19,000 
13,000 
10,000 
7,000 
5,000 
3,000 
1,000 


Cubieft 
6,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 

........ 


Cubieft. 
6.000 
6,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 


Cuh>ft. 

2r», m 

2.\ 'rtJO 

2r», (HX) 

24, iKX) 
24. inOO 
2:j, fHJO 
2H. i.HX) 
f&2 (too 
2L^ iHJO 
21,i'iX) 
2tf, iiflO 

If, 1100 
17,000 
16,000 
15,000 
14,000 
13,000 
12,000 
11,000 
9,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 


Cubieft. 
61,000 
62,000 
63,000 
64,000 
64,000 
65,000 
66,000 
67,000 
68,000 
69.000 
69,000 
70,000 
70,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
71,000 
70,000 
70,000 
69,000 
68,000 
67,000 
66,000 
65,000 
64,000 
62,000 
60,000 
57,000 
55,000 
52,000 
49,000 
45,000 
41,000 
37,000 
32,000 
28,000 
24,000 
17,000 
9,000 


Cubieft. 
74,000 
74,000 
75,000 
76,000 
77,000 
78,000 
78,000 
79,000 
79,000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
81,0(J0 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
81,000 
80,000 
80,000 
79,000 
79.000 
78,000 
77 000 


24........ 




25 








26 








27 








28 








29 








30 










31 










August 1 










8 










3 










4 










5 










6 










7 










8 










9 










10 










11 














12 
















13 
















14 
















15 
















16 
















17 
















18........ 


















19 


















20 


















21 


















22 


















75,000 
74,000 
72,000 
71 000 


23 


















24 


















25 


















26 


















69, 000 
66,000 
64 000 


27 


















28 


















29 


















62,000 
59,000 
56,000 


30 
















4' 


31 


















Sept 1 


















52,000 
49,000 
45 000 


2.. 


















3 


















4 


















40,000 


5 








• 










36,000 
31 000 


6 




















7 


• 


















26 000 


8 








........ 












20,000 
15,000 
9 000 


9 




















10 




















11 




















4, 000 

























Transfer of the discharge measured daily at Vicksburg to the points selected 
for study. — The next step is to determine, in accordance with the principles laid 
down in Chapter IV, what the actual daily discharge was during the flood period 
at the following localities, selected as being nearly equidistant and sufficient in 
number to answer all practical purposes : Helena, Napoleon, Lake Providence, 
Vicksburg, Natchez, Red River landing, Donaldsonville, and CarroUton. The 
measurements at Columbus are evidently not available for this purpose, since 
the daily loss between that place and Helena, by gaps in the levee and by cre- 
vasses, could not be determined. Even if this quantity had been known, it would 
have been a very delicate operation to transfer discharges in this part of the 
valley, because the continual and excessive oscillations of the river— involving 
changes of level amounting sometimes even to three feet m a day^ — would have 
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made the amount of the channel correction enormous and very difficult to esti- , 
mate, especially as the mean width of the river is here so great. Yicksburg, | 
therefore, is the important position from which the measured daily discharge ia 
to be transferred both up and down the nver. The following expressions, de- 
duced in the manner described in Chapter IV, exhibit the rules for ascertain- 
ing all such discharges in the high stages of the river, the unit being the I 
cubic foot : 



Discharge per second, ? 
Helena, Jaly 15. 5~ 



Discharge per second, } 
Kapoleon, July 16. > " 



DiHcharge per second, ) 
Lake Providence, > = 
July 17. ) 



Discharge per second, }_ 
Natchez, July 19. >' 



Di»charpre per second, 
Red River landing, 
July 20. 



Diiicharge per second, 1 
Donaldsonville, July > = 
21. J 



Discharge per second, } _ 
Carrollton, July 22. 5 ~ 



Discharge per second at Vicksbnrg JulylfiA 

[ — Discharge per second of Yazoo river July 18. \ 

I 4- Discbarge per second of crevasses, Lake Providence to Vicksbnrg. . . July 18. 1 
\ 4- Discharge per second of crevasses. Napoleon to Lake Providence. . . July 17. / 

/— Discharge per second of Arkansas and White rivers July 16. 1 

\ + Discharge per second of crevasses, Helena to Napoleon July 16. / 

? Rise,Uelena July 14-15.] I 

I j_ !•« nnn J + Twice rise, Napoleon Jnly 15-16. ! \ 

I -h ij,uw < ^ ,j,^.^^ j.jgg j^^j^^ Providence July 16-17. f / 

I + Rise, VickHburg July 17-18. // 

/ Discharge per second at Vicksburg Jnly 18.\ 

I — Discharge per second of Yazoo river July 18-1 

J-h Discharge per second of crevasses. Lake Providence to Vicksbnrg. . . Jnly 18.[ 
/•f Discharge per second of crevasses. Napoleon to Lake Providence. . . July 17.) 

I ( Rise, Napoleon Jnlyl5-16.)( 

1+ 13,000 < + Twice rise, Lake Providence July lft-17. > \ 

y (+ Rise, Vicksbnrg.. -. Jnlyl7-iaJ/ 

i Discharge per second at Vicksburg July 18 1 
Discharge per second of Yazoo river July 18. 
+ Discharge per second of crevasses, Lake Providence to Vicksburg . . . July 18. > 
j^m/mn 5 Rise, Lake Providence July 16-17. ? 
+ lu,uuo { + Rise. Vicksburg July 17-18. j J 

{Discharge per second at Vicksburg July 18, | 
Discharge per second of crevasses, Vicksburg to Natchez Jnly 18. 1 
a.nnnn S Fall. Vicksburg July 17-18. ? f 
+ 13,000 { ^. Fall, Natchez July 18-19. 5 J 

Discharge per second at Vicksburg July 18.\ 

- Discharge per second of crevasses, Vicksburg to Natchez July 18.1 

- Discharge per second of crt vasses, Natchez to Red river July 20.{ 

(+ Discharge per second from Red river July 20.) 

( Pall, Vicksburg Julyl7-18.)( 

1+10,000 < + Twice fall, Natchez July 18-19. >\ 

(+ Fail, Red River landing July 19-20. Jl 

, Discharge per second at Vicksburg July 1&\ 

[ — Discharge per second of crevasses, Vicksbnrg to Natchez July 18. \ 

1 — Discharge per second of crevasses, Natchez to Red river July 20. i 

\ + Discharge per second from Red river July 20. / 

J — Discharge per second of Bayou Plaquemine July 21. ( 

\— Discharge per second of Bayou La Fonrche July 21./ 

f Fall, Vicksburg July 17-18. j I 

^11 nnn i + Twice fall, Natchez July 18-19. 1 1 

+ ii,uw S 4- Twice fall, Red River landing Jnlyl9-20. f I 

i+PaU, DonaldsonviUe July 20-21. J/ 

Discharge per second at Vicksburg Julyl8-\ 

/ — Discharge per second of crevasses, Vicksburg to Untchez July 18- \ 

I — Discharge per second of crevasses, Natchez to Red river July 20- 

\+ Discharge per second from Red river July 20- 

]— Discharge per second of Bayou Plaquemine July 21- 1 

/— Discharge per second of Bayou La Fonrche July 21- 1 

\— Discharge per second of crevasses, Red river to Carrollton July 22- / 

' f Fall, Vicksburg Jnlyl7-ia) 

+ Twice fall, Natchez •. July 18-19. 

I + 10,000 < + Twice fall, Red River landing Jnly 19-20. 

+ Twice fiall, Donaldsonville July 20-21. 

1+ Fall, Carrollton Jnly21-2a.j 
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Tahle of results. — ^Tbe following table exhibits tbe results obtained by apply- 
ing this process to the data given above or contained in appendices B and E : 



Discharge per second of the Mississippi river. 



Cubic ft 

740,000 

870,000 

981,000 

1, 059, 000 

1,098,000 

1,106,000 

1, 130, 000 

1, 130, 000 

1, 120, 000 

1, 105, 000 

1,090,000 

1, 075, 000 

1, 059, 000 

990,000 

947,000 

855,000 

778,000 

710,000 

623,000 

585,000 

568,000 

565,000 

570,000 

595,000 

625,000 

682,000 

800,000 

860,000 

900,000 

950,000 

1,000,000 

1, 031, 000 

1, 086, 000 

1, 120, 000 

1, 210, 000 

1,261,000 

1, 265, 000 

1, 260, 000 

1,237,000 

1,210,000 

1, 170, 000 

1, 113, 000 

1, 050, 000 

980,000 

890,000 

80*3, 000 

787,000 

779,000 

777, 000 

787.000 

800,000 

820,000 

889,000 

955,000 

970,000 

1, 005, 000 

1, 030, 000 

I, 030, 000 

1,011,000 

1,008,000 

1, 005, 000 

990,000 

982,000 

985,000 

1,010,000 

1, 045, 000 

1, 078, 000 

1,114,000 

1, 133, 000 

1, 137, 000 



J' 



Cubic ft 



892,000 

923,000 

938.000 

968,000 

963,000 

975,000 

985,000 

1,006,000 

997,000 

1,013,000 

1, 020, 000 

1,008,000 

1, 015, 000 

999,000 

996.000 

988,000 

960,000 

945,000 

931,000 

924,000 

899,000 

889,000 

873,000 

867,000 

886,000 

895,000 

918,000 

927,000 

945,000 

960,000 

974,000 

996,000 

1, 006, 000 

1,023,000 

1, 021, 000 

1,031,000 

1,041,000 

1,058,000 

1, 053, 000 

1, 061, 000 

1,067,000 

1, 0ii2,'000 

1, 077, 000 

1,067,000 

1,072,000 

1, 075, 000 

1, 083, 000 

1, 089, 000 

1, 073, 000 

1, 096, 000 

1,068,000 

1, 097, 000 

1, 092, 000 

11, 083, 000 

1,076,000 

1,076,000 

|l, 068, 000 

11,071,000 

1, 070, 000 

ll, 074, 000 

11,075,000 

11,074.000 

1,066,000 

1,075,000 

11,082.000 

11,075,000 

11,080,000 

11, 096, 000 



Cubic ft. 



990,000 
1,021,000 
1, 041, 000 
1, 070, 000 
1, 076, 000 
1,085,000 
1,111,000 
1,112,000 
1,094,000 
1, 108, 000 
1, 113, 000 
1,111,000 
1, 120, 000 
1,111,000 
1, 112, 000 
1, 112, 000 
1, 096, 000 
1, 095, 000 
1,092,000 
1,090,000 
1,081,000 
1,063.000 
1,052,000 
1,039,000 
1, 033, 000 
1,031,000 
1,040,000 
1, 038, 000 
1, 053, 000 
1. 069, 000 
1, 080, 000 
1,095,000 
1, 100, 000 
1, 107, 000 
1, 102, 000 
1, 103, 000 
1, 104, 000 
1,114,000 
1,306,000 
1, 107, 000 
1, 108, 000 
1, 104, 000 
1, 117, 000 
1, 108, 000 
1, 117, 000 
1, 125, 000 
1, 134, 000 
1, 145, 000 
1, 130, 000 
1,146,000 
1, 135, 000 
1, 149, 000 
1,152,000 
1, 161, 000 
1, 161, 000 
1, 166, 000 
1, 162, 000 
1, 165, 000 
1, 170, 000 
1, 174, 000 
1, 177, 000 
1, 174, 000 
1, 169, 000 
1, 174, 000 
1, 180, 000 
1, 174, 000 
1, 174, 000 






Cubic ft. 



960,000 
985,000 
1,007,000 
1,033,000 
1,049,000 
1, 065, 000 
1,077,000 
1,082,000 
1, 076, 000 
1 089,000 
1,093,000 
1, 095. 000 
■ 103,000 
1, 093, 000 
1, 094, 000 
1,095,000 
1,087,000 
1,091,000 
1, 093, 000 
1,093,000 
1,090,000 
1, 079, 000 
1,067,000 
1,056,000 

,037,000 
1,034,000 
1, 037, 000 
1, 030, 000 
1, 047, 000 
1,060,000 
1,069,000 
1, 082, 000 
1, 088, 000 
1,092,000 
1,089,000 
1, 087, 000 

,089,000 
1, 100, 000 
1, 097, 000 
1,097,000 
1,095,000 
1,096,000 
1, 105, 000 
1. 100, 000 
1, 106, 000 
1, 116, 000 
1,125,000 
1, 134, 000 
1, 121, 000 
1, 134, 000 
1, 127, 000 
1, 140, 000 
1, 142, 000 
1, 147, 000 
1, 148. 000 
1, 153, 000 
1, 149, 000 
1, 147, 000 
1, 156, 000 
1, 160, 000 
1, 161, 000 
1, 160, 000 
1, 154, 000 
1, 155, 000 
1, 162, 000 
1, 159, 000 





I 



Cubic ft. 

842, 0(>0 

870,000 

910,000 

947,000 

961,000 

990,000 

,017,000 

,042,000 

,070,000 

091,000 

,109,000 

122,000 

, 129, 000 

,131,000 

,139,000 

, 142, 000 

144,000 

, 149, 000 

, 140, 000 

141,000 

; 143, 000 

,139,000 

145,000 

., 152, 000 

154,000 

,154,000 

, 147, 000 

138,000 

., 129, 000 

, 110, 000 

., 105, 000 

., 103, 000 

,099,000 

., Ill, 000 

, 123, 000 

, 130. 000 

1, 140, 000 

- 144,000 

.; 146, 000 

, 141, 000 

141,000 

143, 000 

160,000 

161,000 

162,000 

165,000 

167,000 

178,000 

174,000 

181,000 

190, 000 

200,000 

,209,000 

200,000 

; 211, 000 

, 204, 000 

218,000 

; 220, 000 

,223,000 

,224,000 

., 230, 000 

, 225, 000 

,223,000 

.232,000 

,234,000 

,235,000 

, 235, 000 

227,000 

,227,000 

,236,000 






Cubic ft. 



939,000 
967,000 
995,000 
1, 019, 000 
1, 049, 000 
1,078,000 
1,091,000 
L, 105, 000 
1,112,000 
1, 113, 000 
1, 129, 000 
1, 133, 000 
1, 140, 000 
1, 144, 000 
1,136,000 
1,136,000 
1, 139, 000 
1, 135, 000 
1, 144, 000 
1, 151, 000 
1, 155, 000 
1, 157, 000 
1, 150, 000 
1, 143, 000 
1, 133, 000 
1,111,000 
1, 104. 000 
1, 098, 000 
1,096,000 
1, 110, 000 
1, 122, 000 
1, 127, 000 
1, 136, 000 
1, 138, 000 
1, 145, 000 
1, 135, 000 
1, 136, 000 
1, 138, 000 
1,159,000 
1,156,000 
1, 158, 000 
1, 164, 000 
1, 166, 000 
1, 178, 000 
1, 174, 000 
1,181,000 
1, 187, 000 
1,199,000 
1,209,000 
1, 200, 000 
1,214,000 
1,204,000 
1, 219, 000 
1,221,000 
1, 224, 000 
1, 223, 000 
1,229,000 
1, 224, 000 
1, 223, 000 
1, 228, 000 
1,229,000 
1,228,000 
1, 228, 000 
L, 221, 000 
1,220,000 



Cubic ft. 
930,000 
917,000 
909,000 
919,000 
951,000 
976,000 
981,000 
, 996,000 
1, 017, 000 
1,030,000 
1, 052, 000 
1, 069, 000 
1,063,000 
1,077,000 
1, 086, 000 
1, 105, 000 
1, 120, 000 
1,127,000 
1, 136, 000 
1, 141. 000 
1,132,000 
1, 133, 000 
1, 135, 000 
1,133,000 
1, 144, 000 
1, 151, 000 
1, 163. 000 
1, 165, 000 
1, 163, 000 
1, 163, 000 
1, 162, 000 
1, 154, 000 
1, 155, 000 
1, 159, 000 
1, 161, 000 
1, 180, 000 
1, 191, 000 
1, 196, 000 
1,203,000 
1,203,000 
1,208,000 
1,199,000 
1, 193, 000 
1, 194, 000 
1,210,000 
1,207,000 
1. 210, 000 
1,213,000 
1, 213, 000 
1,221,000 
1,207,000 
1,207,000 
1, 205, 000 
1. 212, 000 
1, 216, 000 
1,202,000 
1, 213, 000 
1,203,000 
1,217,000 
1, 218, 000 
1,221,000 
1,219,000 
1,224,000 
1, 221, 000 
1,219,000 
1,224,000 
1.229,000 
1,233,000 
1, 238, 000 
1,235,000 



Cubic ft. 
901,000 
912,000 
897, 000 
883,000 
890,000 
920,000 
940,000 
942,000 
953,000 
975,000 
990,000 
1,015,000 
1,035,000 
1,024,000 
1, 036, 000 
1, 044, 000 
1,061,000 
1, 078, 000 
1,084,000 
1, 095, 000 
,099,000 
1,090,000 
1, 088, 000 
1, 095, 000 
1, 093, 000 
1, 105, 000 
1,111,000 
1, 121, 000 
1, 126, 000 
1, 123, 000 
1,114,000 
1,120,000 
1,111,000 
1, 113, 000 
119,000 
i; 120, 000 
1, 137, 000 
1, 148, 000 
1, 150, 000 
1,163,000 
1, 162, 000 
1, 166, 000 
1, 157, 000 
1, 148, 000 
1, 145, 000 
1, 163, 000 
1,161,000 
1, 163, 000 
1, 165, 000 
1, 167, 000 
1, 175, 000 
1,161,000 
1, 160, 000 
1, 163, 000 
1, 166, 000 
1,174,000 
1,159,000 
1, 170, 000 
1, 162, 000 
1,174,000 
1, 177. 000 
1, 179, 000 
1, 177, 000 
1, 184, 000 
1, 182, 000 
1, 179, 000 
1,183,000 
1, 188. 000 
1,192,000 
1, 197, 000 






Cubic ft. 

891,000 

902,000 

914,000 

898,000 

880,000 

889,000 

918,000 

939,000 

939,000 

953,000 

972,000 

994,000 

1,016,000 

1, 036, 000 

1,025,000 

1, 035, 000 

1, 043, 000 

1, 057, 000 

1, 078, 000 

1, 083, 000 

1, 092. 000 

1, 098, 000 

1, 085, 000 

1,091,000 

1, 098, 000 

1, 094. 000 

1, 105, 000 

1,110,000 

1, 119, 000 

1, 126, 000 

1, 124, 000 

1,121.000 

1,121,000 

1, 108. 000 

1, 114, 000 

1, 119, 000 

1,119,000 

1, 135, 000 

1, 146, 000 

1, 149, 000 

1,164,000 . 

1, 166, 000 

1, 164, 000 

1,156,000 

1, 145, 000 

1,142,000 

1,163,000 

1,159,000 

1, 160, 000 

1, 160, 000 

1, 163. 000 

1, 169, 000 

1, 157, 000 

1, 155, 000 

1,162,000 

1, 163, 000 

1. 170, 000 
1, 156, 000 
1,165,000 
1, 156, 000 
1, 168, 000 
1, 172, 000 

1. 171, 000 
1, 169, 000 
1, 177, 000 
1, 168, OOO 
1, 170, 000 
1, 173, 000 
1, 179, 000 
1, 182, 000 
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Discharge per second of the Mississippi river — Continued. 



May 



Jtme 



July 



Ang. 



30. 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4- 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



31. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



S 

U 



Cubic fl 

1, 140, 000 

1, 140, 000 

,142,000 

:, 143, 000 

.,151,000 

1, 161, 000 

1,175,000 

1,185,000 

1, 195, 000 

1,206,000 

1,222,000 

1,241.000 

1,255,000 

1,270,000 

1,281,000 

1.300,000 

1,318,000 

1, 349, 000 

1,388,000 

1, 403, 000 

1,403.000 

1, 400, 000 

1,398,000 

1, 395, 000 

1, 3a3, 000 

1,360,000 

1,330,000 

1,286,000 

1, 259, 000 

1,220,000 

1, 157, 000 

1, 090, 000 

997,000 

841,000 

740,000 

671,000 

640,000 

619,000 

602,000 

568,000 

533,000 

500,000 

490,000 

485,000 

477,000 

464, 000 

466,000 

460,000 

443,000 

425,000 

425,000 

445,000 

493,000 

521,000 

596,000 

620,000 

639,000 

660,000 

665,000 

665,000 

664,000 

662,000 

614,000 

569,000 

560,000 

53-2,000 

514,000 

493,000 

480,000 

479,000 

480.000 

490,000 

496,000 

496, 000 

495,000 



Cubic ft 
1, 100, 000 
1.116,000 
1,118,000 
1, 117, 000 
1,125,000 
1, 122, 000 
1,117,000 
1. 114, 000 
1, 116, 000 
1, 126, 000 
1,132,000 
1,141,000 
1, 136, 000 
1. 137, 000 
1,147,000 
1, 150, 000 
1. 159, 000 
1,167,000 
1,169,000 
1,185,000 
1, 197, 000 
1,217,000 
1,226,000 
1,244,000 
1,251,000 
1,250,000 
1,246,000 
1, 245, 000 
1, 259, 000 
1,268,000 
1,291,000 
1,309,000 
1, 324, 000 
1,327,000 
1,332.000 
1,323,000 
1,325,000 
1,334,000 
1,328,000 
1,309,000 
1,305,000 
1,275,000 
1,242,000 
1. 190, 000 
1.162,000 
1, 123, 000 
1, 075, 000 
1, 036, 000 
989,000 
963,000 
944,000 
931,000 



I 



» 



Cubic ft 
1,178,000 
1, 180, 000 
1, 189, 000 
1, 184. 000 
1,191,000 
1, 192, 000 
1, 191, 000 
1, 192, 000 
1,180,000 
1, 169. 000 
1,178,000 
1,185.000 
1, 190, 000 
1, 1&3, 000 
1, 179, 000 
1, 183, 000 
1, 178, 000 
1, 185, 000 
1, 189, 000 
1.187,000 
1, 197, 000 
1,200,000 
1,213,000 
1,209,000 
1,221,000 
1, 219, 000 
1, 210, 000 
1. 199, 000 
1, 189, 000 
1, 189, 000 
1,188,000 
1,196,000- 

,202,000 
1,203,000 
1,202,000 
1,201,000 
1, 196, 000 

, 198, 000 
1,208,000 
1,208,000 

,210,000 
1,206,000 
1, 194, 000 
1,188,000 
1, 175, 000 
1, 172, 000 
1, 161, 000 
1, 155, 000 
1, 134, 000 
1,112,000 
1,098,000 
1,086,000 
1,086,000 






I 



Cubic ft, 
, 157, 000 
1,158,000 
1, 160, 000 
1, 169, 000 
1, 162, 000 
1, 171, 000 
1, 171, 000 
1,169,000 
1, 168, 000 
1,157,000 
1, 145, 000 
1, 152, 000 

1. 159, 000 
1, 164, 000 
1, 157, 000 
1, 152, 000 
1, 156, 000 
1, 149, 000 
1, 160, 000 

1. 160, 000 
1, 157, 000 
1, 166, 000 
1, 170, 000 
1, 180, 000 
1, 176, 000 
1, 188, 000 
1, 185, 000 
1, 176, 000 
1, 164, 000 
1,153,000 
1,153,000 
1, 153, 000 
1,161,000 
1, 166, 000 

1. 166, 000 
1, 166, 000 

1. 163, 000 
1, 159, 000 
1,161,000 
1, 170, 000 
1,172,000 
1, 176, 000 
1, 17Sf, 000 

1. 167, 000 

1. 164, 000 
1, 163, 000 
1. 164, 000 
1, 163, 000 
1, 169, 000 
1, 162, 000 
1, 143, 000 
1, 138, 000 
1, 136, 000 
1, 139, 000 



Cubic ft. 
1,233,000 
1,230,000 
1,230,000 
1,333,000 
1,241,000 
1,233,000 
1,241.000 
1,242; 000 
1. 240, 000 
1, 338, 000 
1,227,000 
1, 214, 000 
1,220,000 
1,225,000 
1,229,000 
1,222,000 
1,316,000 
1, 219, 000 
1,212,000 
1,218,000 
1,222,000 
1,218,000 
1,226,000 
1,231,000 
1,238,000 
1,234.000 
1, 245, 000 
1, 342, 000 
1,231,000 
1,220,000 
1,209,000 
1,207,000 
1,206,000 
1, 216, 000 
1,219,000 
1, 219, 000 
1, 218, 000 
1,215,000 
1, 212, 000 
1, 212, 000 
1,220,000 
1,224,000 
1,226,000 
1,223,000 
1, 220, 000 
1, 218, 000 
1,222,000 
1, 220, 000 
1, 221, 000 
1,229,000 
1,«J5,000 
1,220,000 
1,218,000 
1,216,000 
1,218,000 
1, 210, 000 
1, 189, 000 
1, 180, 000 
1, 170, 000 
1,155,000 
1, 158, 000 
1, 155, 000 
1, 148, 000 
1, 147, 000 
1, 140, 000 
1, 137, 000 
1, 117, 000 
1, 104, 000 
1, 098, 000 
1, 086, 000 
1, 067, 000 
1,050,000 
1,026,000 
1, 010, 000 
993,000 



Cubic ft. 
1,230,000 
1,229,000 
1,224,000 
1,225,000 

,^27.000 
1,237,000 
1,226,009 
1,236,000 
1.239,000 
1,236,000 
1,234.000 
1,223,000 
1,212,000 
1,218,000 
1,219,000 
1,224,000 
1,221,000 
1,214,000 
1,216,000 
1,210,000 
1,217,000 
1, 219, 000 
1,215,000 
1,223,000 
1,228,000 
1,233,000 
1,230,000 
1,239,000 
1,237,000 
1,225,000 
1,215,000 
1,206,000 
1,203,000 
1, 201, 000 
1, 214, 000 
1, 214, 000 
1, 215, 000 
1,214,000 
1, 210, 000 
1,207,000 
1,206,000 
1, 213, 000 
1,218,000 
1,220,000 
1,217,000 
1,214,000 
1, 211, 000 
1, 217, 000 

1. 214, 000 

1. 215, 000 
1, 224, 000 
1, 219, 000 
1, 215, 000 
1,212,000 
1,314, 000 
1,214,000 
1, 207, QOO 
1,186,000 
1,378,000 
1,169,000 
1, 152, 000 
1, 157, 000 
1,153,000 
1, 146, 000 
1, 147, 000 
1, 139, 000 
1, 137, 000 
1,117,000 
1, 106, 000 
1, 101, 000 
1,092,000 
1, 074, 000 
1, 057, 000 
1, 038, 000 
1,029,000 






Cubic ft 
1.234.000 
1,238,000 
1,333,000 
1,321,000 
1,218,000 

,319,000 
1.229,000 
1, 217, 000 
1,226,000 
1,230,000 
1,225,000 
1,224,000 
1,211,000 
1,201,000 
1,205,000 
1,206,000 
1,211,000 
1,309,000 
1,301,000 
1, 301, 000 
1, 196, 000 
1,303,000 
1,304,000 
1, 199, 000 
1,307,000 
1,311,000 
1, 316, 000 
1,313,000 
1,220,000 
1,218,000 
1,207,000 
1, 195, 000 
1, 185, 000 
1, 183, 000 
1, 180, 000 
1, 194, 000 
1, 194, 000 
1, 195, 000 
1, 194, 000 
1, 189, 000 
1, 186, 000 
1, 186. 000 
1, 193, 000 
1, 198, 000 
1,200,000 
1, 196, 000 
1, 195, 000 
1,191,000 
1, 199, 000 
1, 195, 000 
1, 197, 000 
1,207,000 
1,202,000 
1, 199, 000 
1, 196, 000 
1,198,000 
1,200,000 
1, 193, 000 
1, 172, 000 
1, 164, 000 
1,159,000 
1,141,000 
1,147,000 
1, 144, 000 
1,138,000 
4, 142, 000 
1,134,000 
1, 135, 000 
1,116,000 
1, 108, 000 
1, 106, 000 
1, 099, 000 
1, 083, 000 
1,069,000 
1, 049, 000 



Cubic ft 
, 194. 000 
,193,000 
,197,000 
, 194, 000 
, 180, 000 
,177,000 
, 178, 000 
., 188, 000 
.176,000 
,183,000 
,189,000 
., 184, 000 
., 183, 000 
., 169, 000 
, 156, 000 
, 163, 000 
, 161, 000 
, 168, 000 
, 168, 000 
, 161, 000 
,161,000 
,155,000 
, 162, 000 
,164,000 
, 158, 000 
, 166, 000 
,169,000 
,175,000 
,171,000 
, 179, 000 
, 178, 000 
, 165, 000 
,155,000 
, 144, 000 
,142,000 
, 139, 000 
, 15:i, 000 
., 153, 000 
., 154, 000 
., 152, 000 
., 146, 000 
,146,000 
., 145, 000 
., 152, 000 
, 157, 000 
, 159, 000 
,154,000 
, 155, 000 
, l.W, 000 
,158,000 
, 155,. 000 
, 155, 000 
, 166, 000 
, 161, 000 
, 159, 000 
,155,000 
, 158, 000 
,163,000 
, 156, 000 
, 132, 000 
, 124, 000 
, 122, 000 
,102,000 
, 109, 000 
, 108, 000 
, 102, 000 
,107,000 
, 099, 000 
,102,000 
,084,000 
,074,000 
, 077, 000 
, 068, 000 
,a'>5,000 
, 040, 000 
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Date. 


rf 
1 


1 


1 


\> 


j 


1 


1 
1 




j 


Aug. 12.. 


CuMeJt 
480,000 
466,000 
467,000 
450,000 
432,000 
411,000 
391,000 
385,000 
383,000 
369,000 
365,000 
364,000 
340,000 
333,000 
300,000 


Cubic ft. 


Oubieft. 


Cuhieft, 


Cvhicft. 
982,000 
951,000 
935,000 
920,000 
909,000 
904.000 
882,000 
873,000 
860,000 
832,000 
812,000 
791,000 
768,000 
749,000 
714,000 


Cvhicft. 
1,007,000 
993,000 
967,000 
948,000 
938.000 
918.000 
914,000 

•895.000 
887.000 
879,000 
850,000 
839,000 


Cuhiet ft. 

1,051,000 

1,029,000 

1, 019. 000 

993.000 

979.000 

972,000 

953,000 

954,000 

936,000 

930,000 

924,000 

895,000 

879,000 


Oubieft 
l,031.d00 
1,027,000 
1,003,000 
994,000 
965.000 
952,000 
946,000 
927,000 
934,000 
920,000 
915,000 
912,000 
883,000 
871,000 


Cubic ft. 
968,000 
949,000 


13.. 








14.. 








955,000 


15.. 








933.000 


16.. 








925,000 


17.. 








897,000 


le.. 








885,000 


19.. 








880.000 


SO.. 








865,000 


21.. 








872,000 
859,000 


22.. 








23.. 








863,000 


24.. 








855,000 


25.. 










830,000 


26.. 










821,000 














. 





Conclusive proof of the exactness of the measurements of the survey Jumished 
hy these tables and certain other transferred, discharges. — On pages 137-8 a table 
precisely similar to this exhibits the daily discharge at certain points below Red 
River landing in the flood of 1851. Before proceeding with the discussion of 
the flood of 1858, these tables will be critically examined, with a view to test 
the exactness of this system for the transfer of discharge by determining whether 
the discharges and the corresponding stands of the river, at the several locali- 
ties, as shown by the gauge records, conform to the laws already deduced in 
Chapter V from the observations at the permanent velocity stations. This, 
however, is not the only criterion by which the accuracy of the system can be 
judged. The actual measurements of discharge at certain dates at temporary 
stations above Carrollton, in 1851, furnish the severest possible test of the work. 
Long before the system in question was applied, all the computations of dis- 
charge had been made from tne measurements, and the results appear in this 
report exactly as they were then prepared, without any change or modification 
whatever. The system of transferring discharge, as already explained, is a 
purely mathematical one, allowing no latitude in its application. The direct 
comparison by transfer of these results is thus a complete test of the exactness 
of the entire system of mea£urements and computations. 

This test of the character of the work is represented by plate XVII. Ex- 
cepting the curves for 1858 at Providence, Donaldsonville, and Carrollton, 
where large crevasses just below the towns modified the usual form, all of these 
curves, accord with the laws laid down in Chapter V. To this presumptive 
evidence of their accuracy is added the remarkable agreement between the 
operations of the two years. At Red River landing — and at Donaldsonville 
and Carrollton, prior to the breaking of the crevasses— the two curves are 
nearly coincident, and it will soon be seen that whatever differences do exist 
are explained by known differences in the conditions governing the discharges. 
The great test, however, as already intimated, is the comparison between the 
results obtained in 1851 by actually gauging the river, and those obtained by 
transferring the discharge measured at Carrollton up to the same point. Eight 
of these actual measurements were made at Baton Rouge or Red River landing, 
and they are all represented on this plate. The gaugings were conducted at 
points more than 100 miles apart, between which the river was changing its 
stage, and discharging its surplus water through two large bayous and several 
crevasses. When corrected Jbr these causes ^ variation and transferred to the 
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same point, the two independent results uniformly accord so closely tcith each 
other, that even a slight variation in the force or direction of the wind, if neg- 
lected, would have produced errors in either of the discharges greater in amount 
than the actual differences between the two. No further demonstration of the 
exactness of the work can be required to entitle it to confidence. 

Effect of the crevasses below Helena upt/n the discharge at points below that 
town, to be first investigated, — We are now ready to proceed with the analysis 
of the flood of 1858, Neglecting, for the time, the modification which would 
have been produced upon the reservoir action of the channel by confining the 
flood between its banks — a very important matter, as will be hereafter seen — 
the first step is to ascertain the amount by which the hieh-water discharges 
at the several localities under consideration were diminished by crevasses, sup- 
posing the river above Helena to have remained in its actual condition. 

This requires a hnowledge of the contributions proper of the several tribu' 
taries — Below Red river this can be done by tracing each day's discharge 
down stream and adding to it the discharge of the different crevasses during 
its passage past them. Above Red River landing the question is more com- 
plicated, since the actual discharge of the different tributaries was greatly aug- 
mented by the return of crevasse- water through their channels. The allowance 
to be made for this augmentation will be considered for each tributary sepa- 
rately. 

That of the Arkansas and White rivers. — The swamps near the months of 
Arkansas and White rivers are comparatively small, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to plate II. They were open to the Mississippi for several miles near 
the mouth of White river in 1858, and were thus gradually filled as the Mis- 
sissippi rose. White river itself also discharged much water into them duriug 
its great rise in March and April. They are not, therefore, to be regarded as 
reservoirs at the top of the flood in July, since they were already full of water, 
and whatever entered by crevasses and gaps at that time must have forced out 
a nearly equivalent amount through the two channels into the Mississippi. 
The measurements of the survey demonstrate the correctness of this opinion, as 
will now be shown. Definite information relative to the condition of the 
Arkansas and White rivers during the flood period was obtained. There was 
but one important rise in each river. In the Arkansas this occuiTed in March, 
being at its height at Little Rock on March 22, when it was only three feet 
below the great flood of 1844. The White River flood occurred early in April, 
being at its height at Des Arc about April 10, when it was only one foot 
below the flood of 1844, After the month of April both rivers remained low, 
with occasional unimportant rise6, during the entire flood period. Let us now 
examine the discharge measurements at Napoleon, given in a preceding table. 
At the height of the combined flood, which occurred between April, 5 and April 
8, the two rivers were forcing about 160,000 cubic feet of water per second into 
the Mississippi, notwithstanding a large rise in that river, then passing Napo- 
leon. As already stated, the Arkansas and White rivers fell to an ordinary 
stage by the end of April, The measured discharge through their channels to 
the Mississippi, however, remained without any important diminution until 
August. From what source was the water derived which thus maintained the 
discharge after the supply above had failed ? Evidently from the Mississippi 
itself, which poured through the crevasses and the gaps near the mouth of 
White river a large volume of water, which returned immediately by the chan- 
nels of the two rivers. What proportion of their discharge was upland drainage 
can be approximately determined in two ways. By the above tables the total 
discharge of the Arkansas and White rivers between April 23 and July 19, 
inclusive — the period during which the last great rise of the Mississippi was 
forcing water into their swamps — was 1,072,396,800,000 cubic feet. The total 
crevasse discharge into their bottom lands during this time was 558,144,000,000 
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cubic feet. On July 19 no more water remained in the swamps than was in 
them on April 23. The difierence between these total discharges (514,252,800,000 
cubic feet) is, then, the amount which Arkansas and White rivers proper con- 
tributed to the Mississippi in the eightj-seven days under consideration. This 
is at the mean rate of 63,000 cubic feet per second fur the whole time. The 
second method of approximating to the daily discharge of the two rivers during 
the great rise is as follows : By August 6, the river at Napoleon had fallen 
over eleven feet, and all the water had drained from the White river and Ar- 
kansas swamps. During the succeeding fifteen days, when (according to the 
facts gathered concerning the condition of those rivers at points above the in- 
fluence of the Mississippi river) the supply from above continued to be about 
the game as during the great rise of the Mississippi, the average discharge of 
these two rivers was 54,000 cubic feet per second. This quantity diflfers so 
little from the result of the former process, that no material error can arise from 
a£8araing that the Arkansas ana White rivers together discharged about 
60,000 cubic feet per second of drainage proper into the Mississippi during the 
last great rise. Tij is estimate is sufficiently large, and is therefore safe. Da- 
ring the rise of the Mississippi in March, these swamps were doubtless reservoirs, 
which received and retained the water lost through the crevasses. They« 
however, partially returned it as the river fell between the two rises. 

That of the Yazoo river, — ^The information collected respecting the con- 
dition of the Yazoo river during the flood was equally exact and decisivs. 
Two rises of importance, independent of Mississippi water, occurred. ' One took 
place in January and the other in April. Subsequent to the latter the river 
fell rapidly, and would have remainea l(«w for the rest of the season, had it not 
been for crevasses, which admitted water from the Mississippi. The con- 
tributions of the Yazoo at the height of its April rise (April 10) amounted to 
about 70,000 cubic feet per second. From that date they diminished, until) by 
the latter part of June, they could not have exceeded 30,000 cubic feet. To 
estimate that the latter discharge, independent of crevasse-water, coutinueff 
during the flood is safe, because it is probably slightly in excess. 

That of Red river, as modified by Bayou Atch<ifalaya. — To determine 
what would have been the condition at Bed Biver landing, had no crevasses, 
draining into the Tensas and Black Biver swamps, occurred, is a more complex 
problem. Old river, situated just above the landing, is a former bend of the 
Mississippi, which Shreve's cut-off transformed into a kind of lake. Its level 
depends directly upon that of the Mississippi, with which it is still connected. 
It receives the water of Bed river, and is drained by Bayou Atchafalaya, a 
species of immense waste-weir, which, for any given stand of Old river, must 
discharge a nearly unvarying amount of water. The direction and force of 
the current in the mouth of Old river thus depend directly upon the relative 
discharge of Bed river and Atchafalaya bayou. When the former stream dis- 
cbarges more water than the Atchafalaya can carry off, its surplus empties into 
the Mississippi ; and when, on the contrary, its supply is insuflicient to main- 
tain the discharge of that bayou, the deficiency is made up from the Mississippi. 
By reference to the table on page 114, it will be seen that for nearly the whole 
of the flood period in 1^58 there was no sensible current in the mouth of Old 
river. Consequently, during this time the discharge of Bed river into Old 
river was just sufficient to maintain the normal discharge of Bayou Atchafalaya. 
In order to determine, therefore, what would have been the condition at 
Red River landing, had the Mississippi been confined to its channel during the 
flood, the facts respecting Bed river itself must be ascertained ; for the Atch- 
afalaya would have drawn from the Mississippi at that point precisely the 
amount which was actually contributed by the Mississippi crevasses to increase 
the normal discharge of Bed river. 

About twenty-five miles above its mouth, Bed river receives the waters of 
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Black river, an important tribntary, which drains the whole swamp country 
we«t of the Mississippi between Cypress creek and Natchez, into which, in 1858, 
many crevasses were discharging. For this reason, the condition of Red river 
proper mnst be determined from observations above the mouth of Black river. 
At Alexandria ihe following facts relative to it were observed.. 

The first rise of Red river occurred in January. It was highest on January 
12, when it was seven feet below high water of 1849, the greatest recorded 
flood in the river. This rise was the highest which had occurred since 1851, 
when it stood, on March 20, one foot below the high water of 1849. By the 
last of January, 1858, the river had fallen about four feet, and then again began 
to rise. On February 1 it was 9.6 feet below high water of 1849, and was 
discharging 82,000 cubic feet per second. On February 2 it had risen 0.3 
of a foot, and was discharging 90,000 cubic feet per second. It continued to 
rise until February 23, when it was only 3.9 feet below high water of 1849. 
It then fell, at first gradually, and then rapidly, until about the middle of March, 
when it was nineteen feet below high water of 1849. It then began to rise, 
until on April 22 it had attained its highest point for the year, being only 3 
feet below high water of 1849. It then gradually subsided to low-water mark. 
On June 24 it was exactly twenty-three feet below high water of 1849, and 
. discharging veiy little water. It should be added that the extreme range of 
the river at Alexandria is forty- seven feet. The months of May, June, and 
July being those of highest water at Red River landing, it is evident that Red 
river proper had no sensible effect upon the flood, and that the water which 
entered Old river through its channel, and supplied the whole of the discharge 
of Atchafalaya, came from Black rivef and the swamp bayous below it. Black 
river, then, is next to be examined, to ascertain what was its real discharge, 
independently of Mississippi crevasse water. 

This river is formed by the junction of three streams, the Washita and Little 
drivers, and Bayou Tensas. The latter drains the Mississippi swamp lands, 
and the two former the hilly country to the west of them. There was no great 
flood in 1858 in either of these two streams, independent of the backing up oc- 
casioned by Mississippi water. They must have been quite low during the 
three flood months (May, June, and July,) since this was the condition of both 
the Arkansas and Red rivers, which drain the country north and south of their 
water-shed. With respect to Bayou Tensas, more definite information was 
obtained. Mr. Mandeville, who resides at West wood, near where Mr. Pattison'a 
line of levels crosses the stream, has for many years kept a record of the oscil- 
lations of the bayou during floods, a copy of which he kindly presented to the 
survey. These notes will be found in Appendix B. They show that in 1858 
the bayou rose very slowly until August 5, when it was at its height. Its 
cross-section was then 16,000 square feet. (See Appendix 0.) Its velocity 
during the flood period was estimated by Mr. Mandeville to vary from 4.5 to 
5 feet per second. Assuming the latter rate for high water, we have for the 
discharge 16,000 -f 5 = 80,000 cubic feet per second, of which much the 
greater part was Mississippi crevasse water. Add to this the hill drainage and 
the contributions through Oocodrie bayou and through the swamps themselves, 
and it is evident that Black river must have discharged over 100,000 cubic 
feet per second into Bed rivw, and, by its channel, to Old River, from which, 
as already seen, it all passed into Bayou Atchafalaya. The discharge of this 
bayou is next to be considered. It was gauged three times during the survey. 

Cubic feet. 

On February 11, 1858, It wa* 7.8 feet below high water of 18JJ8, and discharged 77 000 

On March 8. 1851, it was 3.7 feet below high water of 1858, and diitcfaarged 98^000 

On March 9, 1851, it was 2.5 feet below high water of 1858, and tUscbarged 105* OOO 

From May 2 to August 3, 1858, it was never more than one foot, and averaged 
only some four or five inches below high water of 1858. During this period, 
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t1ien» it must have diechArged 120,000 cubic feet per second, which accords 
cloi^ely with the amount just indicated above as its probable scipplj. 

Having thus demonstrated that Bajou Atchafalaja discharged some 120,000 
cabic feet of water per second darinjr the flood, that this amount was necessarilj 
derived entirely from the channel of Eed river, that all the hill tributaries of 
this river were low, and, lastly, that the swamp tributaries were flooded by 
Mississippi crevasse water, the conclusion is inevitable that, had the Mississippi 
levees remained unbroken. Bayou Atchafalaya would have served as an outlet 
to reduce materially the quantity of water passing Red River landing. In May, 
judging from the comparatively high stage of Red River proper, and from the 
small amount of water actually passing through the crevasses, this diminution 
would probably have been trifling, but at the height of the flood, in the latter 
part of June and in July, it could not have been less than 90,000 cubic feet per 
second, nnless Red river be allowed more drainage from its basis than was ais- 
chai^d by either the Arkansas, the White, or the Yazoo rivers at that time. 

Resulting rule for determining what toould have been the discharge at points 
below Helena^ had no crevasses occurred below that town ; neglecting reservoir 
influence of channel, — Having thus analyzed the actual eflect of the Mississippi 
crevasse water upon the several tributary streams below Helena during the flood 
in 1858, we are prepared to decide how much the crevasses diminished tlie max- 
imum discharge at the several stations selected, bearing in mind, however, that 
the results are still to be corrected for the reservoir influence of the channel. 
The system of computation is general. The actual discharge at each locality 
for each day during the flood period is to be increased by the amount of water 
lost in passing the crevasses above it, and to be diminished by the difference 
between the actual discharge of any tributary passed and its true discharge in- 
dependent of crevasse water. Thus, for example, we have for the discharge at 
Carrollton, at the height of the flood, the following expression : 



Discharge per second, ) _ 
Carrollton, July 8 > " 



Actual dischanre per lecond, Carrollton July 8 

+ Discharge per second of crevasses, Helena to Napoleon July 3 

+ Discharge per second of crevasses, Napoleon to Lake Providence ■ July 3 
+ Discharge per second of crevasses, Lake Providence to Vickshurg. July 4 

-f Discharge per second of crevasses. Vickfburg to Natchez July 4 

^ -{-Discharge per second of crevasses, Natchex to Red river July 6 

4- Discharge per second of crevasses. Red river to Carrollton July 8 

—Discharge per second of Arkansas and White rivers on July 3-rSO, 000 

—Discharge per second of Yazoo river on July 4— 30,000 

. —90, 000 (for Atchafalaya) 

Mtutimum discharges computed by this rule, with explanatory remarks, — The 
dotted lines on plate XVIIl indicate the approximate discharges at the several 
localities, computed by this process. The following table gives the grand re- 
sults: 



First approximate maximum discharge per second, with levees perfected. 



Locality. 



Date. 



Amount 



Remarks. 



Helena. 

Napoleon 

Lake Providence. 

Vicksborg 

Natchez 

Red River landing 

Baton Rouge 

Donaldson ville — 
Carrollton 



1858. 

July 5 

July 6 

July 7 

July 8 

July 9 

July 10 

July 11 

July 11 

July 12 



Cubic feet. 
1,334,000 
1,393,000 
1,.391, 000 
1, 4S0, 000 
1, 419, 000 
1,333,000 
1,333,000 
1,292,000 
1, 292, 000 



Upon the supposition that there were no 
crevasses below Helena, and no Kdao- 
tion by channel filling. 



This discussion and resulting table present the subject under the most un- 
favorable conditions possible. It assumes the Arkansas, White, Yazoo, and Red 
rivers to have been securely leveed, so that they could not have been backed up 
enough, during the great rise which would have occurred in July, to diminish 
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parottf^ibly tbeir dsaiaage<liachaxg€ into the Hist issfppL. All the awaiapfi belov 
jEelena being tboa protected are eapposed to remain abaolatelj dry, the greater 
part of their rain-water even being poured into the Missiasippi bj the four rivers 
jajat named. The discharge of Bayou9 Atchafalaya» Plaquemine, and La Fourche 
la supposed to remain noaffieeted by the increased height of the Mississippi at 
their upper mouths, or points of efflux. In a word, every minor circumstance 
tending to diminish the volume of the flood is neglected, in order to guard against 
all possibility of an underestimate. 

Effect of the bottom lands above Helena upon the maaoimum discharge below 
that, town, still neglecting the reservoir injltience of the channeH. — Before proceed- 
ing to determine the effect of the great channel reservoir in diminishing the 
maximum discharges indicated by the above discussion and table, the effect ex- 
erted by the bottom lands above Helena upon the discharge at that point and 
below it will be considered. This effect may be estimated quite closely, although, 
as already stated, the data for tracing out the local effect between the head of 
the alluvial region and Helena are somewhat defective. The history of the flood 
of 1858, already given in chapter II, should be consulted for details bearing 
upon this subject. • * * 

The greatest discharge at Columbus occurred between June 16 and June 22, 
inclu&dve, when it was about 1,400,000 cubic feet per second. According to the 
^otes of the survey, about 35*000 cubic feet per second were entering the swamp 
through the Gape Girardeau inlet, and abput 40,000 through the breaks between 
.Commerce and Columbus. The total amount of water entering the head of the 
/alluvial region was then about 1,475,000. cubic feet per second at the height of 
this flood. At Helena, the flood was highest between June 30 and Jtily. 6, in- 
clusive, the di?5charge being about 1,330,000 cubic feet per second. Thus the 
rise, was fourteen days later in date, and the discharge 145,000 cubic feet per 
second less in amqunt at Helena than at the head of the alluvial region. Bat 
the discharge at Helena contains the drainage proper of the St. Francis bottom, 
estimated, as we have already seen, at 30,000 cubic feet per second, and this 
quantity must be subtracted from the discharge at Helena before the full reser- 
voir ^ect of the St. Francis bottom at the top of the flood of 1858 is obtained. 
Thus deduced, it is 175,000 cubic feet per second. 

This general conclusion as to the effect — ^uncorrected for the reservoir influence 
bf the channel — exerted by the St. Francis bottcim upon the high-water discharge 
at Helena will be compared with the corresponding effect of the Yazoo swamp 
upon the discharge at Vicksburg, which, as already seen, was accurately deter- 
mined. These two swamps are similar in dimensions, and, usually, in depth of 
overflow, and general conclusions based upon the analogy existing between them 
are entitled to some confldeuce. 

As already seen, the top of the flood passed Helena between June 30 and 
July 6, inclusive. By reference to the table of crevasse discharges given above, 
it will be seen that this prism of water lost 208,000 cubic feet per second into 
the Yazoo swamp. It passed the mouth of Yazoo river between July 3 and 9, 
inclusive, and received from that tributary (table on page 114) 133,000 cubic 
feet^er second, which was 103,000 cubic feet more than it would have received 
if no cuevasse had occurred. The difference (105,000 cubic feet per second) is 
then the amount by which the Yazoo bottom diminished the dischai'ge past 
Vicksburg at the date when the highest flood would have occurred at that place, 
had the levees remained unbroken below Helena, and had the channel exerted 
no moderating influence. 

It must be borne in mind that the St. Francis bottom was much less protected 
against the flood than the Yazoo bottom, and that the depth of overflow in the 
former was reported to be much greater than was ever before known. It ia 
evident that 175,000 cubic feet per second must be added to each of the differ- 
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encee in the last table before they can be considered to include the inflnenee of 
all the swamps below Oape Girmrdean. 

Moderating mfluenet exerted by the great channd- reservoir upon the maximum 
disekarge in ^floods, — ^The next step in the analysis is to determine the effect 
which, under the new conditions indicated by this table, woald have been ex- 
erted upon the maximum discharge by the moderating reservoir influence of the 
channel. As heretofore, the river is made to speak for itself. 

Its effect upon the rise in December f 1857,— The rise in December, 1857, ad- 
mirably illustrates this influence, siuce the water was then entirely confined to 
the channel, and the effect of crevasses is thus eliminated from the problem. 
This rise was at its height (85 feet below high water of 1858) at Columbus on 
December 21, the maximum discharge being 1,190,000 cubic feet per second. 
The St. Francis river was backed up, and contributed nothing. At Napoleon, 
the rise attained its highest point (7.1 feet below high water of 1858) on Decem- 
ber 28. On December 29, the measured discharge of Arkansas river was 65,000 
cubic feet per second. On January 1, the river had fallen 2.2 feet at Napoleon, 
and the measured discharge of Arkansas river was 59,000, and of White river 
48,000 cubic feet per second. It is evident, then, that these two rivers must 
have added at least 100,000 cubic feet per second to the top of the flood wave, 
as it passed. At Yazoo river, according to accurate data, it received 45,000 
cubic feet per second more. At the top of the flood at Natchez, which was 8.3 
feet below high water, lb58, the discharge then should have been 1,190,000 -f 
100.000+45,000=1,335,000 cubic feet per second. It was measured on Jan- 
^ry 8, when the river had fallen 1.6 foot, and was found to be 845,000 cub c 
feet per second. Allowing a very liberal estimate for diminution of discharge 
at this date, the rise when highest could not have carried past Natchez more 
than 935,000 cubic feet per second. How then is this enormous difference of 
400,000 cubic feet per second to be accounted for? Only in one way. The 
reservoir furnished by 550 square miles of channel between Golttmbus and 
Natchez absorbed it all. This is an extreme case, because such a rise at so low 
a stage is almost unprecedented, but it plainly shows that so important an ele- 
ment cannot be neglected in discussing the subject of river floods. 

Its effect upon the rise in March, 1858. — The only other rise in the flood of 
1858 which produced a sensible oscillation in the lower river was that which 
occurred near the end of March. This then was the only other rise sensibly 
modified by the reservoir influence of the channel. It was highest at Columbus 
on March 28-9, when it was 6.1 feet below high water of 1858; at Memphis, 
on April 2, when it was 1.8 foot below the same flood; and at Helena, on Aptil 
if when it was 3.8 feet below the same flood. It was of very short duration, 
and did not break the levees of the St. Francis bottom. Very little water 
entered these swamps, and its volume was counterbalanced by the excess of the 
discharge of the St. Francis over 30,000 cubic feet per second. This river was 
ponriog out a flood of rain-water from upland as well as swamp drainage. The 
maximum discharge at Columbus in this rise was 1,130,000 cubic feet per second. 
It vas increased 30,000 cubic feet per second by the St. Francis river, and 
8bould therefore have been 1,160,000 cubic feet per second at Helena. The 
sctnal discharge at Helena was 1,020,000 cubic feet per second. The difference 
between those two quantities, 140,000 cubic feet^er second, is the measure of 
the reservoir influence of the 250 square miles of channel between those two 
places. 

Let us trace this rise still further down the river. On arriving at Vicksburg 
it has lost 75,000 cubic feet per second by crevasses, and received 225,000 cubic 
te per second from Arkansas, White, and Yazoo rivers. It should then have 
aoionnted to 1,170,000 cubic feet per second. It was measured, and really 
amounted to 1,145,000 cubic feet per second, the difference, due to the reservoir 
9 
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infiaence of the channel, being 25,000 cubic feet per second. The oomparatirelj 
email amount of this e£fect in this part of the river is explained by the compara- 
tively email and gradual oscillation of the river's surface, so clearly shown by 
plate XIII. Below Vicksburg this influence upon the maximum diseharge 
oecame practically unimportant, amounting only to some 5,000 cubic feet per 
second at Bed Biver landing. 

Other proofs qfiu importance.^^The above are all the data collected by the 
survey from which we may estimate the numerical value of this important influence 
which the channel exerts in moderating the maximum discharge in floods. They 
are by no means all that establish its existence. A single glance at plate XIII 
is conclusive upon this point. The enormous and evidently normal differences 
constantly exhibited between the discharges measured at Columbus and at Vicks- 
burg are susceptible of explanation in no other way. The channel is evidently 
an immense reservoir, into which the floods of the tributaries are succesBively 
poured. In the upper river, this produces the constant oscillation which every 
gauge record of the survey exhibits. In the lower river the channel becomes a 
simple drain from a lake, the supply of which is maintained by the sueceBsive 
contributions of the tributaries in all parts of the valley. 

Its prohahU effect upon the maximum discharge in 1858 if no water had 
escaped from the river channel, — ^The question now to be considered is how 
much this moderating influence may be safely counted upon for reducing the 
maximum discharge in the great rise which would have occurred in June and 
July, 1858, had the river been confined to its channel. An inspection of the 
diagram will show that the huge wave must have produced a far greater oscilla- 
tion in the channel between Columbus and Helena than the very considerable 
one which actually occurred, and that its rate of oscillation must have been at 
least equal to that of the March rise. Its effect may then be safely assimilated 
to that measured in the March rise — that is, it may be estimated at 140,000 cubic 
feet per second. Below Helena, it is apparent from plate XYIII that the river 
would have been lower when the rise occurred, and much higher at the top of 
the flood, than was actually the case. The oscillation would probably have 
exceeded that at the height of the flood in March, and the influence in question 
have been correspondingly greater. Nevertheless, to guard against underrating 
the practical difficulties to be overcome in protecting these swamps from over- 
flow, the measured influence of the March rise only is allowea to enter the 
estimate. 

Vmal determination of the increase in the maximum discharge in this fl,€H}d^ 
which would have resulted from protecting all the swamp land below Cape 
Girardeau. — To determine, then, what would ha^'e been the maximum discharge 
at the several localities considered, in the flood of 1858, if the swamp lands from 
Cape Girardeau down had all been effectually protected, we are to add to the 
maximum discharges per second given in the last table 175,000 cubic feet, 
minus for Helena 140,000 cubic feet,* for Napoleon 150,000 cubic feet, for Xiake 
Providence 160,000 cubic feet, for Vicksburg 165,000 cubic feet, and for Natchez 
and all points below 170,000 cubic feet. This process is equivalent to deducting 
from the total volume that enters the head of the alluvial i egion, the channel 
effect at each point, after Laving added to the first the succeesive contributions 
of the tributaries. The following table exhibits the final results, that at Memphis 
being deduced by deducting from the discharge at Columbus the proportional 
part of the channel correction between Columbus and Helena, considering it to 
be proportional to the distance between those places: 

* This estimate allows about the usual amount of rain-water drainaf^ to have been dis- 
charged by the Bt. Francis river, t$0,OUO cubic feet per second. 
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Flood of 1868. 



Loealltj. 



C<^ambui 

Memphis 

Helena 

Kapoleon 

Lake Providence... 

Yickubiurg, , 

Katchei... 

Red River landing. . 

Baton Rouge 

Donaldtonville . 

Carrollton 



Actnal maxlmam dia> 
charge per lecond. 



Date. 



Jane 18 . 



Jnly 5... 
^nne22 ., 
Jane 33 .., 
Jane 24 ... 
Jane 25... 
May 90... 
May 31... 
May 31 ... 
May 29.. 



Amount 



OmMefeet. 
1,403,000 



1,334,000 
1,221,000 
1, 188, 000 
1,245.000 
1,239,000 
1,238,000 
1,236.000 
1,197.000 
1,188,000 



Mazlnram dlseharge bad 
■w 
Oil 



■wamiM below Cape 
"Irardei 



Date. Ammai. 



June 18.. 



Jane29.... 
Jane 23 — 
Jane 24.... 
Jane 25.... 

Jane 26 

Jane 27.... 
Jane 28.... 
Jane 28.... 
Jane 20.... 



1,4'^RJ)00 

l.;iHi:>. <ioo 
1, \im (100 

1,4)K')00 
J,4<rf5jlOO 

1^ 4m 4100 

1^4.:4.000 

i,;ctf*,aoo 
1, ri-if*. <i00 
l.i-iCjJOO 
I, -rM, UOO 



Differenee, or re* 
dactlon of di«- 
eharge by 

■wampa below 
Cape Girordeaa. 



(hMefuu 

75,000 



35^000 

197,000 
818,000 
185,000 
185,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100.000 
109,000 



lu accurate cAarac^er.— This table, the most important which hfts thus far 
appeared in the report, gives a definite answer to the first part of the first ques- 
tion to be considered in solving the problem of the best method of protecting the 
bottom lands below Cape Girardeau from overflow, namelj, tohat waM their actual 
effect upon the maximum discharge of the river in the flood of 1858. It exhibits 
the results of years of patient labor and research. £very successive step of the 
analysis is based upon direct measurements, the accuracy of which has been 
demonstrated by numerous and constantly recurring checks. The final result, 
then, exhibited by this table is believed to be entitled to confidence even where 
snch immense interests are at stake. 

h the flood of 1858 a standard for estimating ikt proper measures for pro- 
tection ? — ^The next point for consideration is whether the flood of 1858 may be 
safely adopted as the standard, in estimating the extent of the artifieial works 
required to protect the country from overflow in the future. Before entering 
npoD this subject, however, a question which has an important hearing upon the 
discussion of the floods of 1828 and 1850 must be considered. That question 
relates to the effect the great swamp regions above Red river produced upon a! 
flood in the Mississippi before levees were built. 



THB SO-CALLED RBSBRVOItt INFLCBNCB OF THB BOTTOM LANDS. 

General topography of these grezt bottom lands — ^The topographical featureb 
of the three great swamps, the St. Francis, the Yazoo, and the Tensas, are de- 
Bcribed in detail in Chapter I, and it is only necessary here to recapitulate their 
general characteristic features. Each great bottom is a flat plain, sloping from 
north to south at about 6 of a foot per mile, and from the Mississippi toward 
the bordering uplands, at a ihean rate considerably less. Their systems of 
drainage are identical in character. On the outer border of the Yazoo and Ten- 
sas bottoms there is a river, which, rising in the uplands, collects in its course 
nearly the entire swamp drainage, and pours it into the Mississippi"" at the south* 
em boundary of the region. The same general system exists in the St. Francis 
bottom, although modified by several limited basins, which drain dir^tly into 
the Mississippi — not into the St. Francis river. This modification complicates 

* This remark needs some qnftlification for the Tentas bottom, there beings no upland on 
the right bank of Red river for nearly J 00 miles from its mouth. Thus, whenever there was 
a coincidence in the doods of that stream and of the Mississippi, a part of the water from the 
Tensas swamp did not return by Red river, but poured over its banks into Atchafalaya basin, 
and eveotnally discbaicfi^ into the gu\£ through the draining bayous pf that region. 
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the local problem of protecting the Bwamp against overflow, but does not aflfect 
the general problem now under discussion, inasmuch as each of these basins, 
being but a type of the larger swamp countrj, prodnees a similar effect upon a 
flood in the Missistippi. 

Their legithnate dovmfaU of rain, — By reference to plate I it will be seen 
that these bottom lands are situated in that part of the great basin of the Mis- 
sissippi where the precipitation of rain is nearly at its maximum, the average 
annual downfall being about 45 inches. It has already been shown in Chapter 
IV that their substratum of clay and thick growth of forests render both absorp- 
tion and evaporation very slight, and that by far the greater part of their rain- 
water is therefore discharged into the Mississippi. Th6 presence of this rain- 
water in the swamps in the spring of the year constitutes an important element 
in tiieir action upon the floods. * 

Their influence upon the Miwistippi in former times to he deduced Jrom the 
measurefnents and facts coUeded by this survey, — In their former condition, 
these regions were always more or less flooded in the spring by Mississippi 
water which escaped in to them through many bayous, both large and small, and 
over the natural banks. At present, levees to exclude this water are under eon- 
struction, and are already sufliciendy advanced to modify materially the action 
of the swamps. Their effect upon the flood of 1858 was accurately measured, 
and it is proposed, first, to analyze this effect, and, second, to endeavor to de- 
duce from it, and from such other facts as can now be ascertained, the infloence 
exerted by these so-called reservoirs upon the great floods of former times, -when 
the natural condition of the country remained undisturbed. The Yazoo bottom 
is selected for this investigation. 

Measured discharge to and from the Yazoo bottom in flood of 1858. — The 
tables of discharge of the crevasses into the Yazoo swamp, and of the Yazoo 
river into the Mississippi in 1858, already given, show that during the last ^eat 
rise of that year the discharge of the crevasses, from having been much less than 
the discharge of the Yazoo river, suddenly increased greatly, through the occur- 
rence of many new breaks in the upper half of the swamp front, so that on June 
28 and 29 it became equal to the Yazoo river discharge, or 130,000 cubic feet 
per second. During the six days/from July 6 to July 11, when the volume 
entering the swamps through the crevasses was at its maximum, or 212,000 
cubic feet per second, it exceeded the discharge of the Yazoo river by 80,000 
cubic feet per second. By July 16 the crevasse and river discharges became 
again equal, being about 137,000 cubic feet per second. After that time» the 
crevasse discharge continued decreasing rapidly, so that by July 28 it was only 
3,000 cubic feet per second, while the Yazoo vrvex discharge was 140,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

The water in the swan^ began to rise in the latter part of June, and reached 
the highest mark along the mid-length of the swamp at dates nearly correspond- 
ing to the beginning of the decrease in supply from the river, showing that the 
changes in the swamp were rapid, and that the water, pouring throu^ constantly 
enlarging inlets into a nearly empty swamp, pitesed through it like a wave. 
For these reasons the Yazoo bottom must have served as a reservoir in this 
flood. The extent to which it thus acted may be computed in the following 
manner. 

It has already been explained in this chapter that, of the volume discharged 
by the Yazoo river during the period now considered, 30,000 cubic feet per 
second was its own rain drainage, leaving 103,000 cubic feet per second for the 
amount of crevasse water returned to the Mississippi at the period of maximum 
crevasse discharge^ when the swamp was receiving from that river 212,000 cubic 
feet per second. The difference between the two, or 109,000 cubic feet per 
second, was then the quantity held back by the swamp. 

Well-established facts relative to the floods in these bottom lands btfore levees 
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vere€muirueied,"^lje/t nn now eodeayor to detennine what would have taken place 
if the river had not been leveed. In foimer times the effect of the river npon 
the swamps began when the rising water snrlMO attained the level of the beds 
of the connecting bayous, that is, when it rose to within some 10 or 15 feet of 
the top of the nataral banks. The first effect was to stop the discharge of these 
bayous, and thus to accumulate the rain-water in the swamps. Even the Yazoo 
river itself, at this phase of the flood, was sometimes backed np so as to discharge 
no water into the Mississippi. In general, however, the amount of rain-water 
in the swamps was so large that the discharge of this stream into the Mississippi 
continued without any cessation from the beginning of the rise. The Mississippi 
continuiDg to rise, the water poured into the bottom lands through the numerona 
bayous, and finally over the natural banks. It is a well-ascertained fact, attested 
by those fiimiliar, fronr personal observation, with those great bottom lands, 
that the water in the swamps amfinued to rise as long as the river rose, reached 
its highest level at the same time with the river, and began to fall when the river 
began to fall. This fact leads to the solution of the problem c^ the general effect 
of those swamps, upon the floods of the river, for the water in the swamp being 
always several feet bek>w the high- water surface of the Mississippi, the existence 
of such conditions as those just described can only be accounted for by supposing 
the discharge from the swamp back to that river by the great swamp drain to 
have gone on increasing, as the water in the swamp increased, until at the top 
of the flood it was equal to the discharge from the Mississippi. 

This necessary inference from one observed fact is coafirmed by another. It 
is the testimony of every intelligent resident upon the main draining rivers of 
these bottom lands, that in the great fl»)od8, before levees were eonstmcted, there 
was always a powerful current pouring into the Mississippi at the top ffthe 
iood. Many assert that the current exceeded in velocity that of the Mississippi 
itself. This was particularly noticed at the mouth of Yazoo river in the floods 
Af 1828 %nd 1850, and at the mouth of the St. Francis river in those of 1844, 
1849, and 1850. 

Necessary inference, that in their unleveed condition they did not act as reser" 
voirs at the date of high water. — From these two well-established facts, each 
independent of and perfectly consistent with the other, it most be inferred that 
in great flood years, before levess were made, the flood-wave received about as 
much water at the foot of each of these great swamp regions as it had lost in 
passing along their fronts; and hence, that they exerted no sensible influence 
upon the maximum discharge at points below them. 

This idea to be tested by the measurements made in 1858. — Let us now see 
bow these conclusions accord with the numerical data collected respecting the 
flood of 1858 in the Yaaoo bottom. 

Probable discharge into the swamp had no levees existed. — We must first 
ascertain what would have been the discharge into the- swamp had no levees 
existed . The high-water mark was about 4 feet above'the bank along the Yazoo 
front. From April 23 to July 20, the river surface along that front was not at 
any time less than 3 feet' above the bank. The river would then have been 
discharging a large volume into the swamps for a period of two months previous 
to the arrival of the great June flood. What the amount of that discharge would 
have been cannot be computed with exactness, but the volume actually discharged 
through the crevasses on both banks from the head to the foot of the Yazoo 
Bwamp during that time, (50,000 to 60,000 cubic feet per second,) and the 
amonnt of the reduction of the river discharge required to sink its surface to the 
level of the bank, and the proportional effect of the swamps on either bank,"" 
indicate that it would have been not less than 110,000 cubic feet per second into 

* The TADsas swamp waa comparatively well protected agaicst the flood of 1858. If there 
hid been no levees the discharge into the two swamps would have been distributed between 
them in proportion to the extent of their fronts— that is, in the proportion of 2 to 1. 
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the Tasoo pwamp, and 55,600 enbic feet per seeond mt4> tlie Tenaas swsnip, 
making a total of 165,000 cubic feet per second. What iroald have been din* 
charged into those two swamps at the top of the flood maj he estimated in a 
similar manner. It would probably have been for the Yasoo swamp 270,000 
cubic feet per second, instead of 212,000, and for the Tensaa* as far as Yicks- 
hurir, 140.000 cubic feet per second, instead of 60,000^ 

Tkii value requires the escape of much water from the neampin order to accord 
with I he prohaMe depth of overflow. — ^The next points to be considered are the 
probable depth of overflow in the Yazoo swamp which would have been caaseil 
by this discharge, and the consequent probable amount of the discharge back 
to the river. The history of the actual overflow in 1858 has alreadj been 
detailed in Chapter I, and it is only necessary here to recall to mind that there 
was very little Mississippi overflow in that swamp, thoagh much rain -water of 
its own downfall, when ^e top of the June flood came down, and, breaking the 
levees, raised the swamp water in twenty days to the level of the flood of 1828 
in the Bogue Falaya, and even as far as tbe Sunflower river, which is aboat 
midway between the Mississippi and the hills. Near the eastern border of the 
swamp, however, at McNutt and Greenwood, where the general level is several 
feet below that near the Snnflower, the overflow in 1828 was 2 feet deeper than 
that of 1858. Now, knowing the area of this swamp, (Chapter I,) it is easy to 
compute that if, with the supposed discharge into it corresponding to its unleveed 
condition, the discharge of the Yazoo river in May, June, and July, 1858, bad 
been equal to that actually measured during that time, the overflow from tbe 
Mississippi would have raised the surface of the water throughout the entire 
region to the level of that of 1828 by the Ist of June, a foot above that level 
toward the latter part of that month, and a foot and a half above it by the 8th 
or 10th of July. But there are many considerations* which lead to the conclu- 
sions that the depth of overflow would not have differed greatly from that in 
1828. Hence the supposed discharge back to the Mississippi used in fhis com- 
putation was much too small. The swamp could not have acted as a non-return- 
ing reservoir, but must have discharged a much larger volume back to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

TheprobaMe discharge of Yazoo riser indicates that, at high water, as much 
water escaped from the swamp as entered it, — ^We are now to see what relation 
the probable discharge of Yazoo river bears to the discharge into the swamp at 
the top of the flood. As the depth of the overflow in the swamp, and the dura- 
tion of the flood, would not have been materially different from these quantitiea 
in 1828, the discharge back into the Mississippi would have been nearly the 
same as in that flood. But, as already stated, the strength of the current at tbe 
top of that flood was estimated, by those who observed it, to be even greater 
tkm that of the Mississippi. *Now the mean velocity of the Mississippi, from 
the mouth of the Ohio to the gulf, at tbe top of such a flood as that of 1858, is 
6 feet per second.f It inay then be assumed that the mean velocity of the 
Yazoo river at its mouth, at the top of the flood in 1858, would have been 6 
feet per second, had no levees been constructed. Since the area of cross-section 
was 50,000 square feet, this gives a discharge of 300,000 cubic feet per second. 
This quantity is identical with the probable discharge firom the Mississippi into 

* Near the head of the Yasoo gwamp the Mississippi was about 1.5 foot higher in 1868 
than in 18!!^, while at the foot it was about 0.6 of a foot lower. At Nstchez» in 18^, the 
river stood duringr two mouths within a foot of tbe top of the flood, and durinfi^ four and a 
half months within four feet of that mark. In 1858, tbe river there stood, for nearly three 
months, (two months and three weeks,) within a foot of the top' of the flood, and for more 
than four months within four feet of that mark. 

t At Columbus it was 8.5 feet per second, and at Vicksbnrg 7.1 feet per second. But these 
were narrow places, with smaller areas of cross-section than the mean.' At Carrol1t<m. where 
the area of cross-section is a mean of that part of the river, the veloeit^ wis 6.2 feet per 
second. ^ 
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tbe swamp, (270,000 cubic feet per second,) aUowing 30,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond for the proper drainage of the Yaxoo basin. Hence the proposition that the 
swamp could not have acted as a reservoir at the top of the flood is perfectly 
consistent with the other probable conditions. 

Preceding anaJyM demoi^Hrafes that fkese bottom lancU, even token un^eveed, 
could not have been reservoin at date of high water.— it is not claimed that the 
preceding figures are minutely accurate, but they are snfficiently eo to demon- 
strate, first, that the great Yazoo swamp, even when nnleveed, cannot have acted as 
a receiving, non-returning reservoir, inasmuch as the water-marks now existing 
are much too low to admit the possiMlity of such action ; and, second, that the 
coDclusien logically derived from the reiterated statements of actual witcessea 
of the old inundations, namely, that the discharge from the swamp to tbe river 
at tbe top of the flood was equal to that from tbe river to the swamp, is perfectly 
consistent with the probable numerical values of these quantities resulting from 
the operations of 1858, as well as with the actual depth of overflow in the swamps 
themselves. 

Conclusions respecting the effect of thae swamp lands upon the Jloods of the 
Mississippi, — The following final conclusions respecting these swamp regions in 
their nnleveed condition must therefore be consiaered established : First, they 
produced no effect whatever upon the volume of the maximum discharge of the 
Mississippi, above or bebw them, in great flood years. Second, they did reduce 
this volume along their fronts, and by an amount which increased from their 
upper to their lower limits.* Third, they retarded both the rising and tbe fall- 
ing of the river at all points below them. Fourth, they tended to increase the 
duration of the floods throughout the alluvial region. 

It may be added that, in their present semi-reclaimed condition, they do serve 
as reservoirs, inasmuch as the levees keep the swamps comparatively empty 
until near the top of the flood, when they break and rel eve the river of a part 
of its excessive volume. 

ANALYTICAL COMPARISON OF GREAT FLOODS. 

The ext4mt of this comparison. — The foregoing conclusions having been reached, 
ve may proceed with the discussion whether the flood of 1858 may be safely 
adopted as the standard in estimating the extent of tbe artificial works required 
to protect tbe country from overflow in the future. This can only be determined 
by comparing it with the other great floods, whose histories, so far as they can 
now be learned, have already been given in Chapter II. It is there shown that 
the data in relation to those prior to the year 1828 are of too vague and general 
a character to be used for the present purpose; that none of those subsequent 
to 1828 were equal to that of 1858 at the head of the alluvial region, and hence 
that the latter is a fair standard for all points above the mouth of the Arkansas ; 
and lastly, that the floods of 1844 and 1849 below that point were similar to, 
and manifestly less than, that of 1850, and hence that an especial study of them 
is unnecessary. These facts reduce the present discussion to an analytical com- 
parison of the floods of 1828, 1850, 1851, and 1859, with that of 1858. They 
will be treated successively in an inverse order of date. 

Analysis of the Jlood of 1859. — 1. The flood of 1859 has already been so 
elaborately described and discussed in Chapter II, as to render a detailed notice of 
it unnecessary here. The full information collected respecting it, together with the 
kuown relations between the stand of the river and the discharge at the several 

* It must not be inferred that they diminished the knghi of the flood iu precisely this manner, 
since the back-water occasioned by tbe returning volume must have been felt for a considerable 
distance above the foot ef the swamp. The ettect of the return of water at the foot of a great 
swamp in anomalously raising the river surface will be fully illustrated in discussing the flood 
of 1851 at the mouth of Bed* river. 
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localities named in the fbOowinff table, (subject to the modifications soon to be noted 
in this chapter in discussing Uie height required for the new levees*) renders it 
easy to apply an approximate analysis similar to that adopted for the flood of 
1858. The following table exhibits the result : 

Flood of 1859 compared with that of 1858. 







llaximam discharge per second; levees 
perfected. 


Locality. 


Flood of 1S5& 


Flood of 1859. 




Floodof 1856. 


Floodof 1859. 


Difference. 


CJoIixMbtii ............ 


Cubic fea. 
1, 403, 000 
1,334,000 
1,221,000 

1,94.5,000 


Cubic feet, 

1.275,000 
1,060,000 
1,230,000 

1,285,000 


CnhiefetL 

+128,000 
+254,000 
+ 9.000 

— 40,000 


CuhUfeet^ 

1, 478, 000 
1.369,000 
1,418,000 

1.4X.00O 


Oubicfoet, 
1,275,000 
1,200,000 
1,320,000 

1,350,000 


CfubiefeeL 

+203,000 


Helena 


+ 169, 000 


Napoleon 


+ 98,000 


Yicksbnrg. and points 
below 


+ 80,000 







It was a less flood than that <7/*1858. — ^This table, while it shows conclnsively 
that, had the levees been perfected in the two floods, that of 1858 woald have 
risen much higher than that of 1859, and hence that any measures calculated to 
restrain the former would have been ample to secure the valley against the rav- 
ages of the latter, also furnishes the true explanation of the apparent anomalies 
between the high -water marks of the two years, viz., that at some localities the 
actual discharge in 1858 was larger than in 1859, while at others the reverse 
was the case. 

Liinited character of the flood of 185J . — ^Tbe flood of 1851 below Red 
Kiver landing was subjected to exact measurement, and will therefore be dis- 
cussed in detail. Above that point a part of the information collected was lost, 
and the existing data cannot be safely reduced to figures. The history of the 
flood, already given in Chapter II, however, plainly shows that throughout that 
region the maximum discharge must have been far less than in the flood of 1858, 
had the levees been perfected in both years. Indeed, it was in the flood in Red 
river alone which made this a flood year in the lower country, and an analysis 
above Red Eiver landing would therefore have comparatively little interest. 

Data collected for its discussion, — Daily gauge-registers of the stand of the 
river were kept at Lake Providence, New Carthage, Natchez, Red River land- 
ing, Baton lUuge, Ddnaldsonville, Carrollton, and Fort St. Philip. Similar 
daily records of the changes of level in the gulf were kept at Lakes Pontchar- 
train and Borgne, and at Bayou St. Philip, a small inlet near Fort St. Philip, to 
which the gulf has free access. From Red River landing to the gulf, all gauge- 
rods were referred by accurate levels to one and the same datum-plane, thus 
making those records a complete measure of changes in the slope of the Missis- 
sippi between the stations For these records see Appendix B.. 

Daily measurements of the discharge of the river were made at Carrollton, 
checked by various similar operations at other stations above that place. (See 
Appendices D and E.) 

Since Bayous Plaquemine and La Fourche are simply waste- weirs, their dis* 
charge for any given stand of the Mississippi can var^ but little By making 
use of this principle, sufficient measurements were made upon these bayous to 
determine from the known gauge reading at their upper mouths their dally dis- 
charge during the flood, as given in the next table. (See Chapter IV.) 

All crevasses occurring between Red River landing and New Orleans were 
accurately surveyed, and all data necessary to determine their daily discharge 
secured. • There were eight of these crevasses, of which two, Nos. 1 and 8, were 
below the velocity base at Carrollton. The following table exhibits all the 
elements which (exclusive of the daily gauge record) are essential to a computa- 
tion of the discharge of these crevasses by the formulae already explained : 
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OreiHUtes in flood of 1S5U 



Locality. 



£1 
o { 



T/)wer mouth Faosie Rividre. 



S } Opposite Island 184 

3 I 2 miles above Plaquemlne. . . . 

4 I 2 miles below Plaqaemin^ 

5 I 6 miles below Plaqaemine. . . . 

6 I 9 miles above DonaldwaviUe. 

7 I Bend below GarroUtoa 

I 

8 I Bend below CarroUton 



Right 



Right 
Right 
Left.. 
Left. 
Left.., 
Right 

Right 



Date of— 



165L 
Mar. 16 



Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 27 
Mar. 23 
April 17 

Mar. 18 



185L 
May 8 



May 13 
May 3 

April 23 
May 8 
May 5 
May 12. 

May 24 



Fut. 
700 



620 

350 
200 
650 
440 
330 

(?)700 



FtA 
5 



BemarfcR. 



Measured discharge March 
28, 18,000 cubic fset per 
ieeond. 



Four brealM near each other. 
Reopened by a raft 

! Width March 23 was 90 feet 
Width March 29 was 130 feet. 
Width April 19 was 350 feet 



Equatians for tramf erring discharge. — In accordanc(5 with the principles 
already laid down for transferring measured dischargees, the daily discharge per 
secoDd at Bed River landing, Baton Roage» and Donaldsonville, has been de- 
daced. The following expressions sufficiently indicate the processes for each 
place, for high stages of the river, the unit being, of coarse, the cubic foot : 



DlMhai^ per second) 
Red River landing, > = 
April 3. ) 



Discharge per second } 
Baton Rouge, April 4. 5~ 



I 



■t. 



Discharge per second at Gwrrollton April 5. 

+ Discharge per second of Bayou LaFourcbe -. April 5. 

i 4- Discharge per second of Bayou Plaquemlne April 4. 

' + Discharge per second of crevasses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 6 April 4, 

{Rise Bed River landing April! 
+ RlBC Baton Rouge April 3-4. 
+ Rise Donaldgonville April 3-4. 
+ Rise CarroUton AprU*-5. 

Discharge per second at CarroUton April 5. 

-f Discharge per second of Bayou La Fourche Aprils. 

4- Discharge per second of Bayou Plaquemine April 4. 

4- Discharge per second of crevasses 3, 4, 5, 6... April 4. 

iinnnn $ Rise Baton Rouge , April 3-4. ? 

+ 10,000 {+ Rige CarroUton April 4-5. 5 

Dischai^ per second at CarroUton April 5. V 

annn S Rise DonaldsonvUle April 3-4. ? > 

®»*~" { + Rise Carr<^lton April 4-5. 5 5 



Dtflcharge per second) 
DonaldsonvUle, AprU 

Table exhibiting daily discharges below Red River landing. — ^The following 
table — a complete exhibit of the flood of 1851 between Red River landing and 
New Orleans — contains the daily discharge at these three places, computed as 
jost explained. For convenience of comparison, that measured at CarroUton is 
added, together with the discharges of the crevasses and of the two bayous. 

Discharge per second in IS^l. 



Date. 



1851. 

Feb. 24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

Mar. 1. 

2. 



Mississippi river at— 



ia 



Cnbiefeet, 
,984,000 
993.000 
1,038,000 
1,057,000 
1,059,000 
1,057,000 
1,088.000 



I 



Cvbicfut. 

940,000 

970,000 

988,000 

1,031,000 

1,051,000 

1, 051, 000 

1.057,000 



Cvbicfttt, 

91<000 

944,000 

960,000 

1,000,000 

1,018,000 

1,021,000 

1,023,000 



Cvbiefett. 
894,000 
910,000 
939,000 
955,000 
995,000 
1. 013, 000 
1,020,000 



Crevasses. 



of 

9 



Cubic fett. 



S 
K 



Cubieftet. 



Bayous. 






Oubicfeet. 
15,000 
16,000 
18,000 
19,000 
181,000 
21,000 
23,000 



Cm 



Cubic feet. 
6,000 
6,000 
7,000 
7,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
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Discharge per secomd in 1851—- Oontiniied. 







OrevMiei. 


Bayoiu. 


Dftte. 


1 


• 9 


1 




ol 


1 








|l 


g 


1 


a 


1 


CO 


1 


1 




1 


A 


1 


« 


i ■ 


i 


1 


2 


1851. 


CvbkfiH. 


Cuiic/rtt 


Cubkfpet. 


Cuhicfr^. 


Cubiefeet. 


Cubic/eet. 


CuHefeet. 


Cubic feeu 


Ifareh3.... 
4.... 
5.... 


I lu^j iMi 


l,0r7§,tlM 

1 umH (]00 


1,044,^100 

1 Ufji' 000 


1 , 0^20, (XW 






23,000 


8.000 




iri^ JlOO 


1, 1 Hit;' (00 






24,000 
25,000 


9,000 




^^illJ«0 


l!oH9jO0 


l] U5-A (00 


\] (k5)>' 000 






9,000 


6.... 
7.... 




H3H 4i00 


] ^ i¥Xt^ i 00 


1, (Jiil, (JOO 


1 , 0-1>t, 000 






25,000 
26,000 


9,000 
9,000 




n^jOO 


l! Jul' lOO 


i! ^*'^'. too 


UH^ijOO 






8.... 




i^^i.ino 


1. najoo 


l.iiTit, (,00 


1,!M»H,(«0 






26,000 


9,000 


9.... 
10..-. 




1 4<o'^ ijQO 


J , llr, (00 


I liT'^f 000 


l.(l7o, (OO 






27,000 
28,000 


9,000 




1 '^' 1 00 


1 irs^i lOO 


i; UMi; 000 
LiJTAOOO 
1 <fH\ lOO 


1 077 (OO 






10,000 


ll'II 




NUflO 

Irll ^jOO 


tjihIioo 
1 ]:i?^ lOO 


!>.»i^00 
1 07H, (00 






28,000 
29,000 


10,000 


19.... 
13 






10,000 




IfUOO 


l! lirt'iii'OO 


1, lie, 000 


i!oii4!ooo 






30,000 


10,000 


14.... 




I'!" 4]00 


1,177,1.00 

1, INOJJOO 


1, J3M.000 
1,147,000 


1, i U\ 000 

1. Ktr^'OO 






30,000 


10,000 


15... 




LXf-j! (00 


.... .'^ ... . 




31,000 


JO, 000 


16.... 




■^K>, I'OO 


i, iy^^ uOO 
1,194,000 

1, IP? two 


1 1 ^t?, (JOO 


1, Nri,ooo 


""2,666' 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
9,000 




31,000 


10,000 


17.... 




\f*[*, (HO 


1 153 [ OOO 


]. Irk)! (00 




31,000 


10,000 
11,000 


18*.! II 
19.... 




Ith^l ilOO 


1 i:i"^ (100 


l] I5iijo0 




32,000 




]')*i lOO 


1 ! J 'j'-j. ooo 


i; lin! 000 

1, U'.l, (OO 


l' i:i7 (OO 


.......... 


32,000 


11,000 


20.... 




l^iVOO 


I, lr-;()00 


l[ 14!(] (OO 




33,000 


11.000 


21 




]'^)jlOO 


I, ]iiH, (lOQ 


1, l^.iKW 


1, MO, 000 


10,000 
11,000 
12,000 




33,000 


11.000 


22.... 




I^^EIOO 


i! 177 noo 


l[ 13l[0OO 


1 liw' (X)0 




33,000 


11,000 


23.... 




niiUioo 


K n<i' (BO 


h lift*' 000 


ijmx(O0 


'""*i,'666* 


34,000 


11,000 


24.... 




im, tjoo 


l.U(i, (X» 


i,o*€^ooi 


1. 1S9. 000 


14,000 


2,000 


34,000 


11,000 


25.... 




IhiLtlOO 


ijrMj.ooo 


1,101.000 


1. (Mil. (JOO 


16,000 


3,000 


:)4,000 


11,000 


26.... 




iM.r. t,iOO 


M*^i,', 000 


1, M^tOO 


1. 100, (OO 


18,000 


4.000 


34.000 


^^SK 


27.... 




]H7, too 


^,l^>^,ooa 


1,114,000 


1,110.(00 


20,000 


4,000 


34,000 


11,000 


28.... 




]yj, 1100 


i^uiijm 


1,110,000 


1. ua(O0 


22,000 


8,000 


35,000 


11,000 


29.... 




l^JJMOO 


1,16(7.000 


1,110,000 


I, IV\ (OO 


25,000 


9,000 


35,000 


11,000 


30.... 




'.K4, 1100 


1, IfKfjMO 


1,113,000 


1,110,(00 


27,000 


11.000 


35,000 


11,000 


31.... 




■2M, fiOO 


i.m<joo 


miri.ooo 


>. IKI.OOO 


29,000 


12,000 


35.000 


11,000 


April 1.... 




]Li;i,i«) 


1,175, noo 


1, 1 17. 000 


].115.(«0 


31,000 


11,000 


35,000 


^^'SS 


2.... 




lift,*, (MO 


I, IHI, 000 


1, mi. (00 


1, iiP,ooo 


33,000 


10,000 


34,000 


11,000 


3.... 




1^15.000 


1, 157, 000 


1, 104. 000 


1, lt>7,(O0 


35,000 


9,000. 


34,000 


^^'SJ 


4 ... 




IHS.OOO 


1, I5P, 000 


1,106,000 


1. UKijXX) 


36,000 


8,000 


34.000 


11,000 


5.... 




193,000 


lj5fi,000 


1.UI4,(M0 


1, 105, (OO 


37,000 


7,000 


34,000 


11,000 


6.... 




mi^jwo 


lJ57,f(00 


1, 104, 000 


ijori,(O0 


37,000 


7,000 


34.000 


11,000 


7.... 




1^1,1100 


1,151.000 


1. 100. (100 


1.10^(00 


37,000 


7,000 


34,000 


11,000 


8.... 




15:2,000 


1, H5, (W 


1, im. (00 


1, \in\ lOO 


36,000 


7,000 


34,000 


11,000 


9... 




I A 000 


1, 1 17, 000 


1,064,000 


],(*!CkIJOO 


36.000 


7,000 


34.000 


11.000 


10.... 




l^.GOO 


1, 097. (no 


1, 047, 000 


],otM.(O0 


35,000 


8,000 


33,000 


11,000 


11.... 




i.te, 000 


1,100,000 


1, 048, 000 


].(MfJ, IXK) 


35,000 


7,000 


33,000 


11,000 


12.... 




H^|]00 


1. lOt-S. (K»0 


1.054,000 


],(J4H.O00 


34,000 


8,000 


33.000 


11,000 


13.... 




L5LJJ00 


1,110.000 


1,059,000 


],(LV>,(O0 


33,000 


8,000 


33,000 


11,000 


14.... 




IW. [100 


1.1^,000 


1,069,000 


IJMlif. lOO 


32,000 


9.000 


33,000 


11,000 


15.... 




144,(100 


1,13^3,000 


1,071,000 


3.(^70.(00 


32,000 


8,000 


3% 000 
^000 


10,000 


16.... 




j;i5, .00 


1, IN, 000 


1.064,000 


!.(f7'l(O0 


31,000 


9,000 


^^•xs 


17.... 




Uj^jOO 


i,:ofi,.(.ioo 


1,055,000 


l.(»f;^(O0 


30,000 


9,000 


32,000 


10.000 


18.... 




1J5,U00 


1,Ub^,(M» 


1,040,000 


I, (PSfi, (OO 


30,000 


9,000 


31.000 


^"•SS 


19.... 




KMS.IIOO 


i.rjf^, 000 


1.039,000 


I, (MO. 000 


29,000 


9.000 


31.000 


10,000 


20.... 




UH.IOO 


i,wi,ooo 


],C31,000 


1,040.000 


29,000 


9,000 


31,000 


10,000 


21.... 




\il\ [00 


1,075,(100 


l,ri36,000 


i,o;io (OO 


29,000 


8,000 


31 000 


10.000 


22.... 




fi^HP, (00 


l,f.f7H(MM 


1,(129,000 


i,(hH;.ooo 


28,000 


8,000 


iVJS 


10,000 


23.... 




im, \m 


i,u7i,fion 


1 , if24, 000 


1, im, 000 


28,000 


8,000 


30,000 


10,000 


24.... 




m^.wo 


\ OJli, 000 


J, 025,000 


l,(tj;'i,000 


27,000 


8,000 


30,000 


10,000 


25.... 




037,000 


1,^72. (KM 


1,084,000 


l,(K.';i.000 


26,000 


9,000 


30,000 


10,000 


26.... 




iH^ilXX) 


1, 06 .J, {XJO 


1,(JI5,000 


1, fier*. 000 


26.000 


8,000 


30,000 


^S'XS 


27.... 




imi*., 100 


i,wt,tioo 


1,|}13.000 


1,015, (JOO 


25,000 


8,000 


30,000 


10,000 


28..,. 




tm. (00 


1,0S4,£J(KJ 


1, O09, 000 


1, OL'i.OOO 


25,000 


7,000 


29,000 


10.000 


29.... 




i>W. UOO 


I. iW, UOO 


994,000 


1.010,(00 


24,000 


7,000 


29,000 


10,000 


30.... 




m?, (OO 


l.tyiU, 000 


yB5,000 


1*05. (XX) 


23,000 


7,000 


29,000 


10,000 


May 1.... 




1X^^,000 


1. vm. 000 


984,000 


iit*5. 000 


23,000 


6,000 


28,000 


10.000 


2... 




iiiii, rOO 


l^Lm.lMW 


973, 000 


y»o,000 


22,000 


5,000 


28.000 


9.000 


3... 


^ i'fi-J, 1100 


3^+1 ;. 000 


958,000 


975,000 


21,000 


3,000 


27,000 


9,000 


4... 


:i»M. 1 100 


yi^, ijoo 


929,000 


960,000 


18,000 


4,000 


27,000 


9,000 


5.... 


ii-k'i, [jOO 


f5i),(i00 


916.000 


932,000 


16,000 


3,000 


26,000 


9,000 


6.... 


[*-n, Lioo 


9:ia,ooo 


906,000 


920,000 


13,000 


2.000 


24,000 


9,000 


7.... 


L'i'.:>ioo 


916,000 


887,000 


908,000 


11,000 


1,000 


23,000 


8.000 


8.... 


f^'.i:. rlOO 


909.000 


880,000 


890,000 


8,000 


1,000 


2fe,000 


8,000 


9 


ii-.y,ijoo 

865.000 
851,000 
fi23 ono 


897,000 
880,000 
871,000 
857,000 


872,000 
857,000 
845,000 
836,000 


884,000 
875.000 
860,000 
849,000 


6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,000 




21,000 


8,000 


10.... 




20,000 
19,000 


7,000 


11 




7,000 


12 




18,000 


7,000 
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Maximum di9eharge$ compared wUh th4)9t im 1858.— Sioee the modifjiiig In- 
fluence of the channel may be neglected below Red Rirer landing, the dailj 
discharge per geeond at each of the four localities in thi« table, if n5 breaks in 
the levee had occarred, may be obtained bj adding to the aotoat discharges the 
corresponding crevasse discharges, in the manner already indicated in the anahr- 
lis of the fl(rad of 1858. The daily modificition in discharge effected by the 
creyasses is exhibited by plate XVCII. The actual abd the modified maximam 
discharges are compared *w1th the same quantities in 1858, in the following 
table: 

Flood of 1851 eomj^ed wUh that of 1858. 





Aetnal maximiim dlieharg«. 




Locally. 


Flood of 1851. 


Flood of 1856. Dlifennee. 


Flood of 1851, 
(below Rod 
River land- 
ing.) 


Flood of 1858, 
(below Cape 
Oirardeaa.) 


Differmiee. 


BedWver landtag... . 
Baton Rouge 


1,906,000 
1,196.000 
1,155,000 
1,153,000 


CmhUfeet, 
1,238,000 
1,838,000 
1, 197, 000 
1,188,000 


CuhUfuL 
33.000 
43,000 
43,000 
35,000 


Oubicfeet. 
1,306,000 
1,306,000 
1,158,000 
1,159,000 


CtMcffti, 
1.338,000 
1.338,000 
1,397,000 
1,397,000 


13^000 
133,000 


Donaldwnvme 

CarroUtoa 


139.000 
138,000 





fWii and mo»t important result of this analysis is that this flood was much 
malf^r than that of 1858.-«8ince the flood of 1851 was comparatively small 
above Red Rirer landing, this table establishes two important facts. First, that 
if the river had been confiiied to iu channel, the maximum discharge in the flood 
of 1851 at all points below Red River landing must have been some 100,000 
cubic feet per second less than in 1858,. under similar circnmstances, and hence 
that an} measure calculated to restrain the latter would have been amply sufficient 
to restrain the former. This is all that it is essential to determine, in order to 
aerve the purposes of the present analysis; but the practical importance of the 
second fact justifies a short digression for the purpose of discussing it. 

Second result shows that Mr. Ellet's conclusions respecting this flood are entirely 
frroneous.-^Thw second fact is that the crevasses in 1851 had scar§ely any in* 
flaence upon the actual maximum discharge in that year, and hence that they 
did not materially modify the high-water mark. This result is very different 
&om that arrivi d at by Mr. Gharles Ellet, jr., who conducted, under the authority 
of the United States government, a system of measurements in 1851, simultaneous 
vith those of the present survey. He reported that '' if it be determined here- 
after to rely exclusively on levees, and prevent the occurrence of crevasses 
altogether, these levees, to sustain a flood like that of 1851, must be made from 
^ river to New Orleans, competent to resist an increase of ten per cent, in the 
volume discharged by the river, or, in the view of the writer, at least 2 feet 
liigher than the present banks. This condition, it is apparent, would involve 
the entire reconstruction of the embankments on both sides of the river; and 
bence, in order to retain merely the crevasse-water of this year, the levees must 
be entirely reconstructed, and made 2 feet higher, or new outlets must be opened 
competent to vent 100,000 cubic feet per second, which is more than the volume 
Qow drawn from the Mississippi at high water by the Atchafalaya itself." 

Sach contradictory conclusions as these, in regard to matters of so great 
practical importance, seem to demand some inqniry as to the causes of discord- 
ance. The data and the reasoning of Mr. £llet will therefore be briefly ex- 
amined. 

Errors in the data upon which his opinion ts &a«e<Z.— -His opinion that " in 
order to retain merely the crevasse- water of this year, the levees must be entirely 
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reeonstrneted and made 2 feet higher," k fomided solely upos his belief respect- 
ing the amount taken from the river by erevaseea at the date of aetoal higli 
vater. Tills quantity he computed to be 100,000 cubic feet per second hy llie 
following process. 

On April 26, when the river had fallen 2.3 feet, he gauged the Mississippi 
below the mouth of Bed river, and found the actual discharge per second to be 
1,054,000 cubic feet. By his formula, whose errors have already been illustrated 
in Chapters III and V» he computed that at high water the discharge per secoiKl 
must have been 80,500 cubic feet more. Hence he inferred that at tlie date oi 
high water the discharge per second at Red River landing was 1,134,500 cubic 
feet. Plate XVII exhibits the relation of his single observation (there indicated) 
to the true maximum discharge ; and hence the radical errors of any such method 
of determination. If he had happened to make his measurement on March 17, 
the date when the rising river had attained to the same stage as that of April 
26, he roust, by the same process of reasoning, have inferred that the discharge 
at the date of high water was 100,000 cubic feet per second more than his 
actual result ; hence that the crevasses discharged double wliat he actually 
computed, and hence that the levees from Red river to New Orleans ought to 
be raised yb«r feet instead of two, in order to restrain this flood. It is plain that 
a series of daily measurements alone can be depended upon for settling so im- 
portant an element of the computation. This plan, as already seen, was carried 
f)Ut by this survey, and the result (see last table but one) shows that the actual 
discharge per second at Red River landing at the date of high water was 3 ,196,000 
cubic feet, or 61,500 cubic feet more than Mr. Ellet computed. 
' Mr. Ellet next computed the high<-water discharge of the Mississippi below 
New Orleans at the top of the floc^ by precisely the same process. He ganged 
the river at a point 11 miles below the city on April 16, when the water had 
subsided 0.5 of a foot, and found the discharge per second to be 979,240 cubic 
feet. Adding 15,760 cubic feet, the amount indicated by his formula, as the 
diminution caused by the subsidence, he inferred that the discharge per second 
at high water was 995,000 cubic feet. Professor Forshey 's actual measurementfl 
at Carrollton (see last table but one) show that at that point this quantity was 
1,111,000 cubic feet. Only one crevasse (No. 8,) between Garrollton and the 
point where Mr. Ellet made his gauging, was flowing at the date of high water 
(March 27^0 ) On March 29, by actual meaeurement, this break was 130 fee^ 
wide by 6 feet deep, and its discharge per second was therefore 6,000 cubia 
feet. Deducting this amount from the measured high-water discharge per seeon^ 
at Carrollton, we have for the true high-water discharge per second at the site <» 
Mr. Ellet's gauging 1,105,000 cubic feet, or 110,000 cubic feet more than hfl 
computed. I 

Mr. Ellet's next step was to determine the discharge of Bayous Piaqueminf 
and La Fourche. He does not mention the dates at which he gauged thes« 
bayous, but states their high-water discharge per second to be respectively^ 
28,500 cubic feet and 10,200 cubic feet, giving 38,700 cubic feet for the discharg^ 
per second of the two. The detailed operations of this survey (see Appendil 
D) show that these quantities should be 35,000 cubic feet, 11,500 cubic feet, axil 
46,500 cubic feet, respectively. Mr. Ellet's discrepancy here, then, is compar^i 
tively email, being only 7,800 cnbic feet. 

These three quantities form the basis of Mr. Ellet's determination of the di»* 
charge of the crevasses at the date of high water, 1851 ; for he argues that the]^ 
must have discharged the quantity found by subtracting the discharge of thej 
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two b*7<nu from the difiereDce between the actual difldiaif;e below Bed river 
and that below New Orleans. The following is the compntation : 



▲t date of Ugh w«ter» 1851. 


Quantities as com- 
puted by Mr. EUet. 


Quantfties ai meas^ 
ured bytha delta 
■arvey. 




CubUfeet. 
1, 134, SOO 
995,000 


CubUfeet, 

1.196.000 
1,105,000 






Difference 


139.500 
38,700 


91,000 




46,000 






100,800 


4^000 





They account for (me-Tuilf of his error. — This table shows that, granting Mr. 
Ellet's reasoning to be con*ect, he was led to apprehend more than* double the 
real difficulty in restrauiing this flood, by the errors he made in determining the 
immerical values of the quantities which enter his computation. The computed 
discbarge per second of the crevasses at the date of high water, which he made 
100,000 cubic feet, should have been only 45,000 cubic feet. 

The other half was occasioned by his illogical reasoning, — ^I'he next point to 
be illustrated is that the foregoing train of reasoning, upon which Mr. Ellet 
bases his estimate of what is' necessary to restrain the flood, is essentially 
erroneous. His method of computation is based upon two assumptions : first, 
that whether the levees are broken or not, the date of actual maximum discharge 
at any locality remains unchanged, and hence that what this discharge would be 
with levees peifected may be computed by adding to the discharge at actual 
high water the quantity then escaping by crevasses ; and second, that the dates 
of maximum discharge and of highest water are necessarily identical. Neither 
of these suppositions is admissible. The first is clearly shown to be erroneoas 
by the carves of daily discharge with and without crevasses, in the floods of 1851 
and 1858, exhibited by plate XVIII. It is evident from this diagram that, fiad 
no crevasses been discharging below Red River landing at the date of actual high 
water (about April 1,) the discharge would not have been sensibly greater th^m 
that which was actually passing prior to the occurrence of any break in the 
levee, say about March 15. Hence, if Mr. Ellet's second supposition were cor- 
rect, the high- water mark was absolutely unaffected by crevasses in this flood , 
instead of being lowered 2 feet, as he supposed. In other words, his reasoning, 
applied to the actual conditions existing during this flood, leads logically to the 
conclusion that the levees» as then made, were of sufficient height to protect the 
country from overflow. 

Correct explanation of the complex phenomena presented by this flood in 
Louisiana, — Mr. Ellet's second supposition, however, is erroneous, as has already 
been fully shown in discussing the subject of local slope in the last chapter. 
The flood of 1851 at Red River landing illustrates this subject very prettily, as 
may be seen by inspecting plate XVII. From March 15 to March 19, the dis- 
charge per second remained uniformly about 1,200,000 cubic feet. At this lime, 
Red river was pouring out a flood sufficient to supply the entire discharge of 
Bajou Atchafalaya, and to contribute besides nearly 100,000 cubic feet per second 
to the Mississippi through the channel of Old river. • (See Appendix D for 
details of measurements.) Floods from Red river, however, are of short duration, 
and this was the case in the present instance. By March 23, the supply had 
diminished somewhat more than 40,000 cubic feet per second, and the rate of 
rise at Red River landing began to be retarded, as usual when the river is about 
to fall. But at this date the water frotn the Lookout crevasse (see Chapter II) 
began to pour in large quantities from the Tensas bottom lands into Red river, 
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and, joining thiongh Old river the gradually increasing discharge of the Missis' 
sippi from above* prodaeed a second gradual iocrease in discharge at Bed Biver 
landing, until on March 29-31 it became sensibly equal to what it had been on 
March 15-19. The stand of the river, though, was 2 Jert higher than at that 
date. This result, apparently so anomalous, is really perfectly in accordance 
with the principles which govern the changes in local slope. Tlie diminution in 
the supply diminished the local slope, and, had it continued, would soon have 
produced a fall in the river. This was not actually the case, because a second 
increase in the supply took place, occasioning a new increase in local slope. 
But this new increase in slope was added IN a primitive slope smaller than it 
would have been had no diminution in supply previously occurred. Hence a 
higher stand of the river toiu necessary to carry of the increased discharge. 
This important fact is well illustrated by the diagram (plate XVII.) When the 
discharge began to decrease, the gauge read about 44.5. If the increase of about 
40,000 cubic feet per second, which actually occurred between March 23 and 
March 30, fiad occurred at this time, the curve shows that — €is actually was the 
case in 1858 — the river would have risen about 1 foot higher, or to about 45.5 
pn the gauge, and would at that stand — wliicb was 1 foot lower than the actoal 
height attained — have discharged 40,000 cubic feet per second more than its 
actual maximum discharge in 1851. Hence it is clear that the Lookout crevasse, 
so far from lowering the higb- water level at Bed Biver landing in that year, 
actually raised it nearly 1 foot by its mischievous influence upon the local slope. 

probable height of this flood under certain modified conditions, — What the 
height of the flood of 1851 would have been at points below Bed Biver landing, 
considering the crevasses above that point to have occurred as they did occur, 
and those below it to have been prevented by better constructed levees, can be 
easily estimated from the discharge of the crevasses given in the table before 
the last. Thud at Baton Bouge, at Donaldsonvilie, and at Garrollton, these 
quantities being on April 1 about 30,000, 40,000, and 40,000 cubic feet respect- 
ively, the increased height of the flood would have been about 0.7, 0.7, and 
0.5 of a foot respectively. If there had been no crevasses above or below Red 
river, the flood at Garrollton would have risen 0.3 of a foot higher than the 
height actually attained. 

Flood of 1850 in the upper river, — 3. For the flood of 1850, the data are too 
meagre to admit of the close analysis which has been applied to the floods of 
1859 and 1851. Indeed, for the region above the mouth of Bed river, none can 
he attempted. It is certain, however, from a comparison of the high- water 
marks of the two years in the river itself and in the great swamps, that the 
flood of 1858 was the greater of the two in the upper river. If we bear in mind 
the principles already laid down relative to the action of these swamps, the 
following computations — based upon the surveys made below Bed Biver landing 
by the field parties in 1851, and upon the facts collected by them or derived 
from published documents of the State of Louisiana-^render this equally certain 
for the lower river. 

Data for computifig the discharge of the crevasses below Red River landing, — 
The dimensions of all the crevasses between Bed Biver landing and New Orleans 
ivere measured by the parties of this survey, and all facts bearing upon their 
discharge determined. The following table exhibits the data collected. The 
bank in front of crevasse No. 1 was caving badly, and it is probable that from 
this cause the width of the crevasse as measured at low water was greater than 
when it was discharging. Crevasse No. 2 occurred where the levee crosses a 
neck of land, and where the supplv of water was therefore indirect. Both of 
these crevasses, as well as No. 6, where the levee was several hundred feet from 
the edge of the bank, occurred where a den^e growth of timber prevented the 
free flow of the water. These facts indicate that their discharge as computed 
by the usual formulae should be corrected by the coefficient deduced for the 
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breaks into tbe Yazoo swamp in the flood of 1858. The exact date of occnr- 
rence of several of these crevasses is somewhat uncertain, bat no material error 
m ihis respect can have been made. 

Crev fuses in Ou flood of 1850. 



"Localitj. 



1 mile below Bed River 

landinsr 

SO mileH below Bed Biver 

landing 

25 mileii below Bed Blver 

landing 

28 mlleii below Bed Biver 

landing 

47 mileii below Bed Biyer 

landing 

50 mile8 below Bed Biver 

landing 

53 miles btdow Bed Blver 

landing 

Boone(-Can-6 bend 



Bight, 
.do... 



.do. 



.do. 



.do.. 
Left. 



Date'c 



Beginning to 
dbeharge. 



Ceasing to 
dUieharge. 



Feb. IS. 1850 

Feb. 10, 1850 

Feb. 15^ 1850 

June 9,1850 

Feb. 15^ 1850 

Feb. 15, 18S0 

Feb. IS, 1850 
I>ee.39,lS49 



185a 
July 5 

July 5 

July 5 

Jnly 5 

June 20 

Jane 20 

Jnne 20 
Jnljr 13 



I 

i 



Fret. 
3,700 

1,160 

3.100 

400 

4,100 

9,300 

2,600 
6,900 



21 



Feet. 
2.7 

4.5 

4.7 

6.0 

3.5 

3.5 

2.7 
&5 



Bemarki. 



Tbe crevane at Bonnet* 
Carr6 (No. 8) on Decem- 
ber 30, Jannarj 20, Feb- 
mary 5, and July 1 was, 
re«peetiyely, 1,200, 2,500, 
3,500, and 5.300 feet in 
width. At the last dat-, 
the break in the levee was 
6,900 feet long, bnt 1,600 
feet were obtftmeted by 
drift HO AS to prevent the 
flow of the water. 



Method of determining their discharge; with table exhibiting results, — ^The 
mean monthly discharge of these crevasses was computed by the usual method. 
No special explanations are required except in reference to the manner of de- 
termining the depth at the different dates. The Garrollton gauge kept by 
Professor Forshey (see Appendix B) furnishes the basis of this determination. 
The mean depth of water surface below the high -water mark of 1850, during 
any given month at Garrollton, multiplied by the ratio between the total ranges 
of the river at that place and at Bonnet-Carr^ (tO») ^^ deducted from 5 5 ft efc 
for the mean depth pf the Bonnet-Carre crevasse during that month. For 
crevasses 5, 6, and 7, which were all near together, and about 20 miles above 
Baton Rouge, the following process was adopted : Knowing the mean gauge 
reading during any month at Garrollton, and the corresponding discharge of the 
Bonnet-Garre crevasse, it U easy to determine, from plate XIV, how much hitrher 
the river would have stood in that month if this crevasse had not occurred; 
and hence, how much the water surface would have been below the high- water 
level of 1851. Multiplying this number by the ratio of the total ranges of the 
river at a point 20 miles above Baton Bouge and at Garrollton (^i) the depth 
below high water of 1851 at the three crevasses is determined. Deducting 0.4 
of a foot for the recorded height of this flood above that of 1850 at this locality, 
we have a set of relatively correct depths below the high water of 1S50 at the 
three crevasses. But the recorded date of this high water was March. Hence, 
the difference between the depths computed for this month and for any one of 
the rest, deducted from the maximum depth given in the above table, leaves the 
trae depth of the crevasse in that month, At Red River landing the flood be- 
gan to subside on June 11. There were oscillations prior to this date, but, as 
no record of them was kept, the river has been assumed^ in the computation of 
the discharge of crevasse No. 1, to remain at high-water mark. Grevasses 2^ 
3, and 4, were midway between Red River landing and crevasses 5, 6, and 7. 
Hence, for their depth in any month, one-half of the depth of water surface 
below high water of 1850 at the latter was subtracted from the maximum depth 
given in the above table. The following table exhibits the result of the com- 
pQtations : 
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Mean discharge per second of crevasses injlood of 1850. 



Date. 


Right bank of the river. 


Left 
bank. 


1 • 


No. I. 


No. 2. 


Naa 


No. 4. 


N0.& 


No. 6. 


Na7. 


Total 


Bonnet 
Carr«. 


|l 


1650. 
January. ...*...•. 


Cub.ft, 


Cub. ft. 


Of!».A 


Ciib.fU 


Cub./l, 


Cub.Jt 


Cub,/t. 


Cub.fi. 


Cub.Jt. 
6l,600 
114,000 
107,000 
114,000 
96,000 
99,000 
85,000 


Cub. ft. 
61,000 
114,000 
174,000 

232,000 




















March 


3.000 
7,000 
10,000 
13,000 
3,000 


3.000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
4,000 


16,000 
28,000 
33,000 
39,000 
24,000 


"k'/ooo 

7,000 


21,000 
36,000 
27.000 
29,000 
15,000 


15,000 
27,000 
20,000 
22,000 
11,000 


9,000 
15,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,000 


67,000 
118,000 
104,000 
124,000 

66,000 


April 


Mky .;...::..... 


202,000 


June 1-15 

Jiinelft-90 


223,000 
151,000 



Test of the accuracy of this determinatien.'^The exactness of the determi- 
nation of the maximum discbarge over the right bank maj be tested in the fol- 
lowing manner : The Atchafalaya river discharges not only the legitimate drain- 
age of its basin, but also all the water which escapes from the Mississippi river 
by Bajou Atchafalaya, by Bayou Plaquemine, and by any crevasses on the right 
bank which may occur between Red river and Bayou La Fourche. This whole 
volume of water is practically gathered at Brashear city into one channel called 
Berwick's bay.* Hence the difference in the maximum discharge through Ber- 
wick's bay, for any two floods, measures the sum of the corresponding differences 
in the rain drainage, the bayou contributions, and the crevasse discharges in the 
two years. No actual measurements of the maximum discharge at Berwick's 
bay in a great flood have ever been made, but the difference in this quantity in 
the floods of 1S50 and 1851 may be computed by the new formulae, since all the 
quantities upon which it depends were measured. The corresponding difference 
in rain drainage may be determined from the observations made bv the medical 
department of the United States army. The corresponding diflferences in the 
bayou contributions result from the measurements of this survey. The discharge 
of the crevasses in 1851 has been nlready given. These quantities all being 
known, the exactness of the last table evidently admits of a direct test. The 
numerical value of each of the quantities which enter the computation will now 
be considered. 

Difference in maximum discharge of Berwick* s hay in 1850 and 1851, — The 
high-water dimensions of cross-section, and the elevation of water surface above 
the gulf, at Brashear city, were determined for the floods of 1850 and 1851. 
The distance from Brashear city to the gulf level is about 15 miles. The chan- 
nel in this distance undergoes great changes, so that the mean dimensions of 
cross-section which correspond to the known fall of water surface cannot be in- 
ferred from the known cross-section at Bmshear«city. The absolute maximum 
discharge in neither of the floods, then, can be computed. This is not true for 
the relative discharge, however, since the variations in the cross-section and 
slope at Berwick's bay are both known. The difference in the maximum dis- 
charge in the two floods, as just seen, is all that the present problem requires. 
The following are the data for its determination, and the result of the compu- 
tation : 

* One small draining bajou from Grand lake, named Boeaf, enters the Atchafalaja river { 
just below Berwick's hay, but as its cross-section, even in the flood of 182d, was only about 
12,000 square feet, it maj be safely neglected, especialij as the operations iu 1851 at the 
upper mouth of Bajon Atchafalaja indicate that under such circumstances the effect of the 
tributary upon the slope of the main stream diminishes the discharge by an amount nearly 
or quite equal to its entire contribution. 
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Year. 


Area. 


Width. 


Perimeter. 


Slope. 


Difference in diB- 
chargH per sec- 
ond computed 
by equafn 40. 




Square feet. 
93,000 

90,000 


Feet. 
1,750 

1,750 


Feet. 
1,783 

1,780 


Feet. 
3 

79,200 

1.5 

79, 200 


Cubic feet. 




\ 132,000 





Difference in corresponding dovmfalL — By the army meteorological records 
kt^pt at New Orleans and Baton Rouge, it appears that the downfall of rain in 
iiis basin in May, 1850, was 0.3 of a foot more than in March, 1851. The area 
"t the Atchafalaya basin is 4,610 square milee. The excess of drainage of rain- 
water in 1850 over that in 1851, at date of highest water at Brashear city, was 
say 15,000 cubic feet per second. 



•IlHil p2«0)«X 4610X0. 3. 



31 X 24 X 60 X CO 

Dfference in corresponding hayou discharges. — Bayou Atchafalaya, at its 
' ;tper mouth, heing 1.2 foot higher on June 1-15, 1850, than in April, 1851, 
;i>cliarged 10,000 cubic feet per second more. Bayou Plaquemine, being about 
*^va feet lower, discharged 6,000 cubic feet per second less. The quantity en- 
• nng the Atchafalaya basin in 1850 by these bayous was then 10,000 — 6,000 zn 
' oiiO cubic feet per second more than in 1851. 

Dfferencc in computed, crevasse discharges. — From the table before the last it 
; pears that the discharge of the crevasse in 1850, wh^n the water was highest 
it Brashear city (June 1-15,) was 124,000 cubic feet per second. By the table 
11 paj^e 359 it appears that in 1851 the corresponding discharge (April) was 
■"000, The difference, 94,000 cubic feet per second, was then the difference of 

vasse discharge in the two years. 

Result of the test. — Hence the difference in discharge at Brashear city in the 
" ' years, if the computations of the crevasse discharges in 1850 are right, was 
IG.obo + 4,000 + 94,000 = 113,000 cubic feet per second. The computation 
t this difference by the general formula gives, as just seen, 132,000 cubic feet 
I ' r second. A discrepancy of only 19,000 cubic feet confirms the exactness 
"i the determination of the quantities entering both computations, especially as 
if may be accounted for by the fact that Red river was over its banks at the 
"! nth of Black river, and hence that there was probably some overflow into 
Aicliafalaya basin in that vicinity. 

Flood compared with that of 1858. — What would have been the maximum 
'^^cliarge below Ked River landing in 1850, provided none of the levees below 
I' It point had broken, may now be ascertained. The actual discharge per sec- 
n ! at Carrollton may be closely determined for any day on which the gauge 
'' adiiig is known, by means of the curve on plate XIV. Adding to this quan- 
*::y the corresponding discharge of the crevasses given in the table preceding , 
'lit ftist, we have the following result : 





Discharge at Carrollton in flood of 1850. 




Date. 


Highest gauge 
reading. 


Actual discharge per 
secoufi. (See plate 
XIV.) 


Discharge per second 
with levees per- 
fected. 


1850. 


Feet. 
13.8 
13.8 
13.1 
12.9 
12.9 
12.3 
12.3 


Cubic feet. 

1, 050, 000 

1, 050, 000 

970, 000 

960, 000 

.. 960, 000 

900,000 

900, 000 


Cubicfeet. 
I, 111 000 
1, 164 000 


'■iniirv . .. ............................ 




1,144,000 


V ril 


1 192 000 


''V. ... .....*..,.................. 


1, 162, 000 


lu'^ 1-15 .; 


1, 12:3, 000 


I"'-' it)-:jo 


1, 051, 000 
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It proves to have been much smaller. — It will be remembered Uiat in the floml 
of 1S58 tbe maximum discharge at Oarrollton with perfected levees would hav 
been 1,297,000 cubic feet per second. This quantity is greater than the max- 
imum discharge contained in the above table by more than 100,000 cubic fct t 
per second. Any measures calculated to restrain a flood like that of 1858 must 
then be ample to restrain a flood like that of 1850. 

Analysis oj flood of 1828 less exact than those which have preceded it, — 1. 
The flood of 1828 occurred so many years ago, and under conditions so different 
from those now existing, both in respect to levees and cut-offs, that it ought per- 
haps to be classed with the traditional floods, which cannot now be satisfactoril 
analyzed, because we cannot be sure of the essential facts upon which their dis- 
cussion depends. This view WDuld be taken, were it not for the extravagant 
ideas prevalent respecting the flood, which render some general discussion of it 
advisable, if for no other reason than to fix an approximate limit beyond whicl 
it would be idle to entertain fears of inundation. It is therefore to be borne in mine 
that this analysis is of a different character from those which have preceded it 
being offered with no pretence to the same accuracy. Grounded, however, upon 
all the recorded facts which a diligent search has brought to light, and conducteil 
upon the principles which actual observations have indicated to be true, it is 
considered to be as complete and exact a discussion of this greatest of all recorded 
overflows as can now be made. 

The northern bottomlands may he disregarded in discussing this flood fo) 
Louisiana. — The St. Francis, Yazoo, and White river swamps were entirely un 
protected by levees. Therefore, as already explained on pages 133—4, thej 
produced no effect upon the high-water level below Vicksburg, and may bt 
neglected in discussing the flood for Louisiana. 

Synopsis of the flood in Louisiana, — The Tensas bottom was flooded to sucli 
an extent that, opposite Natchez, the water level in the swamp was nearly x\\i 
•same as in the river. Escaping in va|t quantities at the southern border of thi 
region, the water encountered a great flood in Red river. No natural channel: 
•existed for the discharge of such an immense accumulation. The result was ai 
overflow of the entire southern bank of Red river from Alexandria to its moutl 
{excepting the Avoyelles prairie, ) and of the bank of the Mississippi from tli 
mouth of Red river to the head of the levees, which then extended nearly nj 
to Red River landing. This great waste-weir saved the region bordering iipoi 
the Mississippi below the head of the levees from inundation, only one seriou 
break — that near Morgan za — occurring below that point. 

Flan of the analysis — These recorded facts show that the analysis of tli- 
flood is really more simple than that of any of those already discussed, since i 
is only necessary to determine how much water escaped through this natura 
waste-weir, the bayous and the crevasse, in order to determine what the maxi 
mum discharge would have been had the levees been perfected. 

The object, then, is to ascertain how much water would have been flowing ir 
the Mississippi just below the mouth of Red river, in the flood of 1828, if Mi tht 
river- water discharged into the Tensas swamp had been returned to the Mitisi? 
sippi at that point, (or, what is the same thing, if the overflow of that swam; 
had been retained in the river,) and if all the water discharged into the Missis 
sippi by Red river had been retained. This quantity is equal to the actual di- 
charge of the Mississippi below Plaquemine, plus the volume lost into the Atcha 
falaya basin by Red river and the Mississippi. 

Tfie actual discharge of the Mississippi below the last point where any over 
Uoio occurred, — The first step is to ascertain the actual high-water discharge o: 
the river below Plaquemine, from which point to the gulf there was no laten 
discharge excepting through Bayou La Fourche. The gauge records at Natol:- . 
for 1828 indicate that the river remained at the full-fl.jod stage near the gulf to: 
a considerable period. Its elevation at Oarrollton during that period having 
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been noted, the discharge can be closely estimated. (See plate XIV.) It is to, 
le observed that when the river at CarroUton is within 3 or 4 feet of the flood 
heig^ht, the difference between the rising and falling discharge at the same gauge 
reading is 90,000 cubic feet per second, and between those conditions and a stand 
of the river at ihe same height, the difference in discharge is one-half that quantity. 
Hence the discharge below Plaquemine at the highest stage of the river in 1828 
(gauge 15.2) was, according to the diagram, 1,110,000 cubic feet per second. 

Volume lost into Atchafalya hasin next to be considered. — The next step is to 
determine the volume discharged into the Atchafalaya basin at the top of the 
flood from Red river and from the Mississippi. 

It can be dedticed from the measurements at Berwick^ s bay. — In the analysis 
of the flood of 1850, it was shown that the Atchafalaya basin drained into the 
?< a through Berwick's bay, and that the difference in discharge at this point 
between two floods can be computed by the general formula, (equation 40,) the 
cross-sections and elevations above the gulf being known. These quantities 
were measured* for the floods of 1851 and 1828. The following table exhibits . 
these data and the re&ults of the computations : 



Year. 


Area, 


Width. 


Perimeter. 


Slope. 


Difference in dis- 
charge per sec- 
ond, computed 
by equat'u 40. 


.^:>8 


98^000 
90,000 


Feet. 
1,750 

1,750 


Feet. 
1,788 

1,780 


Feet. 
6 

79,200 

1.5 

79.200 


Cubic feet. 


ISdl 


I * 2C8, 000 




■^ 



If, now, the excess of the rain drainage of the Atchafalaya basin at the flood 
of 1828 over that at the flood of 1851 be subtracted from the difference in dis- 
charge given in this table, the remainder will be the excess of the discharge from 
Red river and the Mississippi into the Atchafalaya basin at the flood of 1828 

* In assumiDg that the greatest discharge through Berwick's bay took place at the top of 
Ihe flood in 1828, the most unfavorable case is taken. The assumption is probably correct 
ibi that flood, since the discharge from Red river and from the Mississippi was almost entirely 
over banks and through bayous, and only to a small amount through crevasses. 

If it be objected that the area of the channel at Berwick's bay has been diminished by the 
deposit of sedimentary matter since 1828, it may be replied that the soundings of the survey 
in 1858, and those of Mr. Bayley, chief engineer of the Opelbusas railroad, in 1853, (see 
Appendix C,) were made upon exactly the same line, and that no change whatever occurred 
'jctween those dates. The location of the soundings made by Professor Forshey, in 1851, 
could not be determined with suflScient precision in 1858 to admit of re measurement, and 
none was therefore attempted. So far as actual soundings are concerned, then, there is no 
reason for supposing any diminution of area since 1828. The same conclusion is suggested 
ty the following general considerations s the average number of days in a year during which 
water was flowing over the banks into the Atchafalaya basin at the epoch of 1828 was small ; 
crevasses draining to that basin have generally occurred in the great floods since 1828 ; the 
^layous discharge certainly as much now as they did formerly ; there is, then, no reason for 
supposing that the scouring power has materially diminished since 1828. Moreover, the 
maintenance of the depth of the channel is not in reality dependent upon the strength of the 
ciuTent during river floods, but upon the almost entire absence of sedimentary matter trans- 
ported by the water. This is evident from the following considerations : the Atchafalaya 
liver flows from a lake ; the bayous that supply that lake deposit at their mouths most of the 
matter they transport, hence whatever deposit the Atchafalaya river makes in its bed must 
take place chiefly if not entirely at the time of the annual change from high to low water in 
the Mississippi river, and that deposit must be mainly at its eflux and its mouth. Such*a 
(loposit must be removed by the usual southeasterly storms during the low- water period, which 
vitt'in raise Grand lake several feet, and cause a rapid current from the gulf to the lake and 
the lake to the gulf. The supposition of the silting up of the channel is therefore untenable. 
(For farther ideas upon this subject, see concluding remarks upon levees in this chapter. ) 
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over that from those rivere at the flood of 1851. If to tjiis latter quantity b( 
added the actual discharge into the Atchafalaya basin from Red river and fron 
the Miesissippi at the flood in 1851, the result will be the discharge into th( 
Atchafalaya basin from those livers at the top of the flood in 1828. 

Comparative amount of rain in the Atchafalaya basin in 1828 and 1851-— 
Meteorological tables for the basin of the Atchafalaya in 1828 could not be found 
In the discussion of the flood of 1850, it has been shown that the excess of raii 
drainage of that basin at the top of the flood over that of 1851 was not less thai 
15,000 cubic feet per second. The army meteorological observations show tha 
in some years the rain at New Orleans and Baton Rouge (which may be taker 
as the measure of that upon the Atchafalaya basin) is 12 inches per month 
during the winter and spring months, exceeding by 0.8 of a foot per month tha 
which fell in 1851. It appears to be probable, from the statements made respect 
ing the amount of rain in other parts of the alluvial region in 1828, that during 
the winter and spring months of that year such an excessive fall of rain tool 
place in the Atchafalaya basin. In confirmation of this opinion, it may be adde( 
that the discharge of the Teche and the Courtableau together was not less thai 
50,000 cubic feet per second at that time, while at the flood of 1851 it was scarce! j 
appreciable. These streams, however, were connected with Red river in 1828 
and probably a large part of their water was received from that river, while ii 
1851 this connection was cut off by levees. Adopting this estimate of exces 
of rain, (0.8 of a foot per month,) 40,000 cubic feet per second is the volume b) 
which the rain drainage of the Atchafalaya basin during the flood ia 182^ 
exceeded that of 1851. 

Actual discharge from Red river and the Mississippi in flood <?/" 1851 — Tb 
next quantity to be considered is the actual discharge from Red river and tht 
Mississippi into the Atchafalaya basin at the flood of 1851. The discharge 
from Red river below Alexandria through bayous to the Atchafalaya basin ma^ 
be neglected.* The discharge per second of the Bayou Atchafalaya at its efflux 
in the flood of 1851, was 120,000 cubic feet per second. The discharge pe 
second of the crevasses between Red River landing and Bayou Plaquemine a 
that period was 30,000 cubic feet. The discharge per second of Bayou Plaque 
mine during the same time was 36,000. Hence the total discharge per second 
into the Atchafalaya basin from Red river and the Mississippi was 120,000 4 
30,000+36,000=186,000 cubic feet. 

Resulting volume lost into the Atchafalaya basin in flood of 1828. — The nu 
merical values of. the several quantities which determine the discharge frqm Re< 
river and the Mississippi into the Atchafalaya basin at the flood of 1828 bavin, 
been thus aficertained, the following computation gives the final result : 

Cubic feet per second. 

Computed difference of discharge at Berwick's bay 268, 600 

Deduct excess of rain drainage 1 40, 000 

223, 000 
Add the discharge into Atchafalaya basin in 1851 186, 000 



Discharge into Atchafalaya basin in 1828 = 414, 000 



* It has been already remarked that the volume received from Red river by the Coortableai 
and Teche through Bayou Boeuf was exceedingly small in 1851. That portion of its volumi 
sent off through Choctaw bayou which emptied into the Atchafalaya through Bayou Roup 
may be omitted, since it is to be presumed that those bayous will be always kept opeu, aui 
that that portion of Red River discharge which is now carried off by. them will always con 
tinue to be discharged in that manner without reaching the Mississippi river. That portioi 
of the Red River volume which passes into the Atchafalaya by the Bayou de Glaize is taker 
into account iu the discharge ot the Bayou Atchafalaya at its ejfflux, for reasons else when 
given. » 
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Reiulting discharge jvH helow Red river in 1828, if levees had been per-, 
fected. — This volume, added to the 1,110,000 cubic feet per second discharged 
k the river below Plaquemine, gives for the result desired (namely, the discharge 
per second of the Mississippi' just below the mouth of Red river in 1828, if ail 
the overflow into the Tensas swamp and all the discharge of Red river had been 
retained in the river channel) 1,524,000 cubic feet per second. 

Reside transferred to Red River landing and compared with the flood of 
I8o8 — The Red River cut-oflF, completed in 1831, has modified the condition of 
tk Mississippi at this point, and in the discussion of the floods of 1858 and. 
other years. Red River landing, situated below the efflux of Atchafalaya, has 
been the point, in this section of the river, to which the analysis has been applied. 
For that reason, the discharge just obtained for the flood of 1828 at the mouth 
of Red river will be transferred to Red River landing. As the object of this 
liiscussion is to determine the effect of the recurrence of such a flood as that of 
1828, the discharging capacity of the Bayou Atchafalaya will be taken to be 
that of its present cross-section, with the surface at the actual elevation of 1828. 
Tnder those conditions it would be 150,000 cubic feet per second, making the 
discharge per second of the Mississippi at Red River landing 1,374,000 cubic 
feet. But, as already seen, this quantity in 1858 would have been 1,338,000 
cubic feet, giving an excess in 1828 of 36,000 cubic feet. 

With reference to a flood similar to that of 1828, it should be further remarked 
that the banks of Old river, west of the Atchafalaya, as well as the western 
hank of Red river for many miles above its mouth, are without levees, and that 
the discharge into the Atchafalaya basin through this natural waste-weir would 
reduce the volume of the river below to such a degree that the discharge at points 
between Red River landing and the gulf would not exceed that determined for 
IS'JS. The volume thus poured into the Atchafalaya basin would not raise the 
sniface of Grand lake as high as it was in 1850, even under the supposition of 
tbe simultaneous occurrence of the excessive downfall of rain adopted in dis- 
cussing the flood of 1828. Indeed, the discharge into that basin, exclusive of 
that of Bayou Plaquemine, would not exceed the volume of Red river itself in 
Its flood state. Assuming, then, that this strip of low land is to remain unleveed, 
^hich appears to be probable, such a flood as that of 1828 would not produce a 
greater maximum discharge below Red River landing than that which would 
have occurred in 1858. 

T^he preceding analyses establish that the flood of IS5S is a safe standard by 
^ftich to estimate the necessary measures for frotectixm against overflow. — This 
Jjnipletes the analyses of all the great floods for which the necessary data exist. 
loe investigation establishes that, supposing the levees below Cape Girardeau 
to have been perfected, the maximum discharge in the June and July rise of 
1858 would have exceeded the maximum discharge in any of the other floods at 
j" points above the mouth of Red river, and, excepting in 1828, at all points 
oelow that locality; also that if tbe strip of low land above and near the mouth 
<« Red river remain unleveed, the last exception need not be made. This flood, 
^oen, ig a safe standard by which to judge of the merits of the different methods 
<^^ protection, and it has accordingly been adopted for that purpose. For con- 
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•venience of reference, the table exhibiting the actual maxim jim discharge, and 
the maximum discharge with levees perfected, is here repeated : 

Flood of 1858. * 



Locality. 



Columbus 

Memphis 

Helena 

Kapoleon 

Lake Providence.. 

Vicksburg , 

Natchez , 

Bed lliver landing. 

Baton Rouge 

Donaldsonville. — 
CarrolUon , 



Actual maximum discbarge per 
second. 



Date. 



June 18 . 



July 5 . 
June 22 . 
June 23 . 
June 24 . 
June 25 . 
May 30 . 
May 31 . 
May 31 . 
May 29 . 



Amount. 



Cubic feet. 
1. 403, 000 



1, 334, 000 
1,221,000 
1, lfi8, 000 
1, 245, 000 
1, 239, 000 
1, 238, 000 
1,238,000 
X 1&7, 000 
1, 188, 000 



Maximum discharge, bad swamps 
below Cape Girardeau been re- 
claimed. 



Date. 



June 18 . 



June 22 (?) , 
June 23 (?) . 
June 24 (?) . 
June 25 (?) . 
June 26 (?) . 
June 27 (?) . 
June 28 (?) . 
June2^(?) . 
June 29 (?) . 



Cubic feet. 
1, 478, 000 
1.400,000 
1, 369, 000 
1,418,000 
1, 406, 000 
1, 430, 000 
1, 424, 000 
1, 338, 000 
1, 338, 000 
1, 297, 000 
1, 297, 000 



DiflFerence = re- 
duction of dis- 
chargee by 
swamps below 
Gape Girardeau. 



Cubic feet. 

75,00t 



35, Ol)i 

197, m: 
218, (Kx: 
185, \A*: 

185, WK 
100, iXir 
100, (.Hr, 
100. uw: 

109. OOC 



ANALYSIS OF PLANS FOR PROTECTION. 

General classification of plans for piotection, — Three distinct systems have 
been proposed for the protection of the bottom lands against overflow. These 
are : Fipst, to modify the actual relations existing between the acceleratiug 
and retarding forces in the channel, in such a manner as to enable the former 
to carry off the sui-plus flood-water without so great a rise in the surface as they 
now require. To this system belong cut-offs. Second, to reduce the maximum 
discharge of the river. To this system belong diversion of tributaries, artificial 
I'eservoirs, and artificial outlets. Third, to confine the water to the channel, 
and to allow it to regulate its own discharge. To this system belong levees, or 
artificial embankments. Each of these systems has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. Before deciding, then, upon the best practical system of protection 
fr(Jm the floods of the Mississippi, each systein must be examined in respect to 
its feasibility, its dangers, and its -cost, as applied to that river. This will be 
done separately for each plan .in turn. 

CUT-OFFS. 

System of cutting off bends to lower the water surface. — The system of dimin 
ishiug the natural resistances opposed to the flow of the water, by cutting off 
the bends of a river and thus lowering the surface, has often been advocated for 
restraining the floods of the Mississippi river, and has even been partially ap- 
plied under the authority of the general government and of State legislatipn. Jt 
should therefore be fully discussed. 

It is not applicahlcy as proposed by hydraulic writers^ to large rivers like the 
Mississippi. — It is an essential part of the system of cut-offs, as proposed by 
writers on hydraulics, that the cuts shall be made continuously from the mouth 
of the river to that portion where it is proposed to reduce the height of the 
floods. This is urged upon the ground that the greater velocity of the water in 
the part where the slope has been increased by a cut, will bring a larger volume m 
floods to the portion below the cut, where the slope has not been increased, and 
"where, consequently, the water 4*^ill rise higher than before. A second cut 
must therefore be made below the first, and so on to the mouth. This reasoning- 
may be sound when applied to the small stieams hgfd in view by the writers, 
where a few hours make a material change in the flood, but evidently it is not 
applicable to the Mississippi, where the water often remains for week's at flood 
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leight. Moreover, sach extended operations are manifestlj impracticable, and» 
therefore, need not be considered. 

Its effects, when applied to a single bend of that river, have been accurately 
mmsured. — The practical efiFect of cutting off a single bend of the Mississippi 
can be determined with mach certainty from the measarements made upon the 
Red River and Raccourci cut-offs, and this will first receive attention. 

Eject above the cut by measurement. — It is well known that the Red River 
and Raccourci cut-offs are in close proximity to eaph other. The first was made 
in 1831, and shortened the river 18 miles ; the second was made in 1848 and 
1849, and shortened the river 21 miles. The flood of 1851 was as high as that 
of 1828 at points 100 miles above and below the mouth of Red river, and the 
accessions received from Red river were the same in each flood. It is concluded, 
therefore, that the river would have been as high at Routh's Point in 1851 as in 
1828 but for the cut-offs. The flood of 1851 was, however, 4.6 feet below that of 
1S2S. This, then, is the effect of the two cut-offs in lowering the flood level just 
above their site. 

Bi/ computation. — It is conceded that little confidence should be placed, in such 
a discussion as this, upon the results computed by formulas. Still, when care- 
ful observation has indicated that certain effects are produced, additional weight 
is given to such conclusions, if it can be shown that they accord with the general 
laws of flowing water as expressed by reliable formulae. The following analytical 
discussion of the subject, based upon observed facts, is therefore added : 

Let it be proposed to compute how much the high- water level in 1851 was 
lowered at Routh's Point by the two cut-offs, assuming that they produced only 
a local effect upon the bed of the river. This problem w^ill be solved in two 
ways, by discussing, first, the effect produced upon the river above, and second, 
the effect produced upon the river below, Routh's Point, 

The preceding comparison of the high-water level of the different floods has 
indicated that no sensible effect was produced by the cut-offs at a distance of 
about 100 miles above Routh's Point. The first object then is to compute h'; 
tliat is, the fall of water surface in this distance, if the cut-offs had not existed. 
For mean dimensions in this jfert of the river we have the following : 

a' z= mean high-water area z=z 199, 000 sq. ft. 

W zzz proportional between mean widths above and 

below Red river nz 3, 450 feet.' 

p' zm width increased by about half mean radius = .3, 480 fe'jt. 

Q' =: discharge by delta-survey measurements zr: 1, 150, 000 cu.ft. 

Sin.2 ^' = value measured on La Tourrett's map...^.. =z 14, 

r zn distance considered = 528, 000 feet 

Applying equations (36,) (44,) and (45) to these data, we find 7^',=l 15.95, and A'^,= 
3 49, giving h' = 19v44 feet. If, now, x denotes the lowering effect of the cut- 
offs upon the water surface at Routh's Point, expressed in feet, it is evident that 
the actual fall in the distance considered, at high water in 1841, denoted by A'', 
will be equal to h' -i- x; that the actual mean area (a") will be equal to 

W X 

a' , and that the actual perimeter (p') will be equal to^ — x, all the 

<^ > 

other quantities remaining unchanged. Computing the value of a; by the method 
cf successive approximations, we find that when x = 4.4, the analytical condi- 
tions are very nearly satisfied ; that is, we have ^/' = 20.06 and h^/' == 3.77, 
and hence /*''=A/'-f/i,/'= 23.83 feet, which very nearly accords with the 
value given above, via: A" = A' -H a; =: 23.84 feet. The effect of the cut-offs is, 
then, by this computation, to lower the level of the water surface at Routh's 
JPoint at high water in 1851, 4.4 feet. 

By a second computation. — The problem will next be solved by computing 
the effect of the cut-offs upon the river below Routh's Point, assuming what the 
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water marks establish, that no sensible effeet was produced at Donaldsonville, 
and that, although there was an actual increase of mean area between the lower 
end of Raccourci cut-off and Donaldson ville, the change in direction of the cur- 
rents produced such an increase &f resistance as to be equivalent to a diminution 
of mean area. Since the mean dimensions of cross-section between Red river 
and Donaldsonville, already deduced, correspond to the actual high water of 1851, 
we have the following numerical values for this flood : 

a" =i 200, 000 square feet. 
W"= 3, 000 feet, 

y = 3, 035 feet. 

Q'' = 1, 200, 000 cubic feet. 
Sin.« d" = 15.39, 

V* = 647, 330 feet. 

Applying equations (36,) (44,) and (45) to these data, we find h}' = 17.0 and 
h/i' = 4.1, giving 7*"=21.1 feet. This quantity, as actually measured by the 
level parties of this survey, was 22.8 feet, and consequently the final 'result of 
this computation must be increased in the ratio of 22.8 to 2LL If, uow, the 
cut-offs had not existed, in 1851 we should have had — 

A' = h" -f a;, 

W'a: 

Sin.* d! = 23.19 (from map,) 

V = 858, 530 (from map,) 
Q' = Q'< = 1, 200, 000, 
W = W" = 3, 000. 

Computing the value of x by successive approximations, we find it to be about 
3.9 feet, since with this value we have V = A" -f « = 25.00 feet, and h' =hl 
+A^/ = 19.05 + 5.88 = 24 93 feet. Increasing h/ and A/ and h,,' in the ratio 
of 22.8 to 21.1, as already explained, we have for the final result of the compu- 
ation, h* = 20.6 -f 6.4 = 27.0 feet, and hence x = 27.0 — 22.8 = 4.2 feet. 

' Conclusion relative to the effect above the cut. — The result of these two com- 
putations may. be stated as follows : By discussing analytically the lowering 
efiFect of the cut-offs upon the level of the top of the flood of 1851 at Routh's 
Point, we find that the effect was equal to 4.4 feet, if we consider the river above 
this locality, and that it was 4.2 feet, if we consider the river below this locality. 
By comparing the high-water marks of different years, we have already decided 
that this effect was about 4.6 feet. It is hardly possible that these coincidences 
are accidental, and it must therefore be conceded that they demonstrate the actual 
effects produced by cut-offs above their sites. 

Effect below the cut by measurement, — It remains to determine this effect just 
below their site. At Baton Rouge the floods of 1828 and 1851 were practically 
of the same height, and the latter flood at this point was therefore unaffected by 
the cut-offs. The total measured fall between Routh's Point and Baton Rouge 
in 1851 and 1828 was 16.24 and 20.84 feet respectively, the slope per mile being 
0.222 and 0.188 of a foot respectively. Assuming the slope uniform between 
these two places, the river at the foot of the Raccourci bend in 1828 was 12.33^ 
feet above the river at Baton Rouge, and in 1851 14.7 feet above the same level. 
But it was ascertained by careful measurement that in the flood of 1851 (and 
also in that of 1858) the fall per mile through the Raccourci cut-off was 0.56 of 
a foot, which would reduce the elevation at the foot of the Raccourci bend in 
1851, as computed by the general slope, to 14.3 feet. The difference between 
the two elevations (1828 and 1851) was, then, 2 feet. It measures exactly the 
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affloant by which the' water has been raised at the foot of the two cut-offs by 
those works. 

Second meoiurement with same renc/^.— The same result is deduced by another 
process. By measurement in March, 1851, when the river was rising and within 
five feet of the top of the flood at Red River landing, the fall from Routh's Point 
to the foot of the Raecourci cut-off was fonnd to be 1.8 foot. The fall at the 
top of the flood was not materially different. Hence the river at the foot of the 
Racconrci cut-off at the flood of 1851 was 6.4 feet below the high-water mark 
of 1828 at Routh's Point. At the top of the flood of 1828, the river at the foot 
of the Raecourci cut-off was, by levels, 8.4 feet below the suiface at Routh's 
Point, giving the same number as before (two feet) for the increase in height of the 
£nod below the site of these, cut-offs. 

Final conclusions respecting the effect of cut-offs, — We may, then, decide that 
the high-water mark of 1851 at Routh's Point was 4 6 feet lower, and at the foot 
of Raccourei cut-off 2 feet higher than it would have been if the cut-offs had 
not been made. 

The elevation of the river's surface at the head of a bend, necessary to over- 
come the excess of resistance in a bend over that in a straight part of the river, 
will disappear when the cut-off is made, and the surface at the head will be 
lowered by this quantity. This effect in the two bends under consideration is 1.8 
foot by equation (45.) In 1828 the fall of a straight part of the river in 39 miles 
(the length of the .two bends less the length of the two cuts) was 5.5 feet, or 0.14 
of a foot per mile. One-half of this quantity, increased by 1.8 foot for the bend 
effect, gives 4.55 feet, precisely the amount fonnd as the actual depression of the 
high water of 1851 at Routh's Point, the head of the Red River cut-off. By 
comparing the flood of 1858 with that of 1828 at Routh's Point, the difference 
in the conditions of Red liver in the two floods being taken into account, the 
same result is obtained ; and it must, therefore, be concluded that the river at 
the head of a cut-off will be depressed by the whole amount of the elevation at 
the head of the bend due to the bend's resistance, and 9y one-half of the fall in 
a straight part of the river equal in length to the shortening of the river.* Let 
us now determine how this conelusion accords with the facts observed at other 
cut-offs. 

Tested hy cut-off at' Fausse Riviere. — It is stated that the Fausse Riviere 
cut-off was made in 1722, when there were no levees. It shortened the river 
20 miles, and must have depressed it at flood not less than 2.4 feet at Waterloo, 
the head of the cut-off. In 1851 a small levee, 18 inches high, was thrown 

* The high-water marks of 18*28 and 1844 at the head of Ked River cnt-off and at points 100 
miles above and below have been adduced as evidence that the effect of a cut-off was to de- 
press the surface of the river at the head of the cut-off more than the whole fall in the bend 
so cut off, and to depress the surface of the river at points below the cut-off, instead of elevat- 
in* it. This conclusion is evidently contradicted by the facts above cited. The only new 
force which would diminish the slope below th^ cut-off would be the impulse derived from 
the increased velodty of the river in falling through the cut. This would be exhausted in a 
sliort distance. It is stated that 100 miles above the Bed River cut-off the flood of 1844 was 
equal to that of 1828; that it was below that mark at Natchez, 0.6 of a foot ; at the head of 
the cut-off, 2.4 feet ; at Morganza, 1.7 foot ; at Baton Rouge, 0.8 of a foot ; and at CarroUton, 0.7 
of a foot Now it is to be rei^arked that all the facts relating to the flood of 1844 are not known. 
Among the items of information gathered by this survey is a statement made at Waterloo, 
that there was a crevasse in the vicinity of Morganza in 1844. This would have depressed 
the flood at that place. But the great cause of the depression of the flood in 1844 at points 
below the mouth of Red river was the fact that Red river was low during the flood of that 
year, and that, consequently, between 50,000 and 100,000 cubic feet per second of Mississippi 
water was discharged through the Atchafalaya. In 1828 and 1851, on the contrary, the Red 
river and Mississippi river floods were nearly coincident. In the ^-eat flood of 1850, the Mis- 
sissippi at points 100 miles above the Red River cut-off was as high as in the flood of 1828, 
while at Routh's Point it was one foot below the high water of 1844, and at least 1.3 foot 
above it below the Raecourci cut-off, notwithstanding the numerous and large crevasses of 
that year between Red river and New Orleans. 
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up there for the first time, the high water being above the bank, an evidence 
that, from some cause, the surface of the river in that vicinity had been raised. 

By American Bend cut-off. — The American Bend cut-off, 90 miles below Na- 
poleon, occurred on April 15, 18»58. On the 9th of May, when examined in 
connection with this survey, the following conditions existed. The cut-off 
shortened the river 7 miles. Just above the cat-off the river was 2.3 feet be- 
low the highest point attained previous to that date. At Grrand lake, just be- 
low the cut-off, the river was 0.25 of a foot below the highest point previously 
attained. From a* scrutiny of the gauge records at Napoleon and Vicksburg, 
the cut-off being mid way between them, it appears that if no crevasses had ex- 
isted at that time between those places, and if no other disturbing causes existed 
between them, the river at the cut-off ought to havjB been 0.2 of a foot below 
the highest point it had reached early in ^pril of • that year. The crevasses 
existing between Napoleon and Vicksburg at that time were sufficiently 
large to depress the river's surface about 0.8 of a foot. The bend effect (equa- 
tion 45) was equal to 0.5 of a foot. The fall of the river in that part of its 
course, irrespective of bend-effect, is 0.26 of a foot per mile, and in 7 miles is 
1.8 foot. The following result, then, is to be anticipated, if the laws above de- 
duced are correct. The river at the American bend on May 11, without cut-off 
or crevasses, would have been 0.2 of a foot below the height it reached early 
in April. But 0.8 of a foot depression at American bend irom crevasses; 0.5 
of a foot depression at head of cut-off from bend effect ; and 0.9 of a foot, effect 
of shortening the river 7 miles, give at the head of the cut-off a total depression 
of 2 4 feet, which corresponds nearly to that observed. At the foot of the cut-off, 
the river, if undisturbed by cut-off or crevasses, would also Jiave been 0.2 of a 
foot below the height it reached early in April. The elevation from shortening 
the river 7 miles was 0,9 of a foot; the depression from crevasses was 8. of a 
foot. These two effects nearly balancing eacb other, the level of the river should 
have been on May 1 1 about the same as it was early in April. It was found to 
be 0.25 of a foot below ^hat stand ; a sufficiently close approximation, when 
the somewhat uncertain nature of the data is considered. 

By those upon the river Po, — ^The laws indicated by the Red River and Rac- 
courci cut-offs apply to the Po. Thus it was stated in 1824 by M. Cattaneo, 
engineer in charge of the hydraulic works in the district of Rovigo, that rec- 
tifications had been made in recent yeai's upon the Adige, for the purpose of 
protecting the banks from erosion ; that such a rectification was made in 1854 
atBoara, about 10 miles from Rovigo (plate XIX,) in which the cut was one- 
half the length of the bend ; that the effect upon the surface of the river in 
floods, as noticed since that time, was to depress the surface at the head of the 
cut 0.8 of a foot, and to elevate it at the foot 0.4 of a foot. 

The investigations of the Chevalier Elia Lombardini, director general of 
public works in the province of Milan, have brought to light the following in- 
teresting particulars. About midway between Pavia and Piacenza, the course 
of the Po is straight for many miles. This straight part extends from Albera to 
Monticelli. Above and below the course is winding. Along the east bank of 
the straight part, the marks of former bends are still visible. On the west 
bank, all traces of those shown on the old maps are obliterated by the deposits 
of gravel and other heavy material brought down in large quantities by the 
short streams from the Apennines. The longer streams from the Alps, on the 
east side, bring a comparatively small quantity of light material. All the bends 
in this part of the river were cut off in the fourteenth century. At Port Albera, 
the head of these numerous cut-offs, the levees are only a few feet high ; at 
Monticelli, the foot of the cut-offs, they are 16 feet high. The slope of the if o 
between Pavia and Piacenza is not less than 1.5 foot per mile; its bed not being 
in alluvial soil in this part of its course. 

A theoretical objection to the above conclusions met. — So far as observations 
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are concerned, then, it must be admitted that the foregoing conclasions, based 
npon the observations on the Red River and Raccourci cut-offs, are general. If 
it be objected upon theoretical grounds that the elevation of the river surface be- 
low the cut would give an increased slope and an increased cross-section to the 
rirer there, and thus oause an increased discharge, while in reality the discharge 
of the river remains constant, the reply is obvious. If the river were not leveed, 
the cut-off would really increase the discharge above, through and below the 
cut-off in floods ; because, its surface being depressed above the cut, it would 
cany off through its channel what it before shed over its banks. But when the 
river is leveed, it sheds no water over its banks, and of course the discharge 
cannot be increased by the cut-off in the manner before described. How, then, 
in this case, can the increased cross-section and increased slope below the cut- 
off be reconciled with the fact that the discharge is not increased ] The cross- 
section and velocities measured at Routh's Point give the clue to the explana- 
tion. The greatest velocities in that part of the river are not in the deepest 
water ' No cut-off upon any river has been made so as to introduce the current 
from the cut to the reach below in the same direction that it had before the cut 
was made. As a* consequence, the swiftest current does not run in the deepest 
part as it did before ; the resistances whfch it encounters are therefore greater 
than before ; and ii^ order to carry off the same discharge the surface must rise, 
and thus increase the slope and area of cross-section ; unless, indeed, the power 
of the current is sufficient to excavate the bed at once. This, as will hereafter 
be seen, is not the case with the Mississippi, whose bed is not in alluvial soil, 
but in an older geological formation of hard clay, which yields so ^lowly to 
the current that it may be considered almost permanent. The condition of the 
river for many miles below is thus changed by the cut-off. That the bed will 
gradually wear until the swiftest current flows in the deepest p^t of the chan- 
nel, in those portions where the relations of the two were disturbed, is prob- 
able ; but the process will be so gradual that the injurious effect of the cut-off 
in raising the surface of the river below may for all pfactical purposes be con- 
sidered permanent. It should, however, be remarked that this elevation^s com- 
paratively local. In the two cases of the Red river and Raccourci cut-offs, it 
did not reach below Baton Rouge, but its precise extent could not be ascer- 
tained. It is apparent that the current must tend more and more to resume its 
old direction, the greater the distance from the cut. The depression above the 
cut-off extends to a much greater distance, certainly not less than 100 miles. 

The system as a measure of protection for the Mississippi valley ist then, per- 
nicimcs, — It has been shown by the preceding discussion that a cut-off raises 
the Bui-face of the river at the foot of the cut nearly as much as it depresses it 
at the head. The country above the cut is therefore relieved from the floods 
only at the expense of the country below. Moreover, if a series of cut-offs 
were to be made extending to the mouth of the river, the principles educed 
show that the heights of the floods would be regularly decreased from a point 
near midway of the series to the upper end, and regularly increased from the 
same point to the lower end. The system, therefore, is entirely inapplicable to 
the Mississippi river, in whole or in part. 

DIVERTING TRIBUTARIES. 

Plan of diverting tributaries. — It has been proposed to protect the lower 
Mississippi valley froni overflow by diverting the course of certain main trib- 
utaries, and thus diminishing the discharge in floods. The general principle 
already enunciated, upon which this plan is based, is unquestionably correct ; 
and we have only to determine whether the practical application of it would 
produce results commensurate with the requisite expenditure. 

The Missouri river, — Beginning in the northern part of the basin, the first 
proposed application is upon the Upper Missouri, which, it is suggested, might 
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be turned into the Red river of the North. The cut would have to be made 
through the belt of prairie land lying between the "great bend'* and Mouse 
river, a distance of 40 miles in the narrowest place. The following facts, taken 
from the report of Governor 1. 1. Stevens, contained in vol. I, Pacific Railroad 
Reports, are sufficient to show that the project is so costly as to be utterly im- 
practicable. 

Mouse river in this vicinity is 120 feet wide and 7 feet deep. It flows in a 
narrow valley varying from half a mile to 2 miles in width and bounded by 
bln£Ps some 200 feet in height. Massive sandstone ro6ks are occasionally seen 
in these bluffs. Between this valley and the Missouri there is a plateau, aver- 
aging some 600 feet in height. In general, the substratum is a clayey loam, 
but boulders and stones are often mingled with the soil. The general level of 
the Missouri and Mouse river valleys is abotit the same, but the inform.ation 
upon this subject is not sufficiently definite to decide which is the higher. 

Even if this project were feasible at a moderate cost, its practical utility 
for the purpose contemplated would be more than doubtful; for floods in 
this part of the Missouri are to be little feared below the Ohio. It is the 
sudden rises in the lower tributaries which work, the ruirf below. Floods 
in these upper branches are nearly lexpended in the vast reservoir of the 
channel, and have but little influence upon the oscillations at St. Xjouis. 
Lastly, such a work would interfere with the navigation above the point of di- 
version, which extends for several hundred miles, and is every year becom- 
ing more important to the country. 

The Arkansas river, — The next tributary for which this plan presents any 
appearance of feasibility is the Atkansas. It has been proposed to tura the 
floods of this stream into the bayou Bartholomew or bayou MaQon. The prac- 
ticability of thig undertaking cannot be decided without a careful survey ; 
but, as the plan must include the permanent protection of the banks of the 
bayouB from overflow, its execution would necessarily be costly. It is stated 
that the bayou Ma^on rises within two or three miles of the Arkansas river, 
and that the intervening soil is light. No exact information respecting the 
cross-section of this bayou near its Head, or respecting that of the bayou Bar- 
tholomew, has been collected, but they are believed to be too small to give 
much encouragement to the project. Assuming, however, that it is feasible, 
the plan has its advantages and disadvantages. 

The floods of the Arkansas are particularly disastrous to the Lower Missis- 
sippi. The operations* of the survey establish the fact that a given quantity 
of water introduced into the channel at- the head of the alluvial region produces 
a less rise in the lower river than the same quantity added by one of the lower 
tributaries. This effect is due partly to the reservoir influence of the channel 
above the tributary ; partly to the damming effect of conflicting currents near 
the mouth of the tributary ; and, partly, as at the mouth of Red river, in the 
flood of 1851, to interference with the normal changes in local slope at points 
below the tributary. The observed fact accords perfectly with the views of 
planters residing upon the Mississippi below Arkansas and Red rivers, who have 
frequently stated that they dread the rises of these streams far more than those 
of the Ohio or of the Missouri. Keeping the Arkansas floods oat of the Mis- 
sissippi must, therefore, have a peculiarly beneficial effect from Napoleon down 
to Red River landing, where the water would, of course, again make its appear- 
ance through the Red River channel. Above Napoleon the effects would be but 
little felt. Below Red river they would be in some measure injurious, as just 
indicated. The plan must, therefore, be considered purely local — applicable, 
however, to the very part of the river where the difficulties to be overcome in 
restraining the floods are the greatest. 

The objections to the scheme, supposing it to be feasible at a moderate cost, 
arise chiefly from the difficulty of preventing injurious effects upon the naviga- 
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bilit}' of tbe Arkansas river ; but it may also be objected that it would only 
furnish protection against certain classes of floods ; for it often happens that the 
Arkansas is low, when the flood from above is passing its mouth. This was the 
case in the great July flood of 1858, which has been adopted as the basis of this 
discussion. As already seen, provision for a discharge some 200,000 cubic feet 
per second greater than that which actually passed at the height of this flood, 
was necessary to protect the country between Napoleon and Red River landing 
from overflow ; while the diversion of the entire waters of the Arkansas would 
only have relieved the river of 30,000. The works necessary to guard against 
this flood of 185S would, so far as it is possible to foresee, be sufficient to re- 
strain any probable combination of floods in the two rivers. The union of the 
greatest floods in both rivers is of. bourse ^om*^/^, but so highly improbable as 
to amount to a practical impossibility. 

The Red riz;cr.-*-The next and only remainino^ tributary to which this system 
might be applied is Red river. It has been suggested, flrst, to turn the surplus 
waters of this stream into the channels draining to Bayou Teche ; or, second, to 
compel the Atchafalaya to carry off its entire discharge by closing Old river, 
above Red River landing. 

To the first of these projects the remarks' just made respecting the Arkansas 
river apply, exeepting that the advantages to be derived are materially less, and 
the practical difficulties to be encountered even greater. The latter fact is evi- 
dent from the following consideration. The shortest air-line distance between 
Red river and the Teche is fully 40 miles. These streams were formerly con- 
nected by a chain of bayous, 90* miles in length, but their communication with 
Red river has been cut off for the security of the plantations upon their banks. 
The chief link, Bayou Boeuf, is only some 60 or 100 feet wide, and its cross- 
section does not probably exceed 2,500 square feet. From the description of 
the Teche itself,* it is, doubtless, a partially deserted channel, with a cross- 
section capable. of discharging about 10,000 cubic feet per second more than 
now passes through it. The bayou Courtableau, also, which forms, far a few 
miles, part of the chain connecting Red river and the Teche, and discharges 
into the Atchafalaya, might carry off the same additional volume. But it will 
he perceived that, even if it were important to draw off so small a quantity as 
20,000 cubic feet per second, the works to effect it must be enortnoualy costly. 

The second project^to close Old river — would, executed, entail disas- 
trous consequences. Undoubtedly the Red river at times pours its flood into 
the Mississippi when that stream is so high as, in the defective condition of the 
levees, to render the effects dangerous to the lower country. This occurred in 
1828 and 1851, but usually the floods of Red river do not raise the surface of 
the Mississippi to a dangerous height. Generally the Atchafalaya serves, di- 
rectly or indirectly, t as an efficient outlet for the floods of the Mississippi. 
Such an outlet should not be sacrificed merely to guard against the contingency of a 
coincidence of floods, the worst effects of which, so far as indicated by the past, 
(see discussion of the flood of 182?S,) will be provided against in the plans for 
protection based upon the standard flood of 1-858. 

But this is not the only evil that would follow the execution of the plaf . 
The discharge of Red river at its mouth, in floods caused by its own drainage, 
is 225,000 cubic feet per second. The discharge of the Atchafalaya at full 

* For more than 100 miles above its mouth, the area of its cross-section exceeds 4,500 
square feet, and its slope is at least 0.16 of a foot per mile. 

t When this action is indirect, it is obscured by the existence of dead water in Old river. 
Thus at the top of the flood in 1858, the bayou, although apparently inoperative as an outlet, 
carried off 90,000 cubic feet per second of Mississippi water which drained to it through the 
Tensas l^ottom. (See pages 125-7. ) If the levees of the Tensas swamp had remained un- 
broken in that flood, the bayou would have drawn off the same amount through Old river, 
and its beneficial action would thus have been unmistakable. 
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banks is only 130,000 cubic feet per second. If, therefore, the entrance of Red 
river to the Mississippi should be closed, the Red Eiver valley, the settlements 
along the Bayou de Glaize and the Atchafalaya basin would all be deeply in- 
undated at the recurrence of every Red River flood. 

RESERVOIRS. 

The plan of reservoirs. — This plan is to hold back, in the flood season, by 
systems of artificial lakes upon the tributaries of the Mississippi, such a volume 
of water as may be requisite to reduce within banks the floods of that river. 
The volume thus held back is to be retained for improving low- water navigation. 
The discharge of each tributary is thus to be more nearly equalized throughout 
the year, .and a double advantage secured. 

Its antiquity. — The plan, in theory, is admirable, and has long been a subject 
of discussion among European engineers. Artificial lakes for protection against 
floods were constructed as early as 1711 upon the upper Loire, and they have 
since been advocated, both for improving navigation and for restraining floods, 
by eminent writers, among whom may be cited M. Polenceau, M. Lombardini, 
M. Boulang^, and M. Vallet^.* 

American advocates. — This equalizing tendency of lakes was pointed out in 
the first report upon the improvement of .the navigation of the Ohio, river [Report 
of the Board of Engineers on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, by S. Bernard, 
brigadier general, and Joseph G. Totten, major engineers, and brevet lieuteuant 

*In July, 1847, M. Boulang^, engineer in chrof of bridges and roads, in a brief notice of 
the inundations of the Loire in 1846, described the works on that river just referred to and 
indicated where others of a similar character should be placed to prevent the inundations 
altogether, or restrain them within harmless bounds. (See Annales des Fonts et Chaussees, 
1848.) ' . 

Previous to this, M. Polenceau had proposed a somewhat similar system for the rivers cf 
France, with the same object. 

in 1842, M. Vailed, inspector of bridges and roads, chief engineer of the canal that unites 
the Rhone and the Rhine, proposed to conyert the lake of Geneva into an artificial resei-voir, 
by constructing certain works at the efflux of the lake, with a view to keep back the floods 
of the Rhone and to improve the navigation of that river in low water, by supplying it in 
greater abundance than the natural flow from the lake at those periods. 

For these objects he contemplated holding in reserve about 30,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
water, to be supplied to the river at Lyons (135 miles distant) during the periods of low water 
(the mean duration of which is stated to be forty-three days annually), in quantities varying 
from six to forty millions cubic feet per hour, which, in addition to the natural flow there, 
would give a depth suitable to the navigation. By holding back 35,000 cubic feet per second 
from the discharge, M. Valle6 expected to reduce the height of the flood nearly five feet at 
Lyons, and 2.5 leet at Avignon. 

The obstacle to the execution of this project has been of a political rather than a physical 
character. France possesses no portion of the shores of Lake Leman (Geneva) which lie 
within the territories of two Swiss cantons and Sardinia. 

Among those who were of opinion that the advantages anticipated during the low water of 
the Rhone would be obtained by.the execution of such a project was M. Elia Lombdrdini, 
director general of public works in the province -of Milan, one of the ablest and most learned 
hydraulic engineers living, if, indeed, he may not more properly be classed as the first 
hydraulic engineer of the age. 

• In a paper upon the nature of lakes, and of the works required to regulate their efflux, read 
before the Imperial Royal Institute of Lombardy, in August, 1845, and published at Milan 
in 1846, 3VI. Lombardini dwells upon the beneficial influence of the lakes of Italy in regulating 
the flow of the waters of the Po, in restraining its floods by diminishing the volumes of its 
great tributaries to one-half and one-third of what they would be but for the interposition of 
these lakes, (which at such times discharge so much less water than they receive,) and in 
preventing excessive low water in that river by increasing the flow at that time, thus tending 
to equalize the volume of water at all seasons. 

This moderating influence of the lakes had been previously pointed out by M. Lombardini, 
in detail, in a paper published in 1843. 

At his suggestion, artificial works have been successfully resorted to at the outlet of one 
of these Italian lakes, to prevent, in conjunction with other works, inundations ob the river 
issuing from it, in the country below. 
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colonel — New York, December 22, 1822] not as a means to be resorted to for 
that object, but as exhibiting tbe condition of other rivers, the Rhine for instance, 
in contrast with that of the Ohio. ♦ 

Among American engineers who have advocated the apph'cation of a eystem 
of artificial lakes to our western rivers are Mr. Charles Ellet and Mr. Elwood 
Morris. The former, in a paper published by the Smithsonian Institute in 1849, 
and the latter, in a series of articles which appeared in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute subsequent to that date, have urged its adoption for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Ohio. Mr. Ellet has also, since the publica- 
tion of his first paper, repeatedly recommended the system for restraining the 
floods of the Mississippi, even in the delta. 

Its double character. Its applicability to restraining floods only to be con- 
Mered here. — It will be noticed that two distinct advantages are claimed for 
this system. One is the improvement of navigation in low water ; the other 
protection against floods. The former is foreign to the purpose of this report, 
and it is not intended to discuss it, especially as the requisite data have never 
been collected for the Mississippi or for any of its main tributaries. It seems 
possible, by establishing a system of dams in the mountains upon many tribu- 
taries, accumulating the rain which frills during many months in the year, and 
pouring it into the channel of the river in its lowest stage, to efiect a marked 
improvement in the low- water navigation even of the Mississippi itself. To what 
extent this system is practicable, and what would be its probable cost, can only 
be decided by careful and extended investigation and survey. As already stated, 
it is a subject with which this report has no connection. The second advantage 
claimed for the plan, however, is very different. It is proposed by it " to protect 
the whole delta and the borders of every stream in it, primary or tributary, from 
overflow." t This branch of the subject, therefore, will be carefuily examined. 

General consid'Crations are suflicient to show that it is inapplicable to restrain- 
ing the floods of the Mississippi, — Little consideration is necessary to make it 
apparent thai this systena is not applicable to restraining the floods of all rivers. 
Certain topographical conditions are essential to its success. . The valley must 
be of such a character that dams of reasonable dimensions can be constructed, 
which shall keep back the identical water which otherwise would make up the 
flmd. It is not sufficient for this purpose, as for improving navigation, that a 
large volume of water may be collected by the accumulations of months. The 
floods of great rivers are torrents, caused by rapidly melting snows and by widely 
extended and heavy rains. The greater part of this water does' not drain from 
tbe remote mountain sides, and issue from the distant mountain gorges. It falls 
in the valley itself; and the nearer to the main river, the more sudden and dis- 
astrous will be its effects; partly from the more rapid accumulation in the main 
stream of the contributions of the tributaries, and partly from the absence of the 
natural reservoir furnished by the various channels, which must be filled before 

*The report states: *'A geographical circumstance of great importance as regards the 
supply of rivers is the situation of large lakes at or near their sources. These, by retaining 
the waters, are so many reservoirs, regulating the expense of water in seasons of floods, and 
supplying an equivalent to this expense long after the causes of floods have ceased." As an 
instance in point it cites the Rhine, which rises in the Alps, where the melting of the snows 
is successive, and prolonged even to July. *'In its upper part it traverses lakes, which 
ecouomize the water and serve as reservoirs for seasons of scarcity." From the varied aspects 
ot the different parts of the basin, winds from different directions blow at the same time in 
different parts of the same general valley ; consequently the rains are not simultaneous over 
that valley, and the tributaries bring their floods in succession. The floods in the Khine are 
not, therefore, great. On the contrary, the winds blow at the same time from the same 
direction in the whole basin of the Ohio, and the rains are simultaneous throughout the 
whole general valley. The mountains in the southern half of the basin are low, and the snows 
are melted rapidly and nearly simultaneously by the warm southerly winds and rains. The 
tributaries contribute their floods at the same time, dnd the floods of the Ohio are therefore of 
great height. 

t Keport of Mr. Ellet,1851. 
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a freshet originating near the sources can reach the lower part of a river. To 
control such floods with certainty and economy by artificial reservoirs, it is, 
therefore, essential that certain important tributaries. which drain relatively large 
portions of the basin shall debouch near their mouths from narrower gorges, 
where dams can be constructed at reasonable cost, and where artificial lakes can 
be formed without injury to other interests. 

But thiese essential conditions are the very reverse of those existing upon the 
lower Mississippi. It is emphatically a river which drains a plain. The area 
of the narrow border of mountains around it is insignificant, when compared with 
the great extent of its basin. Moreover, the downfall of rain upon these moun- 
tains is but little more than half of that which falls upon the same area near the 
great artery itself; for, as already seen, it derives by far the greater part of its 
annual and of its flood discharge from the central and nearly flat portion of its 
valley. If we add to these peculiarities the fact that its main tributaries are all 
navigable rivers, which are too valuable as routes of communication to be inter- 
fered with by dams, even if the system were otherwise practicable, it is evident 
that reservoirs can be located only in the narrow belt of mountains upon the 
borders of the basin, where, as already seen, they can have but little effect upon 
the floods. 

This can also he established by comptUa^ons based upon the data collected in 
1858. — In order to give a more definite' character to these conclusions, they will 
be reduced to figures by aid of the data collected respecting the great June flood 
of 1858, by which the merits of all these different plans of protection are to be 
tested. , - • 

Quantity of water which reservoirs must have held hack^ to he successful,, 
in the June flood of 1858. — To have protected " the whole delta and the bor- 
ders of every stream in it, primary or tributary," against this flood, not more 
than 1,050,000 cubic feet per second could have been allowcfd to enter the head 
of the alluvial region.* Even this quantity would have submerged much of the 
lower country, had not the tributaries below the Ohio been so Very low that 
their united contributions, joined to this amount, would only have been su-fficient 
to maintain the river at full banks The conditions of this flood were, then, the 
most favorable possible for the reservoir system. 

During the thirty-six days in 1858 from May 25 to June 29, inclusive, the 
total amount of water passing the latitude of Columbus exceeded by 
648,172,800,000 cubic feet that which would have resulted from a discharge per 
second of 1,050,000 cubic feet. Reservoirs situated above the mouth of the Ohio, 
and sufficient to have kept back in a single month fully 600,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of water, would, therefore, have been essential to the security of the delta, 
if this system had been depended upon for restraining this flood. 

Where the reservoirs must be placed.-^^Wh&te these reservoirs must be placed 
is the first question which presents itself The eharaeter of the banns of the 
Upper Mississippi and Lower Missouri is such that the system is impracticable 
in them. (See Chapter I.) It is, then, in the Ohio basin that their locus must 
be sought. The northern slope of this basin presents few or no advaniageoas 
sites. The southern slope, on the contrary, is mountainous near the head-waters 
of the tributaries, and it is there, if anywhere, that reservoirs can be constructed. 

Dow/fall of rain in this region at fMs epoch, — The downfall of rain in this 
region is next to be considered. The extended system of meteorological obser- 
vations conducted under the au^ipices of the Smithsonian Institution has rendered 

* If it be objected that, in the December rise of 1867, nearly 1,200,000 cubic feet per second 
entered the head of the alluvial rigion, and passed down without raising the river above tbe 
level of the banks, the reply is obvious. The river at the commencetnent of this rise was 
low, and the water was expended duripg the brief rise in -filling the comparatively empty 
channel — a condition which, producing a great local slope, also materially depresses the water 
surface. (See page 129.) In the flood season of the year the river is always so nearly at 
the level oif its banks that no such enormous reservoir exists. 
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it possible to trace, with great precision, the rains which occasioned this flood. 
They occurred in the month of Ala^j, and were heaviest north of the Ohio river. 
Tlius the downfall in that month varied, though the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
aad Illiaois, from 7 to 12 inches, the mean from- observations at nineteen well 
distributed stations being 9 inches. None of these stations were upon the im- 
mediate banks of the Ohio, where local influences could be suspected ; and this 
is doubtless a correct estimate of the mean precipitation over the whole of this 
area, as well as over* much of the basins of the Upper Mississippi and of the 
lower tributaries of the Missouri, to which these rains also extended. But since^ 
none of this vast region is adapted to the reservoir system, a knowledge of the 
downfall in the mountainous fart of the valleys of the southern tributaries of the 
Ohio is demanded bj the present investigation. The following table exhibits 
a!l the data available for this purpose, grouped in such a manner (plate I ) as to 
represent truly the mean. downfall throughout the entire region in^ question : 



Locality. 



Murrayaville, Pennsylvania .. 
Qannonsburg, PennsylTaoia.. 
Somerset, Pennaylyaina...... 



Kanawh a, Virginia . - - - , 

Poplar Grove, Virginia. 



Kllersburg, Kentucky. 
Paris, Kentuclty 



Slenwood Cottage, Tenneese'e., 



(eckaon, HifniBaippI 

}reen Springe, Alabama. 



Mean. 



Latitude. 



40 28 

40 15 

40 02 

38 25 

38 20 

38 20 

38 10 

36 28 



32 50 



Longitude. 



79 35 

80 10 
79 02 

81 48 
81 21 

84 10 

84 16 

87 13 

90 11 

87 46 



Kain in May, 1858. 



Observed. 



Itieke*, 
5.6 
7.5 
8.3 

3.3 

2.8 

4.5 
5.4 

4.5 

3.0 

2.8 



Grouped to 
represent 
true mean. 



Incke$. 
7.1 

3.0 . 

4.9 
4.5 
2.9 



Amount which might have been collected. — For May, then, the average downfall 
in thia moantain region was 4.5 inches. Adopting Mr. EUet's eitimate, which 
'i certainly ample, 65 per cent, of this might have been collected ; that is, 0.24 
3f a foot. 

Drainage area requ^ed was far greater than the topography of the country 
midd allow, — Having thus determined the total quantity of water to be col- 
lected, and the mean depth of the available downfall, we can determine what 
irea in the mountains it would have been necessary to drain into reservoirs, in 
)rder to protect the delta from overflow. It is 024 x (saeo)' ~ 90,000 square miles, 
m area much larger than the whole mountain region drained by the Ohio,* 

*It may be objected to these conclusions, that the observations upon the fall of rain did 
lot extend sufficiently into and over the mountain region, and hence that the effect of the 
lUeghany range in increasing the amount of rain is not taken into account. Observation 
us not yet determined the effect of this fountain system upon the fall of rain, nor has the 
leneral law of increase produced by mountains been ascertained with sufficient precision to 
iclmit of its numerical application to the Alleghany range. Nevertheless, an approximation 
the effect may be made. The mountains up6n the west coast of England increase the 
iownfall of forty inches at their foot-slopes to nfty-seven inches at about their mean eleva- 
ion, thus adding between one-third and one-half. If it be assumed, then, that the effeet 
if the Alleghany range is to increase the rain near the foot of its slopes to a mean rain one- 
lalt greater over the whole area of its declivities, an assumption highly favorable to the 
eservoir project, the above estimate of downfall would only be increased one-sixth, since 
hese mountain declivities do not occupy more than a third of that portion of the basin ot 
he Ohio south of the river. Upon this supposition, the area of drainage required for the 
esenroirs would be 75,700 square miles instead of 90,000 square miles, and the above re- < 
Qarks as to the entire impracticability of the scheme would still apply with equal force. 
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The impraeticabilitj of the scheme requires no farther demonstration, since 
this flood was of the character which the reservoir system is best adapted to 
controlling ; that is, it was a flood of the upper tributaries of the Mississippi, all 
those^below the Ohio being at a low stage. 

Its probable cost, supposijig the basin highly famrable. — It would be a work 
of supererogation to discuss questions of cost, now that the physical impossibility 
of protecting the alluvial region from oyerthrow by. this system has been made 
so evident ; but to give some idea of the enormous expense which would attend 
Jts application, even if the topography of the Mississippi basin were favorable 
to the scheme, reference will be made to the data collected by Mr. Ellet in 
1858, in a survey for a site of an artificial lake upon a branch of the Kanawha 
river. The character of the work is sufficiently explained in the note below.* 
Mr. Ellet's estimate of cost is as follows : 

Total estimated daiBag«s $154,200 

Estimated cost of dam 215,500 

Estimated cost of preparing channel of Kanawha river for Increased discharge 125. OOO 

Total 494,700 



Tbis site is doubtles one of the most favorable which could be selected in 
that region for constructing an artificial lake; but if, for the sake of argument, 
we admit it to be a fair standard, we spe that, according to Mr. EUet's estimate, 
an outlay of about half a million of dollars must be made in order to collect the 
drainage of 210 square miles. To have protected the alluvial region against 
the June flood of 1858, by this system, would then have required kn estimated 
•expenditure of about $215,000,000 ; and to have guaranteed "the whole delta, 
and the borders of every stream in it, primary or tributary," against inundation 
by floods from any of the great tributaries, the amount required would have 
'been much greater. 

Concluding remarks. — ^To guard against misconception, it may be well to repeat 
that the advantages of a reservoir system upon certain western rivers, for certain 
•objects, are not questioned. By it, the low- water navigation of important streams 
^flowing into the Ohio — perhaps of that river itself, and possibly even of the 
Mississippi — may be improved. The data for deciding whether the advantages 
accruing from such works would be commensurate with the expense of con- 
structing theii have not yet* been collected. But the idea that the Mississippi 
delta may be economically secured against inundation by such dams has been 
conclusively proved by the operations of this survey to ^ in the highest degree 
chimerical. 

OUTLETS. 

Plan of outlets. — This plan consists in' reducing the flood discharge by waste- 
weirs, and conveying the surplus water to the gulf by channels other than 
that of the main river. From its nature, it is only applicable below the Ark- 
ansas river. 

**The following extracts are taken from Mr. EUet's report : 

"I propose to convert this entire area into an artificial lake by forming^ a monnd of earti 
or a stone dam across its outlet. This dam will be sixty -eight feet high from the low-water 
surface of the river to the bottom of the waste for the discharge of the surplus water. 

*'The length of the mound will be 140 *feet at bottom, where the banks of the river 
draw near together, and 675 feet at the surface of the lake, sixty-eight feet above the 
river, 

"The length of the lake thus formed will be 21.4 miles. It will cover an area of 10,800 
acres, or 16.9 square miles. # # • * # « » 

"This great basin will hold no less than 13,587,815,000 cubic feet of water. It will re- 
ceive the drainage frbm 209.2 square miles of territory, the whole of which, exclusive of the 
meadows which will form the bottom of the lake, is composed of steep, and, to a con- 
% siderable extent, very elevated mountains, from the slopes of which the rains and melted 
snows will descend rapidly into the reservoir." 
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Arguments adduced against this plan, — The advantages of this system have 
been stoutly contested by many writers, on the groand that reducing the dis- 
charge of the Mississippi will occasion deposits in its channel, and eventually 
elevate rather than depress the surface level of the river. In support of this 
opinion, they have urged, firit, that actual measurements upon the river at 
certain crevasses prove that deposits are made when the velocity is thus checked ; 
and, second, that theoretical* reasoning indicates that such deposits ought to be 
anticipated. 

Certain operations of this snrvey were conducted with especial reference te 
determining the effects of outlets, and they demonstrate, with a degree of cer- 
tainty rarely to be attained in such investigations, that the opinions advanced 
by these writers are totally erroneous. Their various arguments will be an- 
swered in detail. . . 

Direct measurements do not show tJiat deposits occur in the river channel 
helow crevasses. — If actual* measurements establish that crevasses — which, so 
far as they affect the river, are outlets under another name — do produce de- 
posits in the channel below them, the injurious effects of the system are proved. 
That measurements do establish this fact has been repeatedly asserted, and 
appears to be generally believed. 

What such measurements must shoWy in order to prove that deposits have 
occurred in consequence of the crevasse. — The direct evidence adduced in support 
of these assertions, so far as can be ascertained, consists solely of certain sound- 
ings made above and below two crevasses — the Fortier crevasse of 1849 and 
the Bonnet- Carre crevasse of 1850— a/iJer they had ceased to flow. Because, 
in each of these cases, the cross-section of the river proved to be smaller below 
than above the crevasses, it was assumed that the difference was due to deposit 
caused by the diminution of velocity which the crevasse occasioned. If these 
lines had been sounded before the crevasses occurred, and the cross-sections 
liad been found to be equal, and if the operation had been repeated after the 
crevasses had ceased to flow, and tha cross-sections had been found to differ as 
stated, then it would have been a legitimate inference that the change had 
been produced by the crevasses. As it is, no such inference can be drawn. 
It will be seen by a glance at Appendix that such differenSes in cross-section 
are usually found when several sections are made at short distances apart. 
Unless the soundings have been made previous to the occurrence of a crevasse, 
the only possible mode of demonstrating that it has occasioned a deposit in the 
bed of the river below' it is to prove both that a bar did exist below the crevasse 
when it was closed, and that this bar is washed out by succeeding floods. 
This has not been done in either of the above cases, as will be shown for each 
in turn. 

They do not show this for the Fortier crevasse. — The Fortier crevasse oc- 
curred in April, 1849, on the right bank of the Mississippi, about 13.5 miles 
above New Orleans. In August, 1850, the engineers and surveyors accpm- 
panying the senate committee of Louisiana made twelve soundings on a line 
400 feet below the site of the creva«3se, and fifteen soundings on a line half a 
mile above the site, with a view to determine the area of cross-section on each 
of these lines. The degree of exactness which is claimed for these measure- 
ments is shown by the following extract from their report : "These [sounding's] 
were taken with lead and line from the deck of the steamer, in crossing between 
the points indicated on shor.e. The distances apart of the soundings are as 
nearly equal as the depth would admit. To enable us to treat these soundings 
as equidistant, the committee have added ten per centum to the arithmetical 
mean depth as derived from the soundings^ This mean depth was then added to 
the height of the adjacent adopted water mark, above the present surface, and 
the whole depth thus obtained multiplied into the high- water width, for the 
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bigh-water sectional area. The result is presented only as an approximation 
the best we could expeditiously obtain." 

The "approximate" areas of high-water cross-section thus deternuned ai- 
183,000 square feet below the crevasse, and 228,500 square feet above it — diffei 
ence, 45,500 square feet. In October, 1851, Professor Porshey, then an assist 
ant on this survey, re-sounded the lower of these lines with greater exactness 
and found the high-water area of cross-section to be 174,700 B<;(uare feet, thn 
showing this Area to be 8,300 square fe^^t less than the approximate area de 

^ermmed by the senate committee. This difference only serves to confirm tli 
want of exactness in the first measurement, so freely admitted by the engineers 
\ So far, then, as any^conclusions can be derived from these facts, they ar< 
that the bar was not washed out hy tha succeeding floods of 1850 and 1851 
and hence that it probably existed before the breaking of the crevasse, Th^ 
'details of Professor Forshey's measurement having never before been published| 
the survey of this crevasse has been frequently adduced as proving thaj 
crevasses do occasion deposits in the bed of the river below them» whereas ij 
evidently indicates directly the reverse. 

They do not show this for the Bonnet- Carre crevasse, but directly the reverse, — j 
The great Bonnet-Garr^ crevasse of 1850 occurred in December, 1849, on th^ 
left bank of the Mississippi, about five miles below Bonnet-Oarr6 church 
Subsequent to the date when it ceased to flow, soundings, the results of whiclj 
are given in the following table, were made above and below its site by severaj 
engineers. Those of Professor Forshey in 1850 were made before his con^ 
nection with the delta survey. At the time of his measurements the wate^ 
stood ten feet below high water of 1849. The exact area betweenr that stage 
and high-water mark was only approximately determined, but subsequent 
measurements in the vicinity by parties of tiiis survey have shown that 30,500 
and 31,800 square feet, respectively, should be added to his upper, and lowel 
sections, as sounded, to reduce them to high water of 1849. These numbers 
do not differ materially from those of his estimate, in which the increased width 

•' at high water was disregarded. Mr. EUet's sections were made in February, 
1851. His published high- water areas refer to. "between banks." In order to 
compare them with the others, they have been brought to "between levees," by 
adding 1266 and 1567 square feet, respectively, to his upper and lower flections — 
numbers found by comparing his high-water widths "between banks" with 
those measured by this survey "between levees." Mr. Smith's and Mr. Pat- 
tison's sections (see Appendix C) are reduced to high wateiv of 1849, by ap- 
plying the correction given in the table in Chapter II. 

At the Bonnet' Carre crevasse of 1850. 



Authority. 



pate. 



ABOVE CREVASSE. 



High-water 
area, 1B49. 



Knmber of 
Boundiags. 



BELOW CREVASSE. 



High-water 
area, 1849. 



Knmber of 
Boundingii. 



Professor Porghey. 

M!r. Ellet 

Mr. G. G. Smith.... 
Mr. PattiBon 



July. 1850. 
Feb., 1851. 
.June, 1851. 
Feb., 1859. 



Sq. feet. 
216,300 
200,000 
207,400 
207,500 



17* 
23 
30 



Sq. feet. 
147,500 
154,000 
167,000 
151,000 



17 



Mean, say., 



208,000 



155,000 



These sections were made on nearly the same lines, just above and just below 
the site of the crevasses, but being made by different parties, without the use of 
common station marks, their exact location must vary somewhat, and absolute 

*From plot in Topographical Bureau of the War Department. 
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accordance in Tesnltlng area is, therefore, not to be anticipated. Tbis being 
Tinderatood, tbe evidence they fumisb, that no sensible change has taken place 
in the channel of the river at those two localities sincie the date of the crevasse, 
is too strong to be resisted. The succeeding floods have not washed out this so- 
called bar. HcDce the persistent assumption, that it was caused by the crevasse, 
is nnfonnded. 

Moreover, the small cross-section helow this crevasse was required hy a general 
kw of the river. — But this is not all. The so-called bar undoubtedly existed 
before that crevasse t)ccurred. Indeed, by one acquainted with the locality, its' 
existence might have been predicted before the soundings were made. The 
crevasse occurred just below a bend.* The upper section is near enough for its 
area to be increased in accordance with the usual effect of bends, while the lower 
section, being about 7,000 feet further down the river, is in a straight portion, 
and consequently ought to be smaller. To illustrate this fact, reference is made 
to the map of Carrollton bend on figure 2y plate III. The two Bonuet-Carr^ 
section-lines are shown by the transit work of this survey to be situated, with 
respect- to the bend, almost precisely as sections 66 and 90 on this map. The 
area of section 66 is 214,000 square feet j that of section 90 is 185,500 square 
feet. The difference is 28,500 square feet, which is less than that existing 
t>etween the two Bonnet-Carre sections, but still large enough to lead to the iu- 
ierence that those two sections were not equal in area. 

It is therefore an error to suppose that measurements prove outlets to be disad- 
ranfageous to the 'river. — It is therefore evident that, so far from indicating a 
deposit in the channel, the measurements made upon the Fortier and Bonnet- 
Carr<$ crevasses, the only measurements adduced, prove that no change of this 
Hnd occurred. The claim that actual measurements confirm the opinion that 
outlets must opcasion deposits in the channel thus falls to the ground, and the 
theoretical reasoning alone remains to be considered. 

Theoretical reasoning upon xohich this opinion is based, — The arguments in 
fevor of the hypothesis can hardly be better stated than in the following extract 
from the writingSL of Major J. G. Barnard, corps of engineers, United States 
anny, one of the ablest of the engineers who have treated of the Mississippi 
river:* ''It is pretty well established that certain relations exist between the 
wnfignration of the bed of a stream and the* velocity of its current. This relation 
E the most clearly discernible, and capable of being subjected to calculation^ in 
rivers (like the Lower Mississippi) whose beds have been formed of materials 
Wught down by their own currents ; in other words, which have made and 
ihaped their oivn. beds. 

"I find this principle laid down in the work of Frisi * On Rivers and Torrents/ 
"fhieh was placed in my hands by W. S. Campbell. He qtlotes and confirms 
'lie rules established by another engineer, Guglielmini, which are, that * the greater 
'he quantity of water a river carrier the less will be its Jail,* and * the greater the 
force of the stream the less will be the slope of its bed.* And again, * the slope 
of the bottom in rivers will diminish in the same proportion in which the body 
of water is increased,* and vice versa. These rules have their explanation in 
Ae facts that the beds of rivers, of the character above mentioned, are capable 
of resisting, unchanged, only a certain velocity of current, and, on the other hand 
^at the sedimentary matter contained in the river water requires I certain degree 
of velocity to keep it in suspension. From the counteracting tendencies of the 
above two causes, a mean becomes established, at which the current ceases to 
^osit its sediment, and the bottom ceases to be abraded ; in other words, the 
Wtom becomes permanent. But if, from any cause, such as throwing off a por- 
tion of the water through a waste-weir, the velocity of the current is diminished, 
•t is no longer able to maintain its sediment in suspension, but will continue to 

* De Bow*s Beview of the Southern and Southwestern States, August, 1850. 
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deposit in its bed, until, through the elevation of the bed, its velocity again be- 
comes, what it was before it was disturbed, sufficient to maintain its sediment in 
permanent suspension." 

Two assumptions upon which this reasoning is based. — It will be noticed that 
two important assumptions are necessary to support this reasoning: First, that 
the bottom of the Mississippi is composed of its oion alluvion^ which com be readily 
acted upon by the current; and, second, that its water is always charged with 
sediment to the maximum capacity allowed by its velocity. The first of these 
assumptions seems to have been universally adopted, at least for the lower river. 
The second, while it*ha|^ been adopted by some without due consideration, has 
been clearly perceived by others to be essential to the argument. 

Thus Migor Barnard proceeds to state: "Paradoxical as it may appear, then, 
it is a certain result of the foregoing principles, that, the ipore water we throw 
off by waste-weirs, tifter we have passed that limit at which the velocity is just 
sufficient to keep the bed clear, the higher will the smface ultimately become. 
What that limit is 1 do not pretend to decide. If we assume that the present 
velocity is necessary for that purpose, and that any diminution. will cause a de- 
posit in the bottom, then we cannot throw off a single cubic foot of the water 
now necessary to maintain this velocity, without causing an ultimate rise both 
in the bed and surface." Upon this assumption he computes by Dupuit's for- 
mula the ultimate rise in the bed at CaiTollton \«^hich would follow certain 
reductions of the high-water discharge.* 

An extended series of measurements has been conducted with especial refer- 
ence to testing the correctness of the two important assumptions upon which is 
based the conclusion that outlets will raise the mean level of the bed of the 
Miseissippi. They have demonstrated both to be erroneous. 

One has been already proved to be erroneous. — The character of the channel 
of the river has already received a full discussion in Chapter II. Here, it is 
sufficient to recall to mind that, throughout the whole distance from Cairo to 
Fort St. Philip, the true bed consists of a tenacious clay, which is unlike the alluvial 
soil, wears slowly under the strongest currents, and is proved, by conclusive! 
evidence, to belong to a geological formation antecedent to the present. This I 
disposes of the first assumption. 

The second assumption — that the water is always charged to its maximum 
capacity with sediment. — We come, then, to the second assumption, viz : that the 
water is at all times charged with sediment to the maximum capacity allowed 
by its velocity. If this be so, the amount of sediment at different stages must 
vary proportionally with the mean velocity .t To determine this question an 
extended series of elaborate daily measurements was made. These experiments 
have been fully detailed in Chapter II. From the table there given, the mean 
number of grains troy in a cubic foot of water has been computed for each week 
during the continuance of the velocity measurements, both at Carrollton and at 
Columbus. The corresponding mean velocities are taken from Appendix D. 

* Although Major Barnard guarded himself so carefully against misconception, he has 
been misunderstood, and quoted as deducing from his compntations (supposing the values 
of the variables in the formula to be cojrectly assumed) that the ultimate effect of an outlet 
of the dimensions of • the Bonnet-Carr6 crevasse of 1850 would be an elevation of the bed of 
the Mississippi ar Carrollton, amounting to 18.5 feet. Evidently he did not present this as 
his opinion, but as the result which would take place supposing tfie water to be charged to its 
utmost capacity with sediment, a question which he '*did not pretend to decide." i 

t According to Dupuit's theory, the power of a river to hold sedimentary matter in suspen- | 
sion is proportional to the difference in the velocity of the consecutive filaments of the water. I 
This, however, does not militate in the least against the above proposition, for, as has already | 
been seen, this difference, depending upon the perimeters of the curves of vertical and bori' 
aontal velocity, varies with a function of the mean velocity. 
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The following table exhibits the results which are represented on plates XII and 

XIII: 

Weekly $ediment and velocity of the Mississippi river. 



Number of week. 



3d in February, 
♦thin February, 
Igt in March* . . . 

2d in March 

3d in March 

4th in March.-.. 

l-'tin April 

2d in April 

3d in April . . . - . 

4th in April 

IstinMay 

2dinMay 

3d in May -. . 

UhinMay 

5th in May 

Irt in Jane 

2d in June 

3d in June 

^thiuJane ...-. 

l8t in July 

5d in July 

3d in July... 

1th in July 

l^t in August . . . 
2d in August...* 
3d in August.... 



Carroll ton, 
• 1851-'52. 



3.94 
5:31 
5.70 
5.96 
a 16 
5.91 
5.90 
5.68 
5:58 
5.53 
5.32 
4.93 
4.44 
4.01 
3.51 
4.04 
4.26 
4.41 
4 31 
4.51 
4.75 
4.76 
4.85 
4.71 
4.70 
4.05" 



It 

U 



Qra. 

224 
447 
432 
321 
2S2 
197 
175 
149 
143 
201 
172 
154 
123 
103 
95 
255 
346 
641 
392 
322 
334 
395 
468 
436 
482 
430 



Columbas, 
1858. 



"8 



Fett, 



5.03 
7.18 
7.02 
5.28 
5.85 
7.37 
7.53 
5.78 
6.47 
6.73 
7.08 
7.63 
7.95 
8.27 
8.07 
6.22 
4.35 
3.78 
4.22 
4.84 
4.09 
3.98 
3.50 



"J 
I? 

a? 



Grt. 



313 
272 

266 
276 
370 
468 



274 

175 

284 

271 

306 

320 

290 

363 

569 

634 

651 

406 I 

443 I 

465 I 

485 



Kumber of week. 



4th in August.... 

5th in August 

Ist in September. 
2d In September. 
34], in September. 
4th in September 

Istin October 

2d in October 

3d in October 

4th in October- . . 
iBt in November . 
2d in November. . 
3d in November.. 
4th in November. 
5th in November. 
iBt in December.. 
2d in December. . 
3d in December. . 
4th in December. . 
Ist in January. .. 
2d in January.... 
3d in January . . . 
■4th in January. . . 
Sthin Janaary... 
Ist in February.. 
2d in February . . 



CarroUton, 
1851-'52. 



^i 



Feet, 
3.63 
3.38 
3.16 
2.93 
2L44 
1.95 
1.65 
L70 
1.65 
1.72 
1.78 
1.71 
1.75 
1.56 
1.64 
1.78 
1.92 
1.88 
2.00 
2.14 
2.00 
2.45 
2.89 
2.25 
1.87 
2.25 



00 



Grt. 

503 

378 

345 

301 

268 

193 

135 

120 

95 

68 

91 

109 

101 

108 

69 

145 

166 

205 

148 

134 

134 

374 

371 

140 

67 

71 



Columbus, 
1858. 






Feet. 
2.97 
2.57 
2.28 
2.34 
2.31 
1.91 
1.67 
1.58 
1.56 
1.59 
3.05 
3.77 



U 



Grt. 
585 
606 
216 
232 
193 
197 
160 
125 
61 
138 
396 
366 



T/ie measurements of tJiis survey prove this assumption to he entirely erro- 
neoM, — A glance at the tvo diagrams is sufficient to demonstrate the falsity ot 
the assumption that Mississippi water is always charged with sediment to the 
maximum capacity allowed by its velocity. At the date of highest water, both 
ia 1851 and in 1858, the river held in suspension but little more sediment* per 
cubic foot than at dead low water, when the soundings of the survey proved 
that the river made no deposit in its channel. Moreover, it will be seen, by 
referring to Chapter II, that an analysis of the distribution of the sedimentary 
ipatter held in suspension leads to the same conclusion by establishing that the 
river is neyer charged to its maximum capacity of suspension. Hence, if enough 
T^ater had been taken from the river at the date of those floods to reduce its 
velocity nearly to that of the lowest stage, no deposit in the channel could have 
occurred. These observations demonstrate beyond question that no practical 
^igh-water outlet or waste-weir can occasion any filling of the channel by depo- 
sition of sedimentary matter held in suspension by the water. The second 
^sumption is, then, as untenable as the first. 

Tkey however suggest a new subject for inquiry. — The observations of the 
■~- ^ . — _ — — — __ . . 

*The proportion of sediment contained in the river at any given time depends upon the 
sowTie from which the water is derived, whether from the great sediment- bearing tributaries, 
tbe Red, the Arkansas, and the Missouri, or from those comparatively clear, like the Upper 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Yazoo, the White, and the Black, ror it will be seen that the dates 
^f greatest proportion of sediment correspond to those* of the rises in the former streams. 
The caving of the banks, which takes place chiefly^ while the river is falling, appears also to 
affect the amount sensibly. 
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survey, however, in eetabliebing the fact that the ctrrrent is rolling along upon 
the bottom of the river a certain quantity of earthy matter, suggests a new 
subject of inquiry. May not an outlet so diminish the velocity of the river 
below it as to cause an accumulation of this material, and thus partially fill up 
the channel ? To decide this question, it is necessary first to form a definite 
idea of the retarding effect that will be produced upon the velocity at the bottom 
by any outlet likely to be made, and, second, to determine whether this reduc- 
tion of velocity will caus^ an accumulation of the earthy matter. 

Ififference existing in the velocity above and below the Botmet'Caarl crevasse. — 
The data necessary for the first part of the discussion have been obtained by 
measurements at the site of the great Bonnet-Oarrd crevasse of 1850, where it 
has often been proposed to form a permanent outlet. They appear in the pre- 
ceding analysis of the flood of 1850, or in the tables on pages 144, 145, and .164. 
When the discharge at the cr^yasse was at its maximum, or 114,000 cubic feet 
per second, (February- April,) the river was two feet below the high water of 
1849, and its* area of cross-section was 202,000 square feet above, and 148,000 
square feet below the site of the break. The discharge above the crevasse was 
1,100,000 cubic feet per second. The mean velocity of the river was then 

' • =5.45 feet per second above, and — - — =r6.66 below, the crevasse: the 

208,000 ^ 148,000 ' 

corresponding velocity at the bottom being (equation 31) 4.72 and 5.80 feet re- 
spectively. 

W/ii/ ifte so called bar was not washed away, the real 'problem, — The prevalent 
error of supposing that the *'bar" below this crevasse was occasioned by the 
accumulation of material, from any source, collected in consequence of a diminution 
of velocity, is thus exposed. The velocity at the bottom immediately below the 
break was niore than a fool per second, greater than that above, and the problem 
should rather be to ascertain why the bar was not washed away in the flood. 
Its composition furnishes the solution. The soundings of this survey show that 
the bar is composed of the hard blue clay so often mentioned, which the Missis- 
sippi currents wear so slowly as seemingly to produce no effect, unless the sur- 
face is occasionally exposed to the air. To this natural ridge might with some 
plausibility be ascribed the cause of the crevasse, especially as a second break 
occurred at the same place in 1859. 

General investigation as to the actual retardation, in velocity at the bottom 
caused by an outlet. — Since this crevasse was situated above a natural contrac- 
tion in the channel, it cannot be inferred, from the facts connected with it, that 
an outlet may not occasion a serious reduction of velocity below its site. Hence, 
to determine the effect of an outlet upon the mean river, the great Bell crevasse 
of 1858 (No. 45) will be considered, and the cross- section assumed to be equal 
above and below the break. The amount by which the depression of the water 
surface, due to the crevasse, diminished the area of the river section, is first to 
be determined. It is evident, since the slope is here at the rate of only about 
one inch per mile, that the depression of water surface just below the break 
must be sensibly, equal to that just above. But the depression above can be 
exactly estimated by referring to the Carrollton curve on plate XIV, which 
shows that when the crevasse was discharging most, (August 1-17,) the river 
sm-face was 1.5 foot lower than when, in 1851, the river at a similar stage was 
discharging the same amount, (990,000 cubic feet per second.) This difference 
of 1.5 foot, then, measures the maximum effect produced upon the rivei; surface 
by the Bell crevasse. Hence the high-water area (gauge 15.4) being, say 185,000 
square feet, and the width, say 2,500 feet, the actuaj area of cross-section on 
August 1-17 (mean gauge 12.8)- was 185,000 — 2,500 (15.4 — 12.8) == 178,500 
square feet; while, if the break had not occurred, the area (^auge 14.3) would 
have been 185,000—2,500 (15.4—14.3) = 182,300 square feet. . . But the actual 
mean discharge per second below the break was 910,000, when, but for the break, 
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it would have been 990*090 cabic feet. Hence the actual mean y^city below 

' the break was ^il'^ = 5.10 feet per second, when, but for the break, it would 

kve been _°^ = 6.43 feet per second. This gives for the mean bottom velo- 
city (equation 31) 4.40 and 4.70 feet respectively ; difference, 0.3 of a foot, or 
about six per cent We may therefore infer that the actual reduction of velo- 
city to be apprehended from an outlet is very slight. 

So small a reduction of velocity will cause no aecumvlation of material rolling 
vpon the' bottom of the river.^^We now come to the second division of the sub- 
ject. Will such reduction of velocity cause a deposition of any part of the ma- 
terial moving along the bottom? 

To this quefftion it may be replied -that even moderate winds often occasion 
much larger reductions of the bottom velocity, while local variations in the area 
of cross-section are everywhere effecting similar changes, some of which exceed 
a foot per second, or 'nearly twenty per cent, in amount. This fact in reality 
decides the question in the negative upon general considerations; for* if the river 
were always rolling along upon the bottom the maximum amount of earthy mat- 
ter of which its velocity was capable,- deposits would be made in the large sec- 
tions, and the area of cross-section would thus become uniform throughout. 
Since actual observations prove that great variations in the cross-section exist 
everywhere, it is evident that the maximum transporting power of the current is 
not called into requisition; and hence /hat no accumulations are to be appre- 
hended from so small reductions of velocity as will be occasioned by outlets, 
which, after all, are only designed to reduce the river to its normal condition 
before levees were made. If measurements of the quantity of the material trans- 
ported along the bottom had been practicable, as it was in the case of the sedi- 
mentary matter, this conclusion would doubtless have been confirmed by direct 
observations ; for the quantity collected at any one time was always small. 

Outlets are then of great utility t so far as the river is concerned, hut they are 
nrtually impracticable from the difficulty of disponing of the water, — The facts 
above cited establish that there is no evidence tliat any filling up of the bed ever 
M occur in consequence of a high-water outlet ; and, moreover, that it is im- 
possible that it ever should occur, either from the deposition of sedimentary 
matter held in suspension, or frofn the accumulation of material d'riflfng along 
the bottom. The conclusion is then inevitable, that; so far as the river itself is 
concerned they are of great utility. Few practical problems admit of so positive 
a solution . tJnfortunately, however, the relief of the river itself is only half of the 
^^fficuUy, The water' taken from it still remains to be disposed of. Crevasses 
solve the problem by discharging this water into the swamps. The natural 
drains there, however, are insufficient, and the backwater gradually rises until 
the plantations upon the river banks are submerged, and ruin is thus spread far 
and wide. A channel to conduct the water to the guJfmust then be prepared. 
Here lies the great practical difficulty which renders the system of comparatively 
little avail for protecting Louisiana against overflow. This will be apparent 
when an attempt is made to select an advantageous location for the works. 

An outlet between the Arkansas and Red rivers possibly advantageous to a 
limited district, — As already intimated, no outlet is possible above the Arkansas 
river. Between that stream and the Yazoo river, where the difficulty of restrain- 
ing the floods is greater than in any other part bf the alluvial region, it is prob- 
able that a useful purpose may be served by drawing off part of the surplus 
Water and discharging it into Bayou Tensas. This plan, which will be fully 
discussed in the next division of this chapter, would evidently be of no service 
to the region below- Red River landing; since the water taken from the Missis- 
sippi would pass through the Red River channel to Bayou Atchafalaya, and ex- 
clude a corresponding amount of Mississippi water which otherwise would enter 
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through Old river. The plan is, therefore, purely locals and of no 
utility to lower Louisiana. 

No artificial outlets practicable an the right bank below Red river. — Below 
Bed River landing, on the right bank/three natural outlets — ^Bayous Atchafalaya, 
Plaqueminet and La Fourcho— already exisi; and, owing to the character of 
the delta, new outlets cannot be opened on that bank at a sufficient distance 
from the gnlf to be of practical utility. The eest of so enlarging the channels of 
the three bayous as to enable them to carry off a volume sufficiently large to 
depress the floods materially, would be so great that the project is virtindly im- 
practicable. 

On the left bank three localities have been suggested,''^!! the left banks three 
localities have been suggested as peculiarly advantageous sites for outlets. 

Old Bayou ^Manchac, — The first is the old .channel of Bayou Manchac, a 
fbrmer outlet to the Amite riv^, and thence to Lake Fontchartraio. -Its dimen- 
sions were always insignificant. Du Pratz, writing aboujf a century ago, calls 
it a '*chenalt" or natural canal. The following extracts from the report of Mr. 
A. D. Wooldridge, State engineer, submitted to the senate of Louisiana in lS/)2, 
djemoDSti-ate the disadvantages of reopening this bayou: 

*' The Bayou Manchac is the first of the natural outlets of the Mississippi on 
its eastern side, and is situated at the distance of fourteen miles from the termi- 
nus of the high lands below Baton Bouge. In periods of high water, it formerly 
connected the Mississippi with the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Amite, Lake 
Maurepas, and Lake Pontchartrain. The distance from the head of the bayou, 
by its meandering, to the Amite, is about 22 miles, and the whole distance of 
the water communioation with Lake Borgne is about 100. During the last war 
with England it was greatly obstructed to prevent the British from reaching the 
interior by that route, and in 1826 it was closed by a substantial dike to prevent 
its water from overflowing the settlements upon its banks and in its vicinity. 

** In descending tbe bayou, its first tributary is the Bayou Grocodile» on its 
southern bank, which drains Spanish lake and its inlets into the Manchac. The 
junction is nine miles from its head. About half a toile below it receives the 
Bayou Fountaine on its northern banki and a few miles below, Ward's creek on 
the same side. 

"At its^head it is about 90 feet by a depth o^ 12, and its elevation above the 
lowest water of the Mississippi, 20 feet, the greatest rise of the river here being 
32 feet. Consequently, it is necessary for the river to be 20 feet above low 
water before its waters can escape by the bayou. From its head to its junction 
with Bayou Crocodile, it is usually a dry bayou and very tortuous in its course. 
It diminishes very rapidly in size as you descend from the river, and at a dis- 
tance but little over a mile from from its source it has. only a width of 44 feet 
from bank to bank, a depth of 10 feet, and a width at bottom of 15 feet. It is 
but little larger than at this point till it reaches the Crocodile. Below its junc- 
tion with the Crocodile and Fountaine. it is 100 feet wide by a depth of 15, at 
the water surface being 70 feet. This may be considered as the very highest 
point of navigation in its present condition. Tbe banks of the bayou are very 
low nearly all the way on its southern bank from its source to the Crocodile, 
and on the north to Bayou Fountaine* From these points to the Amite there is 
tolerably high land on both sides. The overflow for some miles, in case of cre- 
vasses, above the Crocodile and Fountaine, is from 8 to 15 feet. 

**By taking cross-sections at the end of every mile from the head to the Croco- 
dile, it is found that the average channel of discharge is 3.00 feet. 

"As a depleting outlet, therefore, of the river, the Bayou Manchac is utterly 
insignificant, and as its bed is composed of a close, stiff clay, it is unreasonable 
to suppose its importance would ever be materially augmented. • . 

******** 
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"If the bayou yrerer opened, as an inevhaUe eonaeqaence, a large portion of 
the parishes of Ascension and Baton Bonge would be oyerflowed. Several 
hnndred thousand acres of land, much of it highly impH>ved« would have to be 
abandoned. The losses would have to be counted by millions of dollar?. Sup- 
pose this could be prevented by leveeing |he banks of the bayou, still the ex- 
pense would be very great. Levees would have to be built of miles in length, 
from 12 to 1^ feet in height, to austain the backwater from the Amite, as well 
as that coming down from the MiBBissippi. Bat, even with this, the country 
could not be protected. 

" In view of the calamities that would be inflicted upon a worthy people, who 
liave settled and improved^ in good faith, and without expectation of change 4n 
the State policy, an important and fertile portion of the State, if the hayoii were 
Bimply opened, without steps being taken for their secuiity, and of the. vast cost 
of protecting them, and of its instgnificanoe as an outlet of the river, I would 
respectfully recommend that the Bayou Manchac be permitted to remain in its 
present cofidition. 

"Circumstances of a peculiar diaracter, in the early history of our State, gave 
an undue importance to the Bayou Manchac or the famous river Iberville, and 
this importance has been awarded to it to the present day, probably from the 
fact of its being closed up from observation. Its ancient fame and reputation • 
abroad soon vanish when it is seen." 

Proposed outlet in Bonnet-Carre &em^.— The next locality on the left bank 
suggested for an outlet is at the site of the great crevasses of 1850 and 1859, in 
the bend balow Bonnet-Garrd church* The distance between the bank of the 
Mississippi and Lake Pontchartrain is here only six miles* The fall in water 
surface between the river and the mean lilrel of the lake is at high water ()851) 
19.6 feet. There can therefore be no doubt that by making two levees from 
the river to the lake and cutting the Mississippi levee between th^n, a high- 
water outlet of any dimensions can be made. Such an outlet would be of utility 
in reducing the height of floods for many miles above and below, but its con- 
struetian would be followed by consequenees disastrous to Louisiana. The fol- 
lowing discussion of the subject will show that the works must be difficult and 
costly; that the navigation of the lake will be rapidly destroyed; and that there 
is danger that eventually the outlet will become a main branch of the river, and 
the navigation at the present months be thus seriously impaired. 

Extent and costly character of the work. — With reference to the extent and 
tost of the works, it is apparent that a channel must be prepared for the outlet 
entirely through the s^amp to the lake, so as to give a free discharge to its 
waters; for, if they were merely conducted to the swamp, the ^ thick growth 
would so impede their flo;v that enormous levees would be required for many 
miles above and below the outlet, in order to protect the rear of the plantations 
from overflew. 

The first question that preswits itself is the discharging capacity that should 
he given to the outlet. To reduce the maximum discharge of the flood of 1858 
to that of 1851 would require the abstraction from the river of 150,000 cubic 
f<Bet per second. Applying the new formulae - to the data already given, the 
computed width of an outlet of that capacity would be 9,000 fees, and the mean 
velocity about three feet per Second. This discharge would raise the surface of 
the lake 2 feet,* and in this condition the occurrence of storms— the effect of 

*The reading of the mean level of the lake daring Fehmary, March, April, May, and June, 
1^, while it received the discharge of the Bonnet-Ctirr^ crevasse, was 9.7 feet. The river 
l>egaii to fall rapidly ahout July 1, and by the middle of that month no longer discharged 
through the crevasse. The mean reading of the lake gauge during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, (the only months of the remaining part of the year of which there are records,) was 
8 feet. The reading of the mean level of the lake during Fehruary, March, April, May, and 
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which is shown in Chapter II— wonld flooci the rear of pkntations, which at the 
edge of the swamp axe now but 1 or 2 feet above the lake. Levees must there- 
fore be built along ihe edge of the swamp. Thus an outlet of a capacity only 
sufficient to reduce the flood of 1858 to that of 1851 must occasion large expen- 
ditores f<M: levees both to form its channel and to prevent the lake from partially 
overflowing cnlfeivated land. 

But the flood of 1851 caused several crevasses; and the discharge of the river 
mnst be reduced still more, if otffclets are to be relied upon as a sure means of 
protection. When we consider the cost of opening to Lake Pontchartrain a 
stream a mile and a half in width, and the great inconveniences which would 
result, we must conclude that the outlet should be of a capacity sufficient to re- 
* dnce to almost nothing the yearly expense of maintaining the river levees along the 
extent to be protected by the outlet ; that is, in such a flood as that of 1858, it 
should depress the service of the river at all points bi?low it to the mean level of 
the banks, or to 3.3 feet below the flood of 1851. (See page 92.) The re- 
duction of discharge necessary to this depression of the river surface is 300,000 
cubic feet per second, and that must be the capacity of the outlet. By the for- 
mnls and data before mentioned, its width would be 18,400 feet and its mean 
velocity 3 feet per second. In order to determine accurately how much such. 
a discharge would raise the surface of the lake, the elevation of the shores over 
which it would empty into the gulf must be known. This information has not 
been collected, nor is it essential to the general' discussion of the subject. It 
has been assumed to be 4 feet in the outlet mouth. 

Would the outlet retain its primitinfc dimensions ? — The next question is 
whether this outlet Would be closed by its own depositions and the rapid growth 
upon it of willows, cottonwood, &c., suph as usually springs up upon the allu- 
vial depositions after the subsidence «f a flood ; or whether it would excavate 
its bed ; and if the latter, to what extent 1 

It would not close i<#c^—- Wherevet there was a continued current inside the 
levees from the Bonnet-Carrd crevasse of 1850, there was no deposit and no 
growth whatever. There is, therefore, no reason to anticipate that there would 
be any in the bed of the outlet. The cessation of the flow of water through it 
would be sadden, and the current would be of nearly equal rapidity as long as 
there was any discharge. It would be fortunate if a growth of willows did 
spring up every year in the channel-way; for the annual cutting of such a 
growth would cost comparatively little, and the stubble and roots would protect 
the bed from the wearing which is to be apprehended. By referring to Chapter 
YII, it will be seen that a stream situated like this would not be closed by the' 
bar which would form around its mouth. It does not appear probable, then, 
•that the outlet would be closed from any natural cause. We have next to see 
whether it would not excavate its bed. 

It would excavate its bed.-^Yrom all the information collected, it appears that 
on the bank of the river in this vicinity the soil, to the depth of the mean level 
of the gulf, is composed of alluvial deposits, and that pure clay is met with for 
the first time at about that depth. At what depth it will be encountered on the 
lake shore is not positively ascertained. In the low ground, west of the river, 
it is found in some places at or near the level of the gulf; in others, several 
feet below the gulf. Mr. Bayley, formerly State engineer, who is familiar with 
all parts of .the alluvial region of Louisiana, states that in the swamps on the 

June, 1851, the season of the year during which, in 1850, the lake was elevated by the 
crevasse, was S feet. These facts show conclusively that the mean discharge through the 
Bonnet-Carr6 crevasse (lOd, 000 cubic feet per second) elevated the level of the lake 1.7 feet. 
By comparison with the mean yearly level of the lake, the same result is obtained. The 
greatest discharge of the crevasse into the lake was during February, the mean level fcheu 
reading 10.2 feet. Thus the greatest elevation of the lake by the Boimet-Carr6 crevasse was 
2,2 feet. 
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east of the xiver the first bed of clay lies at a maeh greater depth tUiaii on the 
west side. It will therefore be asBumed that on the lake shore it will be met 
with at the mean depth of the lake, (13 feet») since the bottom of the lake is 
chiefly claj. Now, although the alluvial aurface soil along the river has con- 
siderable tenacity, yet it is unable to resist a current of 3 feet per second, a 
velocity which the currents that began to wear the Plaquemine efflux could not 
We exceeded. The bed of the outlet would therefore oe cut down to the clay 
stratum, and the- outlet would become an immense bayou or branch <of the river, 
and, like the Atchafalaya, the Plaquemine, and the La Fourche, would advance 
a delta regularlj in the receptacle of its discharge. That discharge would be* 
come enormous ; indeed the outlet would be the main river at high water, even 
if the deepening should cease at the first bed of day. The injurious conse- 
quences that would follow firom the discharge into Lake Pontchartrain of an 
outlet having the original capacity of that described, (300,000 cubic feet per 
second,) would of course be aggravated in proportion to the increase of- that vol- 
ume. One of two courses must therefore be adopted ; either the bed of the 
outlet mu&t be jp^rotecte^ against the wearing of the current, at an immense cost, 
or the outlet must be made originally of such dimensions that, when the cur- 
rent has excavated the bed to the. clay stratum, the maximum discharging ea* 
pacity shall be equal to 300,000. cubic feet per second. A proposition to protect 
the bed of the outlet no one will seriously consider* The consequences flowing 
from the second proposition must be traced to their end. 

Dangers of permitting this to occur. — ^An outlet to discharge 300,000 cubic 
feet per second, when excavated to the clay bed, must be 3,200 feet wide. Its 
original maximum discharge would then be i^6,000 cubic feel^ per second, and its 
velocity 3.2 feet per second. When the clay bed is reached, the mean flood 
velocity would be 5.5 feet per second; the mean annual velocity 3.8 feet per 
second. The thickness of that firat stratum of clay is not known. Before 
uadertating the construction of the outlet, the nature of the strata forming 
the channel of the river in that locality., and those underlying to a consid- 
erable depth the proposed bed of the outlet, should be carefully ascer- 
tained by boring. In Chapter II, on page 33, under the head of '* geology 
of the banks of the river," the character of the various strata pierced in the 
boring of the artesian well at« New Orleans, to the depth of 580 feet below 
the surface of the gulf, is given. At the level of the gulf a clay stratum be^ns 
which is. 19 feet thick. It is followed in the next 20 feet by various strata of 
little coherence. At that depth the marine strata begin, or thbse belonging to 
an earlier geological age than the present, or at least to a period before the ma- 
terial, brought down by the Mississippi river as now existing, began to accumu- 
late in this locality. For the next 71 feet these strata consist chiefly of different 
kinds of sand, sef^arated by thin layers of clay or compacted shells, the thickest 
of which is six feet in thickness. At this depth, 110 feet below- the gulf level, 
a yellow- clay bed 34 feet thick begins,* followed in the nex^ 50 feet by alternate 
strata of sand and clay, the thickest of the latter being 9 feet through. At 
the end of this series, 194 feet below the gulf, a blue-day bed 32 feet thick is 
found, followed by one of sand 23 feet thick, which is succeeded by another clay 
bed 39 feet thick, and so on. The strata at the site of the proposed outlet are 
undoubtedly of the same general character as these, although probably not pre- 
cisely of the same thickness. The bottom of the Mississippi is always found in 
one of those thick beds of clay. When it has worn through one, it at once 
passes through the layers of sand to the next clay bed. What length of time 
would elapse before the outlet would wear through the first stratum of clay, 
which may be supposed to be 18 or 20 feet thick, of course cannot be predicted ; 
but that, with its great annual velocity and volume, it would finally, though 
doubtless at a remote day, wear through that stratum and greatly deepen its 
channel, and thus become permanently a low-water as well as a high-water branch 
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of the MlBSieeJippi, seems to be probable. The consequent reduction of volume U 
the main rirer would lessen the depths upon the bars at its mouths, besides impai^ 
ing the navigability. Constant examination would therefore be required to ad 
certain whether such changes were taking place, which, if detected,, could bi 
aneeted only by closing the outlet. 

These views are not speculative. They are well-authenticated instances d 
the Po and the Rhine, under circumstances somewhat similar to those attending 
the existence of the supposed outlet, having opened new channels to the sea 
which are now either the main stream or principal branches of the rivers * 

* Changes in the Po.—The researches of the Chevalier Elia Lombaraini, director-generti^ 
of public works in Lombardy [hydraulic system of the Po, &c., &c., Milan, 1840 and 1852j 
established that, previous to the year 1150, the Po ran in a single stem to Ferrara, (plati 
XIX, ) where it was divided into two branches—the Po di Volano and the Po di Primaro-J 
the mean distance to the sea from this point being 54 miles. In 1150 a crevasse occurred o^ 
the left bank of the Po at Ficarolo, near Stellata, 16 miles above Ferrara, tjie discharge through 
which was carried toihe lagoon of Adria by a natural depression. Thus a new branch of tiii 
Po was formed, Called the River of the Ficarolo crevasse, which finally became the sole channel! 
and is now known as the Po di Grande. [It has been supposed tkat this depression was a fori 
mer bed of the Po, but this opinion is inconsistent with the authorities quoted by Lonibarj 
dini.] The iijcrease of the Po di Grande or Venetian Po was gradual. Before 1600 it ha^ 
become the chief branch, and about that time the JTerrara branch was closed by dikes, lii 
a short time after the crevasse at Ficarola, the Po di Grande filled up the lagoon of Adria 
and advanced beyond Hie cordon littoral into the sea, haTing a length from Stellata to its moutl 
of 51 miles. In 1604 it had advanced nearly 7 miles further into the sea, and the mouths be* 
,ing directed towards th.e entrances of the lagoon of Venice, it was feared that their naviga 
tion would be impaired by the depositions of the Po. For this reason, its course was turned 
from that direction by a cut, which shortened'the course to the sea. At the present time the 
distance from Stellata to the two principal mouths of the PO is 64 mUes, which is less than 
it was in 1150, when it reached the sea through the two branchy of Volano and Frimaro. 
Other instances of the formation of new brandies of the Po by cuts and crevasses are cited, 
and similar changes in the Adige are related. • ^ . 

Changes in the Rf^ne, — ^The Rhine [Lecons de Geoloei6 Pratique, par L. Elie de Beaumont 5 
Paris, 1846] in the time of Csesar had two branches (plate XIX;) the right called the Rhine, 
.emptying into the sea at or near Katwyk, with a length of 96 miles; the left, the Waal, the 
larger of the two, which, after a course of about 70 miles, joined its estuary at a distance oi 
30 or 40 miles from the sea. The Yssel was then a small stream rising in the sand'and gravel 
hills of Holland, and running parallel to the Rhine for the space of UO or 30 miles above the 

?oint of bifrircation of that river. At the distance of about six miles below that point, the 
ssel turned at right angles to the Rhine, and, runningbetween two ranges of sand and gra- 
vel hills, emptied into Lake Flevo, now the Zuyder Zee. The ground where this change of direc- 
tion took place was low ; the distance between the two streams about 8 or 10 miles. The Ro- 
mans then occupied Holland, (Bata^ia, ) and at the beginning of the Christian era, Drusus 
connected the Rnitie and Yssel by a ent in the locality just described. The increased volume of 
water thus introduced greatly enlarged the channel of the Yssel, which after a time became 
. a principal branch of the Rhine. Its length to the Zuyder Zee was and is about 70 miles. Thirty 
miles below the point of separation of the Yssel, on the right bank of the Rhine, near the foot 
of the last line of sand-hills, was a Roman camp. The opposite bank was low and' defended 
from the overflows of the river by a heavy dike, bttilt by the Romans./ The sur^eice of both 
banks is at present composed of alluvial deposit. In the first century, the Batavians, retreat- 
ing before the Romans, cut this dike, the ri-^r being at flood. The crevasse thus made 
finally became the arm* of the Rhine known as the Leek. The length to its estuary was pro- 
bably at that time what is now, about 40 miles. The estuary Is at the present time about 23 
miles long. The corresponding lengtht)f the old Rhine was and is about 70 miles. 

The Waal branch carries off two-thirds of the volume of the main stem. This distribu-l 
tion of the waters is carefully preserved. The banks are revetted, and each year soundings] 
are made to ascertain whether any changes have taken place. Of the remaining one-thirdi 
which passes down the Rhine branch, the Yssel carriiBS off one-third, and the remainder ^oes 
to the sea by the Leek, the old Rhine having been entirely closed by dikes. 

Changes in the Vistula,— [M., Spittel, engineer in charge of the works for the division of 
the yistula. — Pamphlet of M. J. W. Pfeffer, inspector of harbor improvements, upon the 
hydrogaphic relations of the Vistula and the Nogat. Dantzic, 1849. ] The Vistula divides into 
two branches (plate.XIX) at Montauer Spitsse [Montau Point.] The right, called the Nogat, 
■after a course of 30 miles, empties into the Frische Haff, an arm of the Baltic sea. • Previons 
to 1840, the left branch, called the Vistula, upon which Dantzic is situated, emptied into the 
Baltic at a distance of 45 miles from Montauer Spitze, sending off a small sub-branch, caUed 
Elbing- Vistula, to the Frische Haff, at a point 18 miles above the mouth in the Baltic. In 1640, 
the ice brought down by a January flood gorged at a point about 9 miles from the month 
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Serious injury fohich muBt follow the opening oftmy great outlet at this mte.*-^ 
fint another important cfaaiige> the filling of Lake Pontchartrain, woold certainly 
follow upon the opening of a great outlet at this site. iSuppoBing the wide out- 
let lo be used with a protected* hed, the mean annual duration of its discharge 
voald be about equal to the mean number of days the river is above the natural 
bank at CarroUton — ^that is, one hundred and twenty-seven days. Xts mean dis- 
cha^e during that time would be 154,000 cubic feet per second, and the volume 
of sedimentary matter carried from the river would cover a square mile to a 
depth of 21 feet. (See Chapter 11. ) The lake has an area ef 600 square miles, 
and a mean depth of 13 feet. According to these data the outlet would, in three 
hundred and seventy-five years, discharge into Lake Pontchartrain earthy matter 
sufficient to fill it. It is true that this earthy matter would not all be deposited 
in the lake, but a large portion of it would be. 

Supposing that the outlet 3,200 feet wide were used, and its bed were allowed 
to reach the first clay stratum, near the level of the gulf, its mean discharge 
during the year being 128,000 cubic feet per second, the voliAne of earthy matter 
annually carried by it from the river wf^ld cover a square mile to a* depth of 
50 feet, and in one hundred and fifty-six years would be sufficient to fill Lake 
Pontchartrain. The navigation of the lake would be obstructed long before the 
termination of these periods. With such indications as these before us, it is 
unnecessary to attempt to follow the precipe progress of the mouth or mouths of 
the outlet through the lake. 

'Proposed outlet to Lake Borgnej — If the project were tried by the conditions 
existing at the only other locality where it has been proposed to apply it, similar 
resalts would be found to attend its execution. This locality is where the Mis- 
Bissippi most nearly approaches Lake Borgne— about 11 miles below New Orleans. 
The distance from the stream to the lake, is about 5.5 miles. The fall of the 
ground from the bank of tke river to the edge of the swamp (a distance of about 
3,000 feet) is 8 feet. From that point to the lake the country is nearly fiat, 
being for,2.5 miles a dense swamp, and for the rest of the distance a prairie or 
marsh, liiable to be overflowed by the lake when the gulf is unusually high. 
The fall Jbetween the river surface at high water and the mean level of the lake 
is 13 feet. The velocity of the current would undoubtedly be sufficient to open 
the channel to the first clay bed, at whatever depth that might be found. > The 

of the Vistula and cut a channel througti the sand-hills to the sea. This is now the mouth 
of the Vistula, that passing Dantzic having lieen closed by a dike. • 

The area between the Vistula and the Nogat is protected agiunst floods by levees from 20 
to 'ib feet high. 

The Nogat was not originally a branch of the Vistuk, but a small river holding relations 
and position towards the Vistula similar to those of the old Yssel to the Rhine. A communi- 
cation between the two existed during the floods of -the Vistula at a ^oint a few miles be- 
low the locality now called Montauer Spitze. A dense oak forest protected the Nogat from 
the floating ice of the Vistula, and prevented the complete union of the two streams. To 
improve the low-water navigation of the No^at, the half-formed channel between them was 
perfected in 1552, and the oak forest in the vicinity was cut away. This uniting channel, 
however, soon began to enlarge, and the floatin^ice, which now passed into the Nogat, 
gorged at the narrow places, (the river isei^g very irregular in widths) and caused disastrous 
crevasse!. Attempts were spon made to arrest the enlargement of the channel, and for three 
centuries the proper division of the discharge of the main stream between the two branches 
has entailed great labor and expense. In 1840 the point of separation was from 2 to 3 miles 
above the original site. The opening of the Nogat branch, being deeper than the Vistula 
branch, and more nearly in the direction pf the upper river, carried off two-thirds of the vol- 
ume in low water, and a constantly increasing quantity during floods, though less at such 
periods than the Vistula branch. Too large a proportion of floating ice also passed down the 
Nogat. To remedy these evils, and apportion the flow of water in each branch, so that at all 
times the Vistula branch should carry off two-thirds of the whole river and the Nogat one- 
third, immense works were begun in 1848. In 1853 the Nogat was closed at Montauer Spitse, 
and a newlbed prepared for it some two or three miles below, at the site of the channel exca- 
vated in 1552. Some idea of the magnitude of the works may be forqjed from their cost, 
2,000,000 Prussian dollars. The cost of similar works in this country would be at least the 
same number of American dollars. 
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area of Lake Borgne being about one-third that of Lake Pontchartrafn, and th^ 
mean depth about the same, it would be filled in a proportionately shorter time; 
and at the end of that period the entrance to Lake Pontchartrain would be nearlyj 
closed) as the channel from it to the gulf would be merely sufficient for the dis- 
charge of its drainage. If outlets are to be used, however, this is the locality 
for their trial, since the results would be less injurious here than at the Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

Outlets are not advisable. — Enough has been said to demonstrate, with all 
the certainty of which the subject is capable, the disastrous consequences that 
must follow the resort to this means of protection. 

LBVEES. 

TViis most important measure of protection, to be treated under two lieadings — 
its extent and its possible dangers. — In Chapter II a brief account has been 
given of the progress and of the present condition of the artificial embankments 
or levees now in use for protecting the alluvial region of the Mississippi valley 
from overflow. It is there shown thattthe system is far from complete, and that 
it has nevpr yet been fully tested, inasmuch as crevasses have always relieved 
the river of large volumes of water in the great flood years, and have thus 
materially reduced the high-water level. Great practical good, however, has 
resulted even from the imperfect application of the system ; for without it the 
greater part of the alluvial region below the mouth of the Ohio would be an un- 
inhabitable swamp in the high-water months of the year. There is no doubt 
that the plan will continue to be universally practiced throughout the valley to 
the almost entire exclusion of all others, and it is therefore entitled to a most 
careful and thorough analysis. This includes : First, a discussion of the extent 
to which the system must be carried in order to afford present protection against 
river floods to all the alluvial region below Cape GiArdeau ; and, second a dis- 
cussion of the dangers which may ultimately arise from confining the flood 
waters to the channel of the river. These divisions of the subject will be treated 
in turn. 

Plan for determining the extent necessary to be given to the system in order 
to insure protection. — 1. To judge of the extent to which the levee system must 
be carried in order to afford present protection to the valley, it is only necessary 
to determine the amount by which the high- water level of the river would have 
been raised, had the water been confined to its channel in 1858; because, as 
already proved, the maximum discharge under such conditions would probably 
never have been greater than in this flood. The table on page 131 exhibits the 
amount by which the maximum discharge at several nearly equidistant points 
of the river would liave been increased, had no water escaped into the swamp 
lands below Cape Girardeau. In Appendix C the* dimensions of cross-section 
at these localities are given, and on pa^e 41 will be found the corresponding 
range of oscillation between high- water and low- water mark. These data, together 
with the gauge-records in Append x B, and the table of discharges on pages 
121-2-3, render it easy, in accordance with the principles 4aid down in phapter 
V, to determine exactly how much higher the water would have risen at each of 
these localities had the increased volumes, indicated in the table on page 13 1, 
been confined to the channel of the river. 

Values deduced forJi-at the several, localities, — The first step in the com- 

putation is to deduce the numerical values of JLfor the several localities. This 

has been done precisely as described in the last chapter, and no explana- 
tions are needed except in the case of Memphis. At this city, as no discharge 
measurements were madtf by the survey, and as the method of transferring the 
measured discharge from Columbus o^ Vicksburg could not be applied, owing 
to the general breaking of the levees of the St. Francis bottom, it became neces- 
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my to make use of the observatic^QS coadndted by Lleatenaat Marri U. S. N.* 
under direction of the Secretary of the Na^y» (Bureau of Ordnanee aad Hydro* 
l^aphy,) in 1850-51. An account of these operations has been given in Chapter 
III. The surface velocity only was measured, and Lieutenant Marr deducted 
onetenth to correct for supposed retardation below. It has been already .seen 
that the velocity at the surface is sometimes greater and sometimes less thin the 
mean of all the velocities in the same vertical plane parallel to the current* but 
that it never differs materially from this quantity. The reduction by Lieutenant 
MaiT, therefore, was erroneous, and it has been corrected by adding oue^ninth to 
the discharge as computed by him. When the measurements, thus corrected^ 
are plotted in a manner similar to that shown on plates XII to XVII, it is 
manifest from, the serrated form of the curves that the observations were less 
exact than those conducted by this survey ; as indeed must have been the case 
from the comparatively rough manner of operajing. By drawing a smooth line 
through the serrated parts of the curve, however, it is easy to correct approxi- 
mately for these errors, and thus to derive tolerable data for determining the 
anmerical value of J:, at Memphis. The following table exhibits such data, 

together with those derived from the observations of this survey for the other 
localities under ooasideration. The degree of exactness of the several values 
deduced for _L is sho^wn by the last columns of this table. 
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OutUne of the computation for all but exreptionat loadiiies. — ^The next and 
final step is "the practical application of the formula; to the great problem — how^ 
much higher the flood of 1858 would have risen at tiiese several localities had 
the river been securely leveed. The method of computation is, obviously, to 
adopt for the primitive sttmd of the river at each locality the conditionB existing 
there on the day of maximum discharge ; and to compute, by the process ex- 
plained in Chapter V, the value of x corresponding to the maximum discharge 
which would have occurred had no water escaped from the river. These values 
of X denote the exact increase of height to which the flood would have attained 
at the several localities ; inasmuch as any observed increase of height, subsequent 
to the day of actual maximum discharge, would doubtless have also occurred 
with a perfected condition of the levees. For Columbus, Napoleon, Vicksburg, 
Natchez, Red River landing, and Baton Rouge, the application of this process 
requires no especial explanation. For the other localities the computations are 
more involved, and will therefore be noticed separately. 

T/ie (fbmputationjbr Memphis, — At Memphis, as already explained, the daily 
discharge during the flood of 1858 could not be deduced from the operations 
conducted either at Columbus or at Vicksburg. The actual maximum discharge 
at this locality, therefore, could not be determined. It is necessary, then, in 
order to solve the problem, to select, for the primitive stage, that existing at 
some other date, when the discharge and dimensions of cross-section aie known* 
This selection maybe made from the observations both of Lieutenant Marr and 
of this survey. Thus Lieutenant Marr's measurements fix the values o^ these 
quantities on April 18, 1850; and the table just given establishes that the 
formulae accord well with the rise actually observed at this period, due to a 
measured increase of 400,000 cubic feet per second in the discharge. Applying 
the formulsB then to this case, we find that if the discharge at the top of the rise ' 
had been 1,380,000 cubic feet ,per second (the maximum discharge with per- 
fected levees) instead of 1,000,000, the rise would have been 17.0 instead of 
10.1 feet. But on April 18,1850, the river stood 12.1 feet below the actual 
high- water level attained in 1858. Hence a discharge of 1,380,000 cubic feet 
per second would raise the river 17.0 — 12.1 =4.9 feet above the high water of 
1858. Adding 0.3 of a foot for the usual rise after the discharge begins to 
diminish, we have 5.2 feet for the computed increase in height of the flood of 
1858, had the levee system been perfected. Again, as already stated, the com- 
putation may be based upon the Columbus measurements of 1858. By refer- 
ence to plate XIII, it will be seen that about May 17, 1858, the discharge at 
Columbus underwent but very slight variations for several days, and that in con- 
sequence, the stand of the river both at Columbus and Memphis remained nearly 
constant, and at too low a level to allow of any escape of water into the swamps. 
It may, then, be assumed that the discharge at Memphis on May 19, 1858, was the 
same as at Cohimbus, or about 1,010,000 cubic feet per second. The dimensions 
of cross-section at this date are known from the gauge-reading and Lieutenant 
Marr*s tables. Applying the formulae to this condition of the river, we find that 
if the discharge had been increased to 1,380,000 cubic feet per second, the river 
would have risen 7.9 feet. But on May 19 the river was 2.9 feet below high 
water of 1858. For the rise above the latter level, then, we have 7.9 — 2.9 = 
5.0 feet. Adding the 0.3 of a foot, we have 5.3 feet for the computed height 
which the flood would have attained above the actual high-water level of 185S, 
had no water escaped to the swamps. This result, it will be noticed, differs 
only 0.1 of a foot from that deduced from Lieutenant Marr's data. So very 
close an agreement is doubtless accidental ; but it is evident that no serious 
error can exist in the determination. 

Result checked by another totally different method, — This result is confirmed 
by an analysis of an entirely different character. No tributary worthy of the 
name enters the Mississippi between Columbus and Memphis, (Hatchee river 
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having a high- water section of only 8,000 pquare feet; see Appendix C.).' When 
♦the river is below the level of the natural banks, then, the water which passes 
Memphis is sensibly the same as. that which passes Columbus. Hence by com- 
paring the actual oscillations at these two localities, shown by the gauge record.^, 
we may ascertain the law which connects them, and, thtft infer from the Columbus 
gauge the effect produced by the swamp lands upon the Memphis gauge, when 
the river is above the natural banks. It is clear that ^uch a comparison can 
only be made at the tops and bottoms of rises, because at other stages it is im- 
possible to determine what gauge-readings at the two localities correspond. The 
only existing data for the comparison are those furnished by the gauge-records 
for 1857-'59, contained in Appendix B. The following table exhibits an analy &is 
of these records : 

Comparison of rises at Columhus' and Memphis. 



COLUMBUS. 


MEMPHIS. 


i 


Top of rise. 


Bottom of rise. 


i 


Top of riae. 


Bottom of riae. 


1 


o 
o a 

2: -2 


Date, 

• • 

• 




Date. • 


i 
§ 


Date. 


1 


Date. 


O 


Q 


Dec. 2V,1857 
Jan. 8, 1858 
Jan. 20,1858 
Feb. 19,1858 
Mar. 5. 1858 
July 28,1858 
Aug. 10,1858 
Sept. 18,1858 
Dec. 27,1858 
Jau. 30,1859 
June 26, 1859 


Feet, 
32.3 
26.1 
22.3 
16.4 
18.8 
26.2 
21.1 
11.2 
29.5 
2l.€ 
23.7 


Dec. 30, 1857 
Jan. 16, 1858 
Feb. 1.5, 1858 
Feb. 26, 1858 
Mar. 10. 1858 
Aug: 7,1858 
Sept. 12, 1658 
Oct. 20, 1858 
Jan. 17,1859 
F«b. 9,1859 
Aug. 6,1859 


Feet. 
20.3 
20.6 
14.2 

lae 

18.0 
20.3 
8.8 
3.1 
17.6 
17.2 
11.7 

Sum. 


Feet. 

12.0 
5.5 
8.1 
2.8 
0.8 
5.9 

12.3 
8.1 

11.9 
4.4 

12.0 


Dec. 24, 18.57 
Jan. 11,1858 
Jau. 22, 1858 
Feb. 23, 1858 
Mar. 7,1858 
July 30, 1858 
Aug. 12, 1858 
8ept.20, 1858 
Jan. 1,1859 
Jan. 27, 1859 
June 29, 1859 


Feet. 
31.2 
25.9 
22.6 
16.1 
19.6 
26.6 
21.4 
12.2 
^0.8 
23.3 
24.9 


Jan. 2,1858 
Jan. 18, 1858 
Feb. 17,1858 
Mar. 1,1858 
Mar. 13, 1858 
Aug. 8,1858 
Sept.l4, 1858 
Oct. 25, 1858 
Jan. 20, 1859 
Feb. 11,1859 
Aug. 9,1859 


Feet. 
20.9 
22.0 
14.3 
14.1 
18.4 

2a7 

9.0 
4.0 
19.0 

17.7 
12.8 

Sum. 


Feet. 

10.3 
3.9 
8.3 
2.0 
1.2 
5.9 

12.4 
8.2 

11.8 
5.6 

12.1 


Feet. 
-f- 1.7 
-h 1.6 

— 0.2 
+ 0.8 

— 0.4 
0.0 

~ 0. I 

— 0. I 
+ 0.1 

— 1.2 

— 0.1 




83.8 


81.7 


6.3 



It is evident that there is no material difference between the oscillations at the 
two localities, that at Memphis being —^=0.97 of that at Columbus. But the 

oscillation at Columbus from high to low water in 1^58 was 37.8 feet. Had the 
levee system been perfected, it would have been 1.8 foot greater, or 39.6 feet. 
The oscillation at Memphis under these conditions ought then to be 39.6 X 0.97= 
38.4 feet. That which actually occurred was 31.S feet. The increase in the 
height of this flood, which a perfected levee system would have caused, is than 
38.4 — 31.3=7.1 feet. Two computations so entirely different in principle, the 
one giving 5,3 feet and the other 7.1 feet for this quantity, can leave no reason- 
able doubt that the mean — say Q,o feet above the high water of 1858 — is the 
height this flood would have attained at Memphis. 

The, computation for Helena. — Helena is the next point for consideration. 
By reference to plate XVII, it will be seen that the increase of discharge, as 
compared with the rise in the gauge, is very much greater in the June rise than 
in either of the preceding rises. This is an anomalous effect, due to an excej)- 
tional increase in the local slope. It was caused partly by the depression of 
water surface between Helena and the mouth of \Vhite river, occasioned by 
very large crevasse discharges in that vicinity, (more than 250,000 cubic feet per 
second,) and partly by the elevation of the water surface just above Helena, 
occasioned by a flood of water returning to the river from the St. Francis bot- 
tom. In a perfected state of the levees, neither of these conditions would exist, 
and their effect must therefore be eliminated. This can be done by selecting 
for the primitive stand in the computation that existing at the top of the May 
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rise (May 3.) Applying the forraulse to these data, we find that to dlschar^ 
1,334,000 cubic feet per second, (the actual maximum discharge,) the river must 
rise 6.7 feet; and to discharge 1,369,000 cubic feet per second, (the maximum 
discharge with perfected levees,) it must rise 7.4 feet. But on May 3 the river 
stood 3 5 feet below high water of 1S5S. Hence, without the anomalous in- 
flaence acting upon the slope, the river would have risen 6.7 — 3.5 = 3.2 feet 
higher than it actually rose, in order to carry off the maximum discharge ; and 
7.4 — 3.5=3.9 feet higher than it actually rose, in order to carry off the max- 
imum discharge which would have occurred had the levees been in a perfected 
condition. 

The computatiM for Lake Providence. — At Lake Providence, also, the nor- 
mal condition of the river was affected by the large crevasses below the town, 
as shown by plate XVII. The Point Lookout crevasse occurred on April 30. 
The river, which had been steadily rising for several days, soon began to decline, 
although the discharge continued to increase. On June 23, the date of the 
actual maximum discharge, it had fallen 1.3 foot. To avoid the anomalous effect 
of these crevasses, a date prior to their exercising any perceptible influence, for 
instance, April 30, ought to selected for the primitive stage in the computa- 
tion. Applying the formulae to this stage, we find that to discharge 
1,188,000 cubic feet per second, (the actual maximum discharge,) the 
river must rise 3 feet; and to discharge 1,406,000 cubic feet pei* second, 
(the maximum discharge with perfected levees,) it must rise 10 feet. But 
oa April 30 the river stood 0.5 of a foot below tfie highest point attained 
ia 1858, (April 8.) Deducting this amount, and adding 0.3 of a foot for esti- 
mated rise subsequent to date of maximum discharge, we have for the elevation 
above high water of 1858, due to the actual discharge unaffected by the local 
crevasses, 2.8 feet ; and for that due to the discharge which would have occurred 
with a perfected levee system, 9.8 feet. 

The computation for Donaldsonville . — Donaldsonville is the next point for 
consideration. Plate XVII indicates that the two crevasses below the town 
(Nos. 44 and 45) increased the slope of the river, and materially lowered the 
surface. To avoid this anomalous influence, it is necessary to select for the 
primitive stage a date prior to its existence, say May 2. At this time the river 
was 0.9 of a foot below high water of 1858, and the discharge was identical with 
that at the same stand in 1851. Applying the formulae, we find that to dis- 
charge 1,197,000 cubic feet per second, (actual maximum discharge,) the river 
must rise 1 foot; and to discharge 1,297,000 cubic feet per second, (maximum 
(lischarge with perfected levees,) it must rise 2.8 feet. Adding 0.3 of a foot for 
probable risei subsequent to the date of maximum discharge, and deduetinj^ 0.9 
'»f a foot for the depression of the primitive stand below high water of 185S, we 
liave 0.4 and 2.2 feet for the respective heights which the river would have at- 
tained above the actual high-water level of 1858, supposing these discharges to 
liave been unaffected by the local influence of the two crevasses. The former 
number fixes the amount by which the river was lowered at the date of max- 
imum discharge (May 31) by the influence of these two crevasses; since, instead 
of being 0.4 of a foot above the actual high water of 1858, it was at this date 
0.9 of a foot below it. Hence the influence in question amounted to 0.4-4-0.9 = 
1.3 foot. • 

The comjmtation for Carroll ton. — At Oan^oUton the usual law of discharge 
^^ the river was affected far more than at Donflldsonville, as may be seen by 
inspecting plate ^XVII. The town is situated between the sites of the two* 
crevasses, and only a few thousand feet above that of the larger (Bell's.) To 
tha influence of this crevasse alone, then, is to be attributed the anomaly of a 
greater discharge when the river was falling than when it was rising. In order 
fo eliminate all errors, a date before the crevasses exercised any perceptible 
influence, and when the river discharge accorded with that at the same stand in 
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1S51, is to be selected for tbe primitive st«ige. April 15 fulfils these conditions. 
Tlie formulae indicate that, to carry off. 1,188,000 cubic feet per second, (actual 
maximum discharge,) the river tnu?t rise 1.2 foot; and to cany off 1,297,000 
cubic feet per second, (maximum discbarge with perfected levees,) it must rise 
2.6 feet. Adding 0.3 of a foot for probable rise subsequent to date of maximum 
discharge, and deducting 0.5 of a foot, (stand of river on April 15 below actual 
high water of 1858,) we have, for the increase in height above the actual high- 
water level of 1858, in the two cases, 1 and 2.4 feet respectively. The depres- 
sion occasioned by the crevasse at the date of maximum discharge in the river 
(May 29) is equal to the former number increased by the actual stand of the 
river at that date below high water of 1858, i.e. to 1.0-f 0.7=#1.7 foot. 

Results of the several computations, with data. — The following table exhibits 
the data above indicated for all the localities under consideration, and the results 
of the computations based upon them : 

Effect that would have been produced upon the flood of 1858 if the levee system 

had been perfected. 





Date. 


Primitive gtanddf river. 


11 
IM 

7^ 


1 


1^^^ 
^"H^ 


Lociiiity. 


es 

|i 

is" 
1 

Feet. 
0.2 

12.1 
2.9 
3.5 
0.3 
0.5 
0. 1 
0.0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.9 
0.6 


e 


«/ 


w, 


Vf 


Q. 




OolumbuH 

Memphis 

Memphis 

Helena 

Napoleon 

Lake Providence 

Vicksburg 

Natchez 

Red River land'g 
Baton Rouge . . . 
Donnldsonville - 
Carrollton 


June 18, 1858 
Apr. 18, 1850 
May 19, 18,58 
May 3,1858 
June 22, 1858 
Apr. 30. 1858 
June 24, 1858 
June 25,1858 
May 22.1858 
May 17, 1858 
May 2.1858 
Apr. 15, 1858 


Feet. 
46.4 
25.0 
34.2 
43.5 
44.7 
4.3.5 
48.2 
51.5 
43.2 
34.1 
25.8 
14.5 


Sq.feet. 
166,000 
138, 400 
166,860 
191, 520 
211,000 
200,210 
177, 000 
227,000 
239,000 
190, 440 
196,280 
183, 090 


Ftet. 
2,237 
2,875 
3,110 
4,080 
3, 229 
3, 580 
2,700 
4,540 
3,616 
2,800 
3,100 
2,378 


Feet. 
2,280 
2,900 
3,135 
4,117 
3, 300 
3, 659 
2,740 
4,590 
3,654 
2,824 
3,127 
2,415 


Cub. feet. 
1,403,000 
600,000 
1,010,000 
1, 077, 000 
1, 221, 000 
1, 100, 000 
1, 245, 000 
1, 239, 000 
1,221,000 
1, 203, 000 
1, 148, 000 
1, 105, 000 


<Cub.feet. 
1,478,000 
1, 380, 000 
1,380,000 
1, 369. 000 
1,418,000 
1, 406, 000 
1, 430, 000 
1, 424, 000 
1,338,000 
1, a38, 000 
1,297,000 
1, 297, 000 


Feet. 
1.8 

17.0 
7.9 
7.4 
6.9 

10.0 

•3.8 
4.6 
3.2 
2.7 
2.8 
2.6 


Feet. 
1.8 

I 6.5 

3.9 
6.i) 
9.8 
3.8 
4.6 
3.-2 
2. 7 
2.2 
2.4 



These results to be tested. — The last column of this table shows the increase 
in height to which the flood of 1858 would have gained, if the river below Cape 
Girardeau had been confined to its proper channel. As alreadjp seen, each 
number in it is the result of a careful analysis of the local problem The inves- 
tigation, however, is too important to be brought to a close without exhausting 
every possible check upon the accuracy of the determinations. One further test 
can be applied. 

Outline of this test. — The second test of the new formulae (see Chapter V) 
establishes that their indications accord perfectly with the actual flood conditions 
existing in the four grand divisions of the Lower Mississippi ; namely, that between 
the Ohio and the Arkansas; that between the Arkansas and the Red; that be- 
tween the Red and Bayofl La Fourche; and that between Bayou Fourche 
and Fort St. Philip. The increase in flood height given in the last 
table determines the new mean ditnensions of cross-section, and the new mean 
•slope in each of these divisions. These quantities being known, the new maxi- 
mum discharge can be computed by the formulae. If this quantity accords with 
that derived from the new njaximum discharges at the several Localities, the ex- 
actness of the local determination, of the new flood heights will receive the 
strongest possible confirmation since the new condition of the river will thin 
be shown to harmonize with the laws which govern it in its pi*esent condition. 
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Numerical values of the quantities entering the computation, and its results. — 
The application of tbie test is simple. .The increase ia the area is found by 
multiplying the width between banks *by the mean increase in flood height. 
The latter quantity is faund by dividing, by the total distance included in 
the division under consideration, the sum of the products of the mean increase 
of height between consecutive stations into the distance between them. The 
width, of coarse, undergoes no variation. The perimeter is assumed to remain 
unchanged, in order to allow, approximately, for the inconsiderable discharge 
which takes place between the edge of the natural bank and the levee. The 
Bin.^ « is a constant quantity for each division. The new fall in water surface 
to be used in computing the new mean velocity is found by deducting the effect 
of bends from the pmsent fall, increased by the new rise at the upper extremity 
of the division under consideration, and diminished by that at the lower. The 
real mean discharge to be compared with that computed by these data is derived 
from the new maximum discharge at each station, in the manner just described 
for deducing the mean increase in flood height in the several divisions. 

The only explanations required for the local application of this general pro- 
cess are the following : The distance from Columbus to Memphis is 225 miles, 
or about double that between the other stations. Most of the surplus discharge 
in floods escapes into the swamps above a point midway between these two locali- 
ties. The increase in flood height at this point, produced by confining the entire 
discharge to the channel, must then be about the same as at Memphis, i.e. 6.5 
feet. Again, midway between Helena and Napoleon, the increased height of 
the flood level must be greater than at the latter of these places, on account of 
the influence exerted by the White river bottom lands. A comparison of the 
amount of crevasse water which escaped into these swan\p8, with that which 
returned by the White and Arkansas rivers in 1858, indicates that this increase 
is about two feet greater than at Napoleon, i.e, about nine feet. These numbers 
have been used in computing the mean increased height of the flood level between 
the Ohio and Arkansas rivers. In computing the new mean discharge below 
Red river. Bayou Plaquemine has been assumed to discharge 10,000, and Bayou 
La Fourche 3,000, cubic feet per second more than in the flood of 1858, on ac- 
count of the increased rise of the Mississippi at their upper mouths. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits these data and the results of the computations : 
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Feet. 


Sq. Jeet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


Cubic feet. 


Cubic feet. 


Cubic feet. 


OMo to Arkansas 


408.0 


47.33 


5.7 


217,000, 4,470; 4,510 


156.91 1,409,000 


1, 399, 000 


+ 10,000 


Arkanww to Red 


373.0 


56.50 


6.1 


224, 000, 4, 080 


4,115 


115.7 1,420,000 


1, 434, 000 


—14, 000 


Red to La Fourche . . . 


122.6 


15.39 


2.9 


209,000 3,000 


3,035 


23. H, 1, 327, 000 


1, 321, 000 


+ 6,000 


La Fourche to Fort St 








1 




• 






Philio 


156.0 


21.60 


1.8 


204,000 2.47C 


2,51C 


22.7 1-284.00C 


1, 269, 000 


+15, 000 

















Fulness and truth of this determination of the proper heights for the levees, — 
The differences in the last column are so small as to render it certain that thte 
great problem of protection against inundation has been solved. The increased 
height to which this standard flood would have risen, had the levee system been per- 
fected, has been fixed by the local analysis at so many points as to furnish all 
the practical information needed for adjusting the proper local heights of the 
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levees. The new dimeD&ions and slope thus determined for the river prove to 
be almost identically those required to carry off the increased discharge. For 
this flood, then, the question is settled. But it has also been shown that the 
maximum discharge with perfected levees would have been as great in this flood 
as in any preceding one of which we have records. The true heights which 
ought to be given to the levees, in order to insure the present protection of the 
whole alluvial valley of the Miesissippi, are thus established. 

2- Three general agencies which may hereafter affect the levee system. — ^Hav- 
ing thus disposed of the first division of this analysis of the levee system, we 
are now to consider the agencies which may hereafter affect its practicsd working. 
Three of a general character have been suggested. They are : First, the pro- 
longation of the delta into the gulf, which must elevate the water surface' near 
the mouth of the river; second, the increased cultivation of the valley, which 
may affect the discharge of the various tributaries, and hence that of the Mis- 
sissippi itself; third, the increased velocity of the current, which, by causing 
an excavation of the channel, may reduce the new high-water level. These 
agencies will be noticed in turn. 

The prolongation of the delta need not he dreaded.-^The subject of the pro- 
longation of the delta belongs properly to the next chapter, where it will be 
fully treated. Here it is sufficient to state that its rate of progress is so slow as 
to render its Effect upon the level of the water surface of the river inappreciable 
unless very long periods of time are considered. (See figure 1, plate IX.) It 
may, therefore, be neglected in estimating the heights now to be given to the 
levees. 

Effects of cultivation are in a measure compensatory, — ^The effects of culti- 
vation are in a measure compensatory. 

On forest ground, the effect is to drain lakes, ponds, marshes, bogs, and 
meadows, which served as reservoirs ; to render the surface smoother ; and thus 
to increase the rapidity of drainage and the heights of freshets. On the con- ^ 
trary, the removal of the matted undergrowth, and the softening of the earth, 
cause a greater quantity of rain to be absorbed ; and the exposure of the surface 
to the sun increases evaporation. There will be less snow on the ground in the 
spring to be melted by the rains brought by the warm southerly winds. Snow, 
however, will be melted much more rapidly in the spring. The removal of 
forests on mountains will tend to increase the aroount of rain by creating heated 
upward currents. In a prairie aountry, cultivation, 'by rendering the surface 
smoother and removing matted grass and roots, will increase the rapidity of 
drainage and absorption, and also of evaporation, because the soil will be more 
exposed to the sun, and earth is a better conductor of heat than vegetable mat- 
ter is. The growth of trees which cultivation produces on prairies will tend to 
increase the amount of rain by increasing the inequalities of the face of the 
country and of the temperature in air. 

Thus in forest, mountain, and prairie countries cultivation brings into exist- 
ence causes which tend some to increase and some to decrease the floods. It 
appears to be probable that the former will be the more powerful, and that the 
effect of cultivation will therefore be to render the floods greater and the low 
waters lower. 

As the progress of cultivation over the basins of the great tributaries of the 
Mississippi, however, is not made at uniform rates, its relative effects on the 
floods of those tributaries will be unequal,* and may tend either to increase or 

* The table on page 186 pives approximately the ntimber of acres of eaUivated land in the 
Mississippi basin, together with the approximate population, at intervals of ten years, com- 
mencing with IbOO. This cultivated land lies east of the 98th meridian west from Greenwich, 
and the area of that portion of the basin of the Mississippi which comprises it is 700,000 
square miles, or 448,000,000 acres. The annual downfall within those limits varies from 25 
to t)5 inches, the mean being about 40 inches. The larger portion of the increase of culti- 
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to decrease tlue floods of the Missusippi, according as the GontribiitionB are itras 
made more or less cotneideat. Very careful observations through the whole 
period of progress could alone furnish the means of detecting such changes. It 
cannot be said that any, until recently, have even bi^en attempted. The laws 
deduced from the operations of this survey have placed it in the power of any 
one to detezmine the influence of this disturbing agency in the future, by keep- 
ing correct records of the oscillations of the river, year after year, and compu- 
ting from them the mean annual and the flood discharges through long continu- 
ous periods of time. (See Chapter II.) 

Effect of the increased velocity of the river, — Lastly, the effect produced upon 
the bed by the incieased velocity due to the levees is to be considered* Several 
points require examination. 

The increased "velocity is of short duration. — 1. Levees can, of course, exert 
no influence except during the period when the river is above the level of its 
natural banks. With a view to give a general idea as to- the duration of this 
period in different parts of the river, the fallowing table has been prepared from 
the gauge records in Appendix B : 







Duration of Mississippi high water. 
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Water surface above level of natmal bank. * 


Locality. 


1849.* 


1850.* 


1851.* 


1852. 


1853. 


1864. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858.* 


1859.* 1860. 
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Columbns 


Feet. 
37.0 
31.3 
41.4 
41.6 
44.3 
40.0 
48.5 
43.0 
30.0 
27.0 
12.0 


Da^a. 


Days. 


Days. 


Days. 


Days. 


Days. 


Days. 


Dayt. 


Days. 


87 
100 
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Days. Days. 
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34 
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Napoleon 
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Natchez 
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Jied River landing. 

Baton Rouge 

Donaldaonviile . .. 
























31 

68 
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43 
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129 

J99 


123 3 


Carrollton 


220 


172 








114 49 












* Flood year. 

This table gives an exaggerated idea of the mean duration of the period dur- 
ing which the river is over its banks, since the records, excepting those of i)on- 
aldsonville and Carrollton, are mainly those of great flood years. At Carroll- 
ton the mean duration is about 100 days ; at DonAldsonville, about 50 days ; 
and at points higher up the river, still, less. 

The increased velority is partially balanced by the shorter duration of the 
hod period. — 2. The effects of levees are compensatory, for, while they in- 
crease the heights of floods, they diminish their duration^ as may be seen by 

nation has taken place in the prairie re^ons. The dense forests on the most fertile parts of 
the southern portion of the basin render the opening of cultivation there more difficult and 
expensive, and its rate of progress consequently slower. 

The table was prepared in the following manner : The population and number of acres of 
cultivated land in all the States and Territories lying wholly within the Mississippi basin 
^vere obtained from the census tables of 1850. It wa-s estimated that one- third of rennsyl- 
vania, four-fifths of Ohio, three-eighths of Virginia, and half the States of Mississiippi and 
Louisiana were included within the basin. These preportions of the population and cidtivated 
land of these States were tabulated with the population and cultivated land of those States 
and Territories lying wholly in the basin. In the same manner the population of the basin 
^vas found for every ten years from 3900 to 1860 inclusive. The number of acres of improved 
laud in any State at any time was found by multiplying its population at that time by the 
fatio of its population to the number of acres of improved land in 1860. Although the table 
is not strictly correct, yet it is the best that can be had without a very elaborate examination, 
^'hich the use to be made- of the table did not justify. It is sufficiently accurate for the sub- 
ject it is intended to illustrate : 
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€samining plate XVIII. It is, then, possible that the system may not increase 
the absolute excavatiag power exerted by the river upon its bed during the 
flood period ; since the increase of force may be balanced by the diminution in 
\U period of operation. 

The bed is composed of too hard a ?naterial to be rapidly abraded,— Z, The 
hard and permanent character of the bed of the river, already so often men- 
tioned, demonstrates that none but very gradual changes can occur in its level. 
If, then, the flood velocity is increased by the levees sufficiently to enable the 
river to enlarge its channel, this enlargement must be chiefly at the expense of 
the comparatively soft alluvial banks. The width, not the depth, will be in- 
creased.* It may be added, that wherever soundings have been made by the 
delta survey, at different times on the same lines, no change of area attributa- 
ble to a change of level of the bottom has ever been detected. 

The absolute increase of veiodty is slight. — 4. The increase in velocity, 
which will result from the extension of the levees, is not alarming, when com- 
pared with that which has already occurred. This is shown by the following 
table, which is based upon computations already made : 





Mean velocity per second of Mls- 
BiBsippi river in greatest floods. 


• * 

Division of river. 

— H 




•3 


1 

Si 


Obio to Arkansas 


Feet. 
6.07 
5.73 
5.58 
6.55 


Feet. 
6.15 
6.03 
6.00 
5.78 


Feet. 
6.49 


Arkansas to Red 


6. .34 


Red to La Forirche 


6.36 


La Fourche to head of passea 


6.29 







From this table, it appears that the mean velocity when greatest will only be 
about six per cent, greater than at present. The duration of the increase will 
be very brief. 

Arguments favoring the theory oi a change of bed to be now noticed. — 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that, in constructing the levees of 
tbe present day, no allowance should be made for any influence to be exerted by 
them upon the bed of the river. Before closing the subject, however, it may be 
Well to notice certain arguments which suggest a different conclusion. 

General misajjprehension respecting the effect of levees upon the Po. — The 
first is based upon an error of fact, which has been very generally propagated 
ypon the authority of a distinguished name, that of M. de Prony. This error 
is that the levees of the Po have raised the bed, and hence the surface, of that 
liver to an alarming extent. The statements made by M. de Prony respecting 

* To prove that the Mississippi has not ine»eased its width since the construction of levees, 
Mr. Bayley, in a published letter addressed to three members of the Senate of Louisiana. 
March 8, 1858, adduces the mean widths of Lakes St. John and Concordia, near Natchez, as 
Pleasured by Mr. William G. Waller (localities of measurements not stated,) and compares 
tliem with the mean width of the Mississippi below Red river (2513 feet,) as measured by the 
Senate committee in 1850. These lakes were formerly channels of the river, but had ceased 
to be such before the discovery of Louisiana. Their widths are respectively 2,640 feet and 
3,250 feet. The mean is 2,945 feet. The measurements of this survey show that the mean 
width between the Red and the Arkansas rivers (the division which formerly included these 
lakes) is now 4,080 feet. It is to be remarked, however, that no inferences can be drawn 
from comparisons of this kind, until much more elaborate measurements have been made 
than any now existing. 
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the Po at Ferrara (plate XIX,) upon information collected by Lim ia a brici 
visit to Italy, have beon shown to be entirely erroneous, by the Chevalier Lorn- 
bardini, in his memoir* upon the Changes in the Hydraulic Condition of the Po, 
published at Milan in 1S52. An exact translation of the language of tliia 
writer will be used wherever it can be conveniently quoted. He says; speaking 
of Cuvier: 

" In his celebrated discourse on the revolutions of the surface of the globe.f 
he expresses himself in the folio wiif^ manner : * Every one can see in Holland, 
and in Italy, with what rapidity the Rhine, the Po, and the Arno, now that 
they are enclosed by levees, elevate their beds : to what extent their mouths 
advance into the sea, forming long promontories on the coasts ; and can judge 
from these facts how few centuries it has required for these streams to deposit 
the low plains through which they flow at the present time.' • * 

"* My learned associate at the Institute, M. de Pro ny, inspector general of 
roads and bridges, has communicated to me information exceedingly valuable 
as explaining the changes that have taken place in the shores of the Adriatic.^ 
Having been commissioned by the government to ascertain what remedies 
uhould be applied to prevent the devastations caused by the floods of the Po, 
he states that this river, since the construction of the dikes, has elevated its bed 
to such a degree that the surface of the river is now higher than the roofs of 
the houses in Ferrara^ while, at the same time, its alluvion has advanced into 
the sea with such rapidity that, on comparing the ancient charts with the present, 
it is found that the river has gained more than 6,000 toises since 1604 ; which 
is equal to 150 or ISO feet, and in some places 200 feet (French measure.) per 
year. Both the Adige and Po are at this day higher than all the country 
which lies between them ; and it is only by opening new beds for them in the 
soil which they formerly deposited, that the disasters which are ifow threatened 
can be averted.' 

"Most of the books which have been published on the other side of the 
mountains, on physical geography, geology, hydrography, and hydraulics, 
have repeated the same statements with regard to the Po ; and, when discussing 
projects for embanking rivers, have pointed to the solitary example of this river 
to warn others from following the same plan. 

• * * :|c * * :ir 

" In some of my works I have confirmed the observations of de Prony touch- 
ing the advancement of the alluvion of the Po into the sea, but at the same 
time have succeeded in showing the errors of his statements with regard to the 
rising of the bed of the Po, both in respect to its progress and its elevation, 
compared with that of the adjacent country. But in his report, the Po and the 
Adige are represented to be in nearly the same condition, and the evil is as- 
serted to be so far advanced as to leave no remedy but that of excavating new 
channels. 

" The engineer Baumgarten, who was charged with the direction of the im- 
provements of the river Rhine on the French frontier, passing through Milan 
in 1844, requested me to communicate 'to him some facts which should demon- 
strate the errors of de Prony, at least as far as they were stated by Cuvier. I 
sent them to him in a letter, which he published in connection with an extract 
from my writings on the rivers of Loinbardy, in vol. XTII (1847) of the An- 
nales des Pouts et Chaussees of France. In that letter I promised to submit 
to him some other, facts concerning the territory and city of Ferrara, which I 
have not been able to do, owing to the cares of my official duties. Since then 

* Dei Cangiamenfci cui Soggiacque I'ldraulica Condizione del Po, nel Territorio di Fer- 
rara. 

t Paris, 1830; page 150. 

t In a not© from the extract from the researches of M. de Prony on the hydraulic system 
of Italy. 
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ftere having been forwarded to me a letter from M. Minard,* inspector general 
ijI professor of construction in the school of the corps of Fonts et Chaussees 
jf France, one whom I hold in high esteem, wherein I have bten asked to 
muh the information 1 had promised touching a subject which they wish to 
iamiue thoroughly, and upon which they entertain some differences of opinion, 
fiiave prepared myself, not only by a collection of the facts, but by an exam- 
Dation of them, accompanied by reasonings, which were necessary in order to 
lemonstrate the truth." ^ 

M. Lombardini then demonstrates, by reference to historical records and 
acient maps, that the distance to the sea (plate XIX) from Stellata — the an- 
ient point of bifurcation, sixteen miles above Ferrara — by the present course 
ftlie river is six miles shorter than it was in 1152, as stated in the reference 
obis works in that part of this chapter in which outlets are treated ; and, con- 
equently, that the surface of the river at that point could not have been ele- 
cted since that day by the prolongation of the Po. Next, he proves by 
iiVrences to the foundations of flood gates, that the extreme low- water surface 
f the river has not changed sensibly in more than two centuries, and, conse- 
inently, that the bottom of the river has not been elevated during that time, 
tllhough local changes in the bottom have taken place. . Then, by means of 
aretul levellings, he shows that the high- water mark of 1839, (the greatest 
i')od known,) if transferred by the measured slope, from Ponte Lagoscuro — on 
ht' bank of the Po, three miles east of Ferrara — to Stellata, and thence to Fer- 
ara by the old course of the river, will be three feet below the surface of the 
flicieat embankment of the Po, and five feet above the ancient natural bank. 
-he palace in Ferrara is about 1,(»00 feet distant from the edge of the natural 
^auk, and the ground there is lower than on the river shore. Referred to this 
reality, the flood of 1839 is ten feet above the pavement, and 2 5 feet lower 
iian the actual high-water line at Ponte Lagoscuro. An hydrometer is erected 
t^ear that locality, with the high-water marks of several years upon it. At 
Ponte Lagoscuro, the levees are nearly thirty feet high. Before the crevasse 
^fFicarolo, this locality formed part of a great swamp or lake, and the lowest 
[art of the ground back from the river is but two feet above the low-water 
ueof the river. The name Lagoscuro (dark lake) refers to its ancient con- 
iim. The range of the Po at this point is about twenty-eight feet; its mean 
-pth at low wat»^r is three feet. 

-^1. Lombardini also establishes that the regular increase 8f height (3.3 feet) 
^at has taken place in the floods during the last century and a half has been 
iiused by the gradual perfection of the levee system, by which crevasses 
'ive been constantly diminiphed in number, the country has been more and 
^ore effectually protected against overflow, and the volume of the river in 
^t>d3 has been constantly increased^ The prolongation of the Po, as ascertained 
'y M. de Prony, was from A. D. 1^0 to A. D. 1600 at the rate of 81.5 feet per 
!' av ; from A. D. 1600 to the present century, at the rate of 227 feet per 
'(?Hr. But this is likewise shown by M. Lombardini to be erroneous, and 
^ luive arisen from the conclusion of 'Mm de Prony that, in a century after 
'le occurrence of the crevasse of Ficarolo, the Ferrarese branch of the Po was 
nnrely closed, and that the G-rande wa^ the sole channel. This really did not 
^■curmitil A. 1). 1600 instead of A. D. 1300 ; and the rate of progress from A. D. 
'^00 to the present day is merely one-fifth greater than formerly. This in- 
^'tased rate of prolongation is attributed to the greater volume which now 
caches the sea, owing to the improved condition of the levees, and to the 

*Elsewhi<re M. Lombardini says: "In the letter of M. Minard, he speaks of the first floor 
Dd uot «)f the roofs of the houses in Ferrara. It wouTd seem that the exaggeration is due rather 
^^'uvier, and was not to be found in the text of de Prony, with which I am unacquainted, 
'^*i from which the former published a solitary fragment." 

I'lie memoir of M.«de Prony is not to be found in the library of the British museum nor 
^ ilie Biblioth^que Franyaise, Paris ; probably it was never published. 
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greater quantity of earthy matter brought down from the mountain sides em 
the forests have been cut down. An additional cause has been also Buggeste 
namely, that this denudation of the mountains has likewise sensibly chang( 
the meteorological conditions of the basin of the Po. 

M. Lombardini further shows that the bed of the Po is nowhere above t jj 
level of the adjacent country, although it passes through and adjacent to 1 * 
grounds, formerly swamps, and lakes, which' are now wholly or partial! 
drained. « ! 

The slope of the Adige in its lower trunk is three times greater than that J 
the Po. In prolonging itself through these swamps and lakes, ita Ked w^ 
formed in its own deposit, just as the passes of the Mississippi are now forme 
in the deposit of that river. The bottom of these swamps and lakes is no 
dry ground, and is in some places lower than the deposit formed upon it, : 
which the bed of the Adige lies. 

It is hoped that these researches of M. Lombardini will remove the appr 
hensions that may have been excited by M. de Prony respecting the injurioi 
consequences of levees. I 

Same upon the Rhine. — Upon the Rhine the subject has been less elaboratell 
examined; but in 1850 the observations upon the hydrometers at Keula^ 
Emmerich, Doorenberg, (near the first division of the river,) and Arnheim, ei 
tending over a period of eighty years, from 1772 to 1849, were published und^ 
the authority of the government. The tables and notes, or memoir, acconi 
panying them were prepared for publication by M. I. Gr. W. Pijnje, hydraulj 
engineer, in the service of the government. These observations prove th^ 
there has been no change at the localities of the hydrometerd in that period ii 
the level either of the flood or of the low water, or of the mean yearly stand of th 
river. 

Fallacy of the argument based upon comparing high-water marks. — Thi 
second argument in support of the theory that levees aflPect the bed of the rive 
is advanced by Professor Forshey in a memoir upon the physics of the Mis 
sissippi, published in 1850. It is based upon a comparison of the mean hig] 
wafers at Carroll ton (transferred from Vidalia) during periods of ten years eacb 
fiom 1817 to 1846. The resulting mean of the second decennial period beiijj 
four inches lower than the mean of the first period, and that of the third si: 
inches less than thjt.of the first, Professor Forshey attributed these results ti 
the levees, which he states did not exist to any considerable extent above Vi 
dalia previous to 1827, but were in full operation for a long distance above an< 
below that point after 1837. To show that this result was accidental, the fol 
lowing table of high waters at CarroUton (those previous to 1847 being deduce( 
from the observations at Vidalia, used by Professor Forshey) for every yeal 
from 1811 to 1860, arranged in series of ten years each, has been prepared : 
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By comparing the means of the periods, we see that the greatest was that 
from 184d to 1850, or after the levees were "in fall operation a long distance 
above and below Vidalia," and the least, that from 1850 to 1860. But the de- 
cennial period from 1850 to 1860 is remarkable for three years of very low 
vater ; the high water of 1855 being nearly twenty-five per cent, lower than 
we lowest high water during the ^^y years considered. This obviously exerts 
an undue influence on the mean result. Omitting that year, we find that \he 
period of lowest high water is from 1830 4o 1840, before the levees were "in 
full operation a long distance above and below Yidalia." 

Ag^n, if the high waters are arranged in sets of ten years, beginning with 
1815 and extending to 1855, we have four complete decades. By this arrange- 
ment, the period of highest water is from 1845 to 1855, or after the levees were 
•in full operation ;" and the lowest high water is from 1825 to 1835, or before 
ihey were "in full operation ;" results indicating an effect precisely contrary to 
that attributed to the levees by Professor Forshey. 

The fact is, that to determine tlie question whether levees elevate or depress the 
larface of the river, by comparing the high waters of several years, it must 
irst be ascertained that the quantity of water passing in each year was the same. 
This quantity msiy be affected in two ways. First, the quaatity passing down 
;he whole river may be less. Second, local causes may depress the surface in 
one year, when the supply at the point of observation is the same. Such local 
causes are cut-offs, crevasses, and the varying condition of natural outlets and 
affluents below the point of observation. All variations due to these sources 
must be eliminated before the table is in proper condition for use. 

Many of the high waters in the preceding table are largely affected by 
crevasses. The data for their correction exist in some cases, but not in all. 
The corrections have not therefore been made, nor can any reliable conclusions 
be drawn from such observations, until all errors have been eliminated. 

Moreover, it is a fundamental principle in observations of a series of facts 
from which laws are to be deduced or mean final results obtained, to continue 
the observations until the mean is not affected by any single observation, how- 
ever largely differing from the mean. Since the omission of 1855 chauges 
materially the mean of the period from 1850 to 1860, it is evident that periods 
•f ten years are not sufficiently long to give a proper mean, even if all errors 
are eliminated and the high water marks of equal discharges alone are used. 

Fallacy of the argument based upon the existence of high natural banks in the 
idta. — Another argument to prove that in floods the surface of the Mississippi 
ioes not rise any higher now than it did before levees were built, is bast?d upon 
the statement that there are points where the natural banks have never been 
overflowed within the recollection of any one living. The natural bank at 
Algiers has been referred to as a well known instance, and will be taken as a 
type of these cases. It was visited by the parties of this survey in 1858 — on 
one occasion on May 15th. *At that date, earth had been shovelled up at the 
highest point, opposite the Belleville foundry, for the space of 100 feet, to pre- 
vent overflow. The ground along the river front in this vicinity had evidently 
been disturbed at different times. It is used for ship-yards. According to the 
levellings of the delta survey, the ground, where apparently undisturbed, vas 
0.3 of a foot below the high water of 1858. This shows the natural bank there 
to be nearly on the the level of the highest floods. But it is a sufficient answer 
to the conclusions that have beendbased upon that fact, to state that there never 
has been a flood since levees were built, without the occurrence of a large num- 
ber of crevasses below Red river, and, consequently, that the full volume of a 
flood has never yet passed New Orleans. These crevasses may reduce the sur- 
face of the river as low as, if not lower than, it would have been« if the natural 
banks existed in their original, unleveed condition ; for the mean level of the 
iiaturaj)[ bank, where the levee system has been in operation for many years, 
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must from constant caving be lower than it was originally. It may also be 
added that the enlargement of the bayous Atchafalaya and Plaquemine, since 
the construction of levees, is a well estjiblished fact. This enlargement as cou- 
tributed to depress the floods at New Orleans. 

The agencies enumerated are practically unimportxtnt in estimating the height 
qftJie levees. — These various consid.erations show that by none of the agencies 
enuinerated will the heights of the floods be affected to such a degree as to be 
of practical importance in estimating the dimensions to be given to the levees of 
the present day. 

RECOMMBNDATIOXS, 

An organized levee system must he depended upon for protection against jioods in 
the Mississippi valley. — The preceding discussion of the different plans of protec- 
tion has been so elaborate and the conclusions adopted have been so well estab- 
lished, that little remains to be said under the head of recommendations. It has 
been demonstrated that no advantage can be derived either from diverting tribu- 
taries or constructing reservoirs, and that the plans of cut-off^, and of new or en- 
larged outlets to the gulf, are too costly and too dangerous to be attempted. The 
plan of levees, on the contrary, which has always recommended itself by its 
simplicity and its direct repayment of investments, may be relied upon for pro- 
tecting all the alluvial bottom lands liable to inundation below Cape Girardeau. 
The works, it is true, will be extensive and costly, and will exact much more 
u^iity of action than has thus far been attained. The recent legislation of 
Mississippi in organizing a judicious State system of operations, however, shows 
that the necessity of more concert is beginning to be understood. When each 
of the other States adopts a similar plan, and all unite in a general system, so 
far as may be requisite for the perfection of each part, the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi may be protected against inundation. 

Proper heights to he given to the levees, — To secure this end in the most 
economical manner, the operations of this survey indicate that levees should be 
constructed. Near the mouth of the Ohio, they should be made about 3 feet 
above the actual high water level of 1858, which has been selected as the plane 
of reference, because more unvarying than the surface of the ground. The 
height above this level should be gradually increased to about 7 feet at Osceola. 
Thence to Helena, the latter height .should be maintained. Thence to Island 
71, the height should be gradually increased to 10 feet. Thence to the vicinity 
of Napoleon, it may be gradually reduced to 8 feet. Thence to Lake Providence, 
it mu8t be gradually increased to 1 1 feet. Thence to the mouth of the Yazoo, 
it may be gradually reduced to about 6 feet, and should be thus naaint^ined to 
Bed River landing. Between that locality and Baton Rouge, it should be kept 
uniformly about 4 feet, and below Baton Rouge about 3 feet. . If the water 
mark of 1858 be unknown at any locality, it iftay be reduced to any well 
determined local mark by the table in Chapter II. The above estimate is ex- 
clusive of settling, and allows about a foot for possible rise above the height 
necessary for restraining the flood of 1858. 

It should be remarked that these heights are based upon the supposition of 
ahsolutr security, so far as its conditions can be ascertained. In building the 
levees, it may be more economical to incur certain risks of inundation than to 
expend so large an amount at once in the construction of levees. Thus for the 
region above the mouth of the St. Francis river the flood of 1858 far exceeded 
any other of which we have records, except that of 1815. The data presented 
and the principles so fully elaborated in this report will render it easy for the 
engineers in charge of the work of construction to decide what degree of pro- 
tection it is economical to secure. It should be remarked, however, that below 
the upper limit of the influence of the Arkansas and White rivers, it will be un- 
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safe to make any material rednctlon in the above heigbts of the leveeSi computed 
with reference to restraining the flood of 1858. 

An outlet near Lake Providence may he advisable. — It will be noticed that 
near Lake Providence the levees must be constructed of enormous height to 
restrain the floods. It maj, therefore, be well to reduce them by constructing, 
near that town, an outlet leading to Bayou Tensas and Black river. Its 
capacity should not exceed 100,000 cubic feet per second, a volume which might 
be made to pass off through the natural drains of the Tensas swamp without 
producing serious inundation. Those drains have always discharged a large 
amount of crevaase* water in the great flood years, and may. be depended upon 
for sensibly relieviug the river in that vicinity. Abstracting 100,000 cubic feet 
per second at that point would reduce the river flood three feet throughout that 
part of the region between Napoleon and Vicksburg which it is most difficult to 
protect, and would thus materially reduce the cost of the levees and the danger 
of crevasses. Before undertaking the project, however, extensive borings should 
be made to ascertain the character of the substrata. Unless a solid bed of clay 
should be found at a moderate depth, the outlet should not be undertaken, lest it 
might become too large for the safety of the region bordering upon Bayou Ten- 
sas and Black river. Under any circumstances, it would be an injury, rather 
than a beuelit, to the country below Red River landing (see discussion of flood 
of 1851,) and in the event of coincident floods in the Mississippi and Red rivers, 
it would be disastrous to the lower part of the Tensas and to the Black river 
country. 

Cross-section and mode of construction of levees. — With reference to the proper 
cross-section of the levees, and the mode of constructing them, it may be remarked 
that the dimensions adopted by the State of Mississippi appear to be excessive, 
except where the soil has but little coh'esiou and is very permeable. The arefi 
of the cross- section of these levees is from one-half to one- third greater than the 
area of cross-section of the dikes of Europe* in soil of the same consistency and 

* The French dikes on the Ehine in that part of its course lying between the Black Forest 
ind the Vofeges mountains, where the height is 7 feet, hav^ a width of 10 feet, the slope to- 
nard the river bein^ 2 to 1, and toward the land 1.5 to J. When the height exceeds 7 lieot, 
the width is increased by a banquette on each side. The area of cross-section of this dike, 
1 feet hi^h, is 154 square feet ; the area of cross-section of a levee of the State of Mississippi, 
of that height, is 252 square'feet. 

The dikes of the Rhine in Holland, when near the river bank and when used for the road, 
Wve a width of 20 feet on top, when 16 feet high*, a slope of 3 to 1 on the river side, and a 
»lope of 1.5 to 1 on the land side. The outer slope, when exposed to running ice, is pro- 
tected by a revetment of brick or 'fascines. When the dike is not near the river bank and 
js not used as a road, the width is only 6.5 feet. The area of cross-section of the first dike 
is 900 square feet ; of the second, 640 square feet ; a levee of the State of Mississippi, of the 
lame height, would have an area of cross-section of 1,230 square feet. 

The dikes on the Po (those of the Adige have similar dimensions) are 2.5 feet above the 
iiighest flood mar^ ; usually the width is equal to the height, and the slope of the sides is 2 
to 1. When the soil is permeable, they are reinforced at the height of the mean ^oods (10 
ieet below the top of the dike) hy a banquette, whose width is 20 feet when the height is 20 feet 
or over. The area of cross-section of Uiis dike is 1,400 square feet ; a levee of the State of 
Mississippi, of the same height, would have an area of cross-section of 1,800 square feet. 
Where the soil is very sandy and has but little cohesion, the dikes of the Po, when 20 feet 
iiigh and over, have a width at top of 26 feet, two banquettes of 20 feet width, an outside 
slope of 3 to 1 , and and inside slope of 2 to 1. The area of cross-section of this dikoy 20 feet 
liigh, is 1,840 square feet ; a levee of the State of Mississippi, of the same height, would have 
an area qj' cross -section of 1 , 800 square feet. The river roads are usually upon the levees or 
tbe banquette. 

The average heigh* of the dikes on the Vistula is 20 feet. The top of the dike is from 2 
to 3 feet above the highest flood ; the thickness at top is 15 feet, or three-fourths of the height, 
and the slopes 3 to 1 and 2 to 1 . The area of cross-section of such a dike is 1,300 square feet ; 
a levee of the State of Mississippi, of the same height, would have an area of cross-section of 
1,8U0 square feet. 

The highest dike on the Vistula is 28 feet in height. It has a width at top of 18 feet, and 
an area of cross-section of 2,460 square feet. . A levee of the State of Mississippi, of tl^e same 
lieight,^ouId have an area of cross-section of 2,660 square feet. 

The aimensions and forms of the crois- sections of these dikes are shown on plate XVIII. 

13 
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penneability. (See plate XVIII.) Experience haa proved the latter to hi 
Bufficiently strong. The dikes of Europe, in localities where the soil is loose 
and sandy, have about the same area of cross-section as the levees of the State 
of Mississippi. The additional cost resnlting from these excessive dimension t 
becomes important when the height is great ; and except where the soil is verj? 
porous and sandy, they may be reduced, and proportions adopted similar to the 
following: that is — the ^idth at top equal to the height — the outer slope 3 to 1— 
and the inner slope 2 to 1. These dimensions being used, the cost will be dimin 
ished about one-fourth. 

The mode of constructing the levees of the St«te of Mississippi (see Chaptei 
II) is admirable. Many good hints upon this subject may also be found in t 
treatise upon levees • published by Mr, W. Hewson in 1860. 

Approximate estimate of the cost of a perfected levee system, — Although nc 
precise estimate of the cost of perfecting the levee system can be made until exact 
surveys are extended throughout the entire alluvial region, an approximatior 
t^ill be attempted in order to show that the expense of securing this country) 
against inundation is not large, in comparison with the interests to be protected 
and the advantages to be gained by the execution of the work. 

The dimensions of cross-section just proposed for levees, and the ruTes of con- 
struction adopted by the State of Mississippi, will be taken as the basis of thie 
estimate. Experience has shown that 105 miles of this levee — including about 
4,000,000 cubic yards of new embankment (after allowing one-sixth for settling] 
500 acres of ploughing and clearing, and the salaries of the engineers — can be 

gsrfected in six months at a cost of 20.35 cents per cubic yard. (Report oi 
tate Engineer, June 18, i860.) This accords with the reported prices in othei 
States, and the sum of 20 cents per cubjc yard will therefore be adopted. Thd 
high water of 1858 will be assumed to be 4 feet above the level of the natural 
bank from the Ohio to Red river, and 3.5 feet above it below the latter point. 
The height of the present levees, assumed to be continuous, will be taken at 
4.5 feet, except on the front of Yazoo bottom, where the new State levees wil 
be supposed to be completed to the proposed height, (about 10 feet.) The cross- 
section of the present levees above Red river (except the Yazoo bottom levees 
will be assumed to be the same as that measured between Red river and Car- 
rollton (Chapter II,) or 38 square feet. 

.It will first bo supposed that no levees exists and the cost of constructing 
them with the proper dimeiisions to' secure the country against inundation will 
be computed. The cubical contents of the present levees under the conditions 
above assumed will then be given. What ought to be their cubical contents 
with their present heights will next be presented. In each of these cases, th4 
levees will be supposed to extend from the mouth of the Ohio to the head ol 
Yazoo bottom on the right bank ; thence to the mouth of Yazoo river on both 
banks ; thence to Red River landing on the right bank, and in detached por 
tions equivalent to half this distance on the left bank ; thence to Baton Roug^ 
on the right bank ; thence to Fort St. Philip on both banks. To perfect th^ 
system of protection, levees must be extended up the swamp rivers, but thi 
information necessary for the determination of their extent and cost has not been 
obtained. 



* Principles aud Practice of Embauking Land from River Floods as implied to Levees of th^ 
Hississippi. New York, 1860. 
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This table shows that the additional snm which ought to have been expended 
upon the existing levees, in order to give them a proper cross-section with then 
present height, is about two millions of dollars, fevery engineer who has writ' 
ten upon the subject declares that the embankments are entirely too weak, and 
tl^^s opinion is fully sustained both by theory and by experience. Whenever 
the river rises 3 feet above the level of the natural bank, disastrous crevasses 
occur. 

The table further shows that the total cost 6f protecting the alluvial region 
against inundation, provided there were no levees in existence, would be aboul 
twenty-six millions of dollars, and that the coBt of bringing the present levees 
from their assumed dimensions to this state of perfection would be about seven" 
teen millions of dollars. It is probable that this sum does not largely exceed the 
amount which has actually l)een spent in labortive attempts to solve practically 
the great problem of protection against overflow. 

Advantages of a levee system. — It may be well to exhibit, in connection witi 
this approximate estimate of the cost of leveeing the alluvial region, the exteal 
and probable value of the lands which, thas protected from overflow, will be 
rendered available for cultivation. The area of those lands from Cape Girardeau 
to Red river is 19,450 square miles. It may be assumed that one-half of tLifi 
area will be rendered cultivable, and as its value per acre may be set down a1 
25 dollars, the total will amount to 160,000,000 dollars. The area of the alluvial 
land under cultivation below the mouth of Red river is not less than l,OOO,O0( 
acres, which, at 100 dollars per acre (by no means an extravagant estimate,' 
gives 100,000,000 dollars for the value of the plantations in that section, juaking 
a total value of 260,000,000 dollars for the land that will be rendered perpetuallj 
cultivable by the expenditure of 17;000,000 of dollars. 

There is another aspect under which this part of the subject may be presented 
The number of acres thus protected is 7,000,000. Each acre of alluvil lane 
will produce one bale of cotton, worth, on the average, 45 dollars. We tha 
have, for the value of the annual product of the alluvial lands, 315,000,000 dol 
lars. The loss in the Tensas bottom, from the flood of 1850, furnishes ai 
instance of the injuries resulting from inundation. It was estimated that tli( 
loss thus occasioned exceeded five millions of dollars. 

'Practvial importance of a continued and careful system of observations, — Ii 
concluding these recommendations, it may be added that the importance of pre 
serving accurate registers of all the oscillations of the river, and especially o 
securing careful record© of all facts respecting the great floods, cannot be to( 
strongly urged upon engineers charged with the construction of these works 
By the aid of the tables already given and the principles laid down, such records 
if sufficiently extensive, may be made to test the correctness of the practical con 
elusions announced in this report respecting the levee system as applied to thi 
alluvial region of the Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER VIL ' 

DELTA OF THE MISSISSIPPL 

Boundaries of the delta. — Its area and character. — Outlet hayons. — Dimensions and discharge 
of Bayou La Fourche. — Its levees and their increasing height. — This phenomenon nej^er 
yet explained. — ^True explanation. — Proper height to be given to the levees. — Speculations 
as to the original character of the outlet hayous. — Characteristics of an original outlet 
illustrated by Bayou Teche. — Two suppositions to ejoplain the present character of the out- 
let bayous. — Speculative geology of tne delta. — Hills. — Mounds, ancient and modern. — 
Shell mounds and strata.— rProlongation of the mouth of the Mississippi. — The original 
mouth was probably near Plaquemine. — ^Ancient depth of the gulf in this vicinity. — Proba- 
ble age of the delta. — Future advance. — Changes which may have occurred in the condi- 
tion of the Mississippi river.— Separation of branches may beaflfected by storms, by waves, 
and by drift.— Ancient geography of the delta.— Bayou Atchafalaya was never the pro- 
longation of Red river.— The Alississippi extends its delta along the deepest part of the 
great marine valley. 

Definition and boundaries of the delta, — According to the usual acceptation 
of the term, the delta of the Miesissippi begins where it first sends off a branch 
to the sea. This point is the head of Bayou Atchafalaya, which is therefore 
adopted as the northern limit of the delta, although it is not believed tbat the 
mouth oF the river ever occupied that position. 

BOUNDARIES AND ABEA. 

This region is naturally subdivided into four parts. 

1. The Atchafalaya basin, which beginning at the mouth of Bayou Teche, 
follows the meanderings of that stream to a point southest of the town of Ope- 
lousas ; thence to the town of Opelousas ; thence in a northerly direction through 
Ville Platte and Ohicotville to the dividing ridge between the source of Bayous 
Boeuf and Rapides ; thence north to Bayou Rapides ; thence down that bayou 
to Red river ; thence down Red river to the southeast corner of T. 2 N., R. 2 E. ; 
thence easterly to Bayou de Glaize, excluding the Avoyelles prairie ; thence 
^th Bayou de Glaize to northeast corner of T. 1 N., R." 6 E. ; thence to upper 
mouth of the Atchafalaya ; thence with Old river to the Mississippi river ; thence 
with the meanderings of that river to the upper mouth of Bayou La Fourche ; 
thence down Bayou La Fourche to the town of Thibodeaux ; thence to a point 
on Bayou Black, west of the town of Houma ; thence down that bayou to Bayou 
Boeuf; thence down the Boeuf to the Atchafalaya; thence up the Atchafalaya 
to the mouth of the Teche, the initial point. 

2. The Terre Bonne district, which, beginning at the town of Thibodeaux, 
follows down the Bayou La Fourche to the gulf of Mexico ; thence westwardly 
along the costs of th^ gulf, bays, inlets, &c., to the mouth of Bayou Petite Anse (a 
bayou emptying into Vermilion bay ;) thence in a northeasterly direction to the 
town of New Iberia on the Teche ; thence down the Teche to its mouth ; thence 
dewn the Atchafalaya to the mouth of Bayou Boeuf; thence up the Boeuf to 
Bayou Black ; thence up that bayou to a point east of the tewn of Houma ; 
thence to the town of Thibodeaux, the initial point. 

3. The La Fourche district, which beginning at the town of Donaldsonville, 
follows the meanderings of the Mississippi river to the gulf of Mexico ; thence 
Westwardly with the coast of the gulf to the lower mouth of Bayou La Fourche ; 
thence up that bayou to the town of Donaldsonville, the initial point. 

4. The Lake Pontchartrain district, which, beginning at the old mouth of the 
Bayou Manchac, follows that bayou to the Amite river; thence down that 
river to Lake Maurepas ; thence with the southern coast of that lake to Pass 
Manchac light-house ; thence along the southern coast of Lake Pontchartrain to 
Fort Pike; thence with the pass of the Rigolets to Lake Borgne ; thence withf 
the southern coast oi that lake to the gulf of Mexico ; thence with the coast so 
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the gnlf, bays, inlets, &o., to the meutih of the MisBissippi river ; thence op that 
river to the old mouth of Bayon Manehac, tlje initial point. 

Its area and character. — ^The area of these subdivisions, measured with care 
on La Tourrett's State map of Louisiana, is as follows : 

^ Square mileB. 

Atcnafalava basin .' 4,610 

La Fourche district 2,420 

Terr© Bonne district 2,930 

Lake Pontchartrain district 2,340 

Total : 12,300 

The soil of the first division lies above the level of the gulf. Of the three 
other divisions, about 4,000 square miles, or one*half the total area, is composed 
of sea marsh. 

The cross-sections on plate IV exhibit the characteristic slopes of this region, 
the entire surface of which is below the level of the river floods, and composed 
of alluvial or flu viatile matter. It contains several lakes, and is traversed by 
many bayous, three of which, the Atchafalaya, the Plaquemine, and the La 
Fourche, are connected with the Mississippi river. It is important for several 
reasons to ascertain the real nature of these bayous ; and with this object, one, 
the La Fourche, will be selected for examination in detail. 

OUTLET BAYOUS. 

General character. — ^Bayou La Fourche, the last of the outlets of the Missis- 
sippi, in many respects resembles an artificial canal. Its current does n(jt exceed 
3 feet per second. Its bends are few in number and gentle in curvature. There 
are no boils, whirls, nor eddies, nor are the banks abraded to any perceptible 
extent. 

DIMENSIONS AND DISCHAROINO CAPACITY. 

Width. — Its width between the natural banks averages about 230 feet and 
undergoes but little variation. Thus, at Donaldsonville, it is 210 feet ; at Pain 
Court, 210 feet; at Thibodeaux, 230 feet; and at Lockport, 240 feet. There , 
are, however, a few narrow places above Lockport. The width at extreme low ] 
water is, at Donaldsonville, 80 feet ; at Pain Court, 90 feet ; at Thibodeaux, 
110 feet; and at Lockport, 120 feet. , 

Depth. — At the head of the bayou, where the range is about 24 feet, the greatest , 
depth in extreme low water is 3 feet, the gulf being at the mean level. A great | 
depression of the surface of the gulf may leave the bed dry or nearly so. 
The greatest depth at extreme low water between Pain Court and Lockport, 
the gulf being at its mean level, is from 8 to 10 feet. B'elow Lockport the i 
depth is greater. On tKe bar in the gulf the depth at mean tide is 7 feet. | 

Slope, — The levels of the survey show that the natural bank is at Donald- 
sonville 23 feet, and at Lockport 8 feet, above the mean level of the gulf, That 
is, on the bayou in its natural state, the slope in the upper half was nearly 
twice as great as in the lower half, an instructive fact, to which attention 
will be drawn hereafter. 

Area of ero89-^ectum within natural hanks. — The area of cross-section with 
the water at the level of the natural banks also diminishes rapidly bel o w the 
head of the bayou. Thus by the measurements of the survey made in 1851, 
and repeated with the same result in 1859, this area is at Donaldsonville 3,500 
square feet, at Thibodeaux 2,600 square feet, and at Lockport 2,000 square feet. 
According to the measurements of Captain G. W. Hughes, topographical en- 
gineers, made in 1842, this area in the lower part of the bayou, below the levees, 
was 2,000 square feet. These facts are also important, and their bearing will 
^ discussed in connection with the levees. 
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i>Mc^7-j^e.F^The maximam dkcbarge at the hoactof the bayou is 11,500 cubic 
feet per second, the mean velocity being 3 feet per aecond. The mean annual 
discharge at the aame pUce is about 2,000 cubic feet per aecond, the mean ve- 
locity being about 1 foot per aecond. This aubject, for each of the three outlet 
kjous, has already been fully treated in Chapter IV, under the head Interpola- 
lion of daily discharge at velocity gtationg.*** 

The earlier records show that the bayou Jormerly had about its present dimefi' 
nms, — So far as we have documentary evidence, these general dimensions of the 
bayou have undergone no change during the pi*eaent century. Thus, in Major 
Stoddart's Louisiana, published in 181)^, it is stated : ** The bed of this outlet 
at low water] is about 90 Jeet in width, and usually dry in the summer season 
for a few miles.from its head, when the water makes its appearance." Darby, 
in his Greographical Description of Louisiana, published in 1817, says : **The 
La Fourche, when leaving the Mississippi [at high water] u not more than 80 
jiards wide, and [the bottom] very little below the ordinary autumnal level of 
that stream. In some extraordinary seasons, the La Fourche has been dried at 
its efflux ; it is fordable nearly every year in October and November." The 
measurements of this survey show that no change, either in width or depth, 
took place above Lockport between 1851 and 1858.t 

LEVBB SYSTEM OF BAYOU LA FOURCHE, 

Levees. — Levees were commenced at an early day, and were extended rapidly 
down one-half the length of the bayou. It is stated in the abstract of docu- 
ments of the State and TVeasury Departments, 1802-'05, that ** on both banks 
of this creek there are settlements one plantation deep for near 15 leagues." In 
1842 the levees terminated at or a short distance below Lockport, 56 miles be- 
low Donaldsonville, and 54 miles frorm the gulf. In 1859 they nominally ex- 
tended 27 miles below Lockport, although, it is stated, they were not more than 
3 feet high 12 miles below the town. 

Their increasing height. — The levees are of the same height on both banks, 
and increase in elevation from Donaldsonyille, where they are 3.5 feet high, to 
Lockport, where they were 8 feet high in 1858. They may excet^d 8 feet at 
some localities between those points. At the head of the bayou the levees have 
not been raised, their height being determined by the sensibly constant level of 
the Mississippi floods. • On the bayou below, however, the high-water level has 
eonstantly risen, and the levees have been as constantly increased in height. 
Thus it is stated that, when the levees were first thrown up at Thibodeaux; in 
1823, they were only a foot or two high. In December, 1851, they were 5 
feet, and in January, 1859, 7 feet in height at this locality. A comparison of 
exact high-water mai;^s at Lockport for the years 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1858, 
ibows that the mark of 1852 was 0.3 of a foot above that of 1851 ; and the mark 
of 1853 0.3 of a foot above that of 1852 ; and the mark of 1858 1.4 foot above 

*For Bayou Plaquemine the maximum discharge is 35,000 cubic feet per second, the mean 
velocity being 6 feet per second. The mean annual dischargee is about 5,000 cubic feet per 
lecond, the corresponding veiocity being 1.5 foot per second. 

For Bayou Atchafalaya these tour quantities are 130,000 cubic feet, 5 feet, 50,000 cubic 
feet, and 5 feet respectively. 

tThe measurements upon Bavon Plaquemine, at its efflux from the Mississippi, made by 
tlie delta survey in 1851 and 18.59, (see Appendix C and plate III,) show no changes in depth or 
nidth between those dates. Thoae upon the Atcbafalt^a at its efflux (see plate III) denote 
an increase of cross-section between those years. The reports of the eug-ineers of the State 
of Louisiana, detailing measurements made there at different periods in the last thirty-five 
years, also indicate that the channel is constantly increasing The mean annual velocity of 
fbe Atchafalaya, it will be remembered, is 5 feet per second; while that of the Plaquemine 
is bat 1.5 foot per second, and that of the La Fourche 1 foot per second. 
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A comparison of these iadependeoi; nieasarements, by the aid of the last three 
columns of the table, will make it evident that they are all consistent Y^ith each 
other» and that the change in area is solely due to the change in flood level. 

Real cause of the increasing Jloods.'-^Thiii table, while thus disproving the 
theory usually advanced to account for the increased height of the floods, fur- 
nishes a clue to the true eolution of the problem. 

Natural diminution of cross^section and discharge as the gulf is approac^hed. — 
The table, and Captain Hughes's measurements already mentioned, show that 
the area of cross-section between Lpckport and the gulf before levees were made 
did not exceed 2,000 square feet. The corresponding fall of the natural bank, 
and hence of the water surface, as already seen, was only 8 feet. Applying 
equation (40) to these numbers, we And that the discharge could not have ex- 
ceede4 4,000 cubic feel per second. But the quantity which entered the bayoa 
from the Mississippi could not have differed materially from what it is at present, 
(11,500 cubic feet per second;) an inference confirmed by applying the formula 
to the known cross-section and slope. Henee, between 7,000 and 8,000 cubic 
feet per second, or about two-thirds of the total flood volume received from *he 
MissisBippi, must formerly have escaped above Lockport over the natural banks. 
This Would only require a lateral overflow 2 inches deep, moving with a velocity 
of 1 inch per second — ^numbers by no means improbable. 

The levees have never yet been made high mough to correct for this natural 
deficiency of cross-section. — It is now evident how the banks of the La Fourche 
can be protected against overflow. Its channel must be enlarged, so that the 
water which formerly escaped over the natural banks may be carried by the 
bayou to the gulf. At Lockport, and points below, a discharge fully three times 
as. great as before levees were built must be provided for. At ihat point and 
for many miles above the levees have never yet been raised sufficiently high to 
give a cross-section competent to discharge all the water that enters the bayou 
in a flood. The embankments are very narrow, scarcely wide enough for % 
foot-path at top. When the water rises to within a few inches of the top they 
give way ; and so diminutive is the discharge of the bayou that a crevasse of small 
dimensions will lower the surface 2 or 3 feet. In the next season the levees are 
raised a little. The high water ef*the following year rises sufficiently again to 
break them and thus relieve the overcharged channel. Again they are raised 
still higher, and again they are broken ; and this operation must continue until 
the dimensions of cross-section throughout the bayou are sufficient to carry off 
the water which enters from the Mississippi. If the levees had been built at 
first of such a height as to make the capacity of discharge throughout the bayou 
equal to that at the head, these annual crevasses and overflows and annually 
rising high-water level would never have occurred,* 

The annual extension of the levees has increased the difficulty, — There is a 
second general cause which has contributed to increase the heights of the floods 
of this bayou, namely, the yearly extension of the levees. At the point where 
levees terminate the natural banks are overflowed, and the effect of this lateral 
discharge in lowering the surface in the bayou above is evidently similar to that 
of a great crevasse. It is not necessary to determine the exact distance on the 
La Fourche to which this effect extends, but it is certainly as great as 20 or 30 
miles. Between the crevasse and that point the depression is nearly inversely 

* The facts collected respecting the flood of 1858 illustrate this action perfectly. Thus, on 
April 11, the river at Donaldsonville was 2 feet below the high-water mark of 1851. On the 
same day, at Lockport, the La Fourche was 2 feet above the high-water mark of 1851, and 
within 6 inches of the top of the levees. The occurrence of a crevasse a mile above Lock- 

Eort, which remained open until the autumn, not only prevented the water from rising higher, 
ut depressed it to such an extent that, at the time of high water at Donaldsonville, which 
was 1.7 foot above its stand on April 11, the bayou at Lockport stood 3 feet below the mark 
of that date. The crevasse when largest bad a width of only about 300 feet, bac it abraded 
the bank so that its bottom was 9 feet below the top of the levee. 
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oatoral bank below the leveed part of the La Fonrcbe has been materiSally ele- 
rated aboye its original height* cannot therefore be adopted. 

There has been no deposit in the bed.'^^&thAv can it be admitted that the 
current of the bayou, at points where there are no levees, is necessarily so much 
less than where there are levees, as to cause a deposit, and thus contract the 
channel- way. At flood the current of the bayou where leveed is 3 feet per 
eecond ; where not leveed, 2 feet per second. What proof have we that where 
the first velocity exists the bayou is either holding in suspension or pushing 
forward at the bottom a quantity of earthy matter which a velocity of 2 feet 
per second is insufficient to transport ? On the contrary, the results of the in- 
vestigation at GarroUton, fully detailed in Chapter II and discussed in Chapter 
YI, jasti^ the assumption that the velocity in the unleveed portion of the bayou 
at flood is quite equal to transporting all such material. This inference becomes 
almost a certainty when the source is considered from which Bayou La Fourche 
draws its supply. All the river water that is to enter that bayou at flood passes 
within 200 feet of the river bank, where its mean velocity does not exceed, if it 
equals, 2 feet per second. This water, after entering the bayou, moves with an 
increased velocity of about 3 feet per second as long as the levees continue, and 
|i8 only reduced to its original velocity of 2 feet per second when they cease. 
Neither the power of suspension nor that of. transportation is therefore de- 
creased, and no deposit in any part of the channel can be made. 

Actual measurements lead to the same conclusion. Thus, so far as can be 
ascertained by a comparison of the soundings at L«ckport in 1842, (Militaiy 
Reconnoissance — Approaches to New Orleans, Captain GT. W. Hughes, topo- 
graphical engineers, United States ,army,) and those of the delta survey in 1851 
and 1858, there is no reason to conclude that any deposit has been made in the 
bed of the bayou in that vicinity. There is a difficulty in making an exact 
comparison of the more recent measurements with those of Captain Hughes, be- 
cause he did not make a permanent bench-mark, or even record the relative 
level of the surface of the bayou and the natural bank. The levees terminated 
at Lockport in 1842, and it is probable, as the soundings were made in the 
spring, that the surface of the bayou was nearly even with the natural bank. If 
so, the bottom has certainly not been excavated since that date, although the 
levees have been considerably prolonged. The careful measurements made by 
the delta survey in 1851 and 1858 give more definite results. They show that 
although the area of jcross-section of the bayou has been enlarged by the addi- 
tions made to it in giving increased height to the levees, yet neither excavation 
nor deposit has been made in the bed, which has remained at the same absolute 
level. The following table exhibits the numerical results of the measurements. 
(For further details see Appendix C :) 

Area of cross-section of Bayou La Fourche. 
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Bnyley in a pamphlet upon the closure of that bayoa, published in Baton Ronge, 
18^.* In reality the only parts of the Miaaissippi uiat are true delta streams 

* "Bat few, very brief, and unsatisfactory allusions are to be found in the early' histories 
of Louisiana relative to Bayou Plaquemine. Upon some of the early maps it is shown by a 
mere line; upon others it is not at all represented. The waters of Grand river, at this point, 
approach witnin 8 or 10 miles of the Mississippi : and at low water the ebb and flow of the 
tides was quite perceptible, before the Various channels connecting with Grand l&ke were 
choked up with raft and detritus. It is probable that one of the numerous overflow coules, 
which existed in every bend before the construction of levees, connected — whether directly 
or indirectly does not appear — the Mississippi river with this eastern bend of Grand river ; 
and such coul6, however much obstructed by growing cypress trees in its channel, w^ould be 
used, as affording the nearest approach to the Mississippi, by the small keel-boats used in 
the interior navigation of Louisiana a century ago. Such use would associate it with the 
route to the early Attakapas settlements, and lead to its mention in such connection by the 
early historians. Du Pratz, in his history of Louisiana (1757) does so mention it ; and after 
describing the Iberville (or Manchac; and the La Jb^ourche, expressly says thf^ the Plaque- 
mine is but * a bayou/ and unworthy the name of ^rivikre,* The * river Iberville' is described 
by Pittman, in 1770, as being but 50 feet wide, and * obstructed by wood' (rafi) for 6 miles 
from its head. 

"The old bed of the Manchac, for several miles from the Mississippi, averages less than 
50 feet wide now, as stated in the report of the State en^neer to the State legislature in 
1652, in answer to a proposition to reopen the Manchac in that year. 

" How insignificant, then, must have been the Plaquemine if, as compared with a * river' 
but 50 feet wid©, it was particularly noticed as being but * a hayou' and unworthy the name 
of *n»i^rc'! 

":If the Plaquemine— however insignificant sceording to Du Pratz, who did not place it 
on his maps — really had, even at high water, any connection with the Mississippi river, 
then, like the Iberville, it must have been filled up with * wood, ' or raft, and not navigable 
from the river. A * portage' must necessarily have existed between the Mississippi and the 
]^laquemine, or more probably the Bayou Jacob, as is uniformly said to have been the case 
by all the aged inhabitants of Iberville and Att^apas, as testified to very recently by Judge 
Baker, of Stl Mary, formerly a member of the old board of public works, and for forty-five 
years a resident of Attakapas. 

** Judge Baker, at the same time assured us that both the Plaquemine and Jacob were but 
overflowed coules, and entirely covered by a forest of cypress trees, which trees were cut down, 
and the stumps recut down several times (as the bottom was washed away from around their 
stumps) by the inhabitants and Navi^tion Company of Attakapas. 

*' Captain Mayo, (as he himself informed me,) under the orders of the old board of public 
works, with the State hands, superintended the cutting down of said stumps in more than 
one instance. Cypress trees could not grow in the bed of an original * pass' of the Mississippi 
river. * • »«# - • *» 

** According to measurements made by the Senate committee on levees, in the year 
1850, (Doc. No. 2,) the width of the Plaquemine 1,000 feet below its head was 264 feet; 
while the average width in 1857, according to a series of measurements by the commissioner 
of the second swamp land district, was 400 feet, with an occasional width of 420 to 430 
feet; thus showing an increase in seven years, with only one very high water (that of 1851) 
since, of nearly one hundred and fifty feeit. According to the United States Land Office maps 
before referred to, this width in 1842 was about 175 feet, possibly 200 feet in places, while 
in 1829, by same maps, it was from 50 to 75 feet wide, as nearly as the same can be ascer- 
tained by the scale upon which said maps are projected. * . * * 

" The cutting of a road through the canebrakes and forest, and the digging of a small 
ditoh or canal therein leading from the Mississippi intb either the head of the Plaquemine or 
Jacob, as alleged to have been done in the year 1770, * * * by Joseph Sorrell, 
appears to be well substantiated ; and indeed it is rendered probaole by what must have 
been the circumstances of the case. Judge Joshua Baker recently corroborated what has 
been stated by John C. Marsh with regard thereto." 

In the list of maps given in Appendix C of Mr. E. Thomassy's Geologic Pratique de la 
Louisiane, mention is made of a map of the Mississippi from the survey of le Sieur Diron, 
in 1719, in which the Plaquemine is called "river," and the La Fourche **the little river of 
the Chetimakas." Also of onfe prepared by the Chevalier de Noyan, (lieutenant French 
navy,) in 1769, on which the Plaquemine as well as the La Fourche is styled "river." The 
Atchafalaya is called ** bayou." The Manchac was always called *' river." Another men- 
tioned in the list is a map of Florida and Louisiana, published in 1778, by order of the 
French minister of the navy department, M. de Sartine, on which the Atchafalaya is for the 
first time called "river" — ^not '* Atchafalaya river," but "Vermilion river." Tlie principal 
branch of the Atchafalaya is now called Grand river, in accordance with the supposed 
meaning of its Indian name, " Atchafalaya," 'Gitat-waUr — though others have translated it 
Lost-^ater. 
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are the passes. Their beds are formed in the deposit (not homogeneous,' how- 
ever) .made by the river water in the gulf; those of the greatest length discharge 
the largest volumes ; the slopes are in the inverse order of the volumes. 

Characteristics of an original outlet. — ^The Bayou Teche, which forms a por- 
tion of the southwest border of the delta, presents features directly the opposite 
of the Atchafalaya, Plaquemine, and La Fourehe, and may be taken as a type 
of another class of bayous, those that have been gradually separated from the 
main stream. As now existing, the Teche may be described as a small stream 
that rises in the gray soil of the pine lands west of Washington. Its length 
from that town to its month in Grand lake is 140 miles. A mile and a half 
below Washington, the Bayou Courtableau, upon which that town is situated, 
sends oflF the Bayou Carron, 100 feet wide, to the Teche. Six miles below it 
sends off Little bayou, 15 or 20 feet wide, which likewise joins the Teche. The 
banke of these bayous are composed of the red alluvial soil characteristic of Red 
river, and the banks of the Teche, from the junction of these bayous to its mouth 
in Grand lake, consists of the same soil. 

The present bayou is evidently flowing through a partially deserted channel, 
having double banks throughout the greater part of its. course, the shelf between 
the two being flat, or gently rising. A cross-section of the higher bank presents 
the characteristic feature of alluvial formation, a slope from the stream. Above 
St. Martinsville the sides of the ancient channel-way are often covered with a 
growth of large trees, such as do not floariflh in wet soil. Below St. Mso'tins- 
ville the same fact is noticeable at one or two points. Twenty miles below 
Washington the cross -section of the remains of the old channel has a width be- 
tween banks of 300 feet, and a greatest depth of 25 feet. At St. Martinsville, 
S5 miles further, it has a width noteless than 500 feet, and an extreme depth of 
at least 30 feet. From that town to the mouth, a distance of 85 miles, the width 
between the old banks gradually increases from 600 to 1,000 or 1,200 feet, the cor- 
responding depth being not less than 15 feet. The dimensions of the channel 
occupied by the present flood discharge of the Teche are much smaller. At the 
mouth the width of water-way is usually about 500 feet. At St. Martinsville 
the high-water width scarcely equals 300 f^et, and 35 miles above that town, 
scarcely 200 feet. 

The slope of the old bank of the Teche, from its efflux from thp Courtableau 
to its mouth in Grand lake, is 0.3 of a foot per mile and nearly uniform through- 
out. 

Thus it is perceived that the Teche most at one time have discharged a much 
larger volume than now ; and, as indicated in another part of this chapter, it 
was probably a principal branch, if not the main stem, of the Red river. Thus 
viewed, the characteristic features of such bayous are a gradually increasing area 
of cross-section, from the point of total or partial separation to the moutb, an 
inability to occupy this cross-section fully at any point, and the consequent 
growth, upon the unoccupied part, of large trees, such as thrive only in soil not 
periodically covered with water. These conditions, directly the reverse of those 
existing in the outlet bayous of the Mississippi, strengthen the opinion that 
the latter are not the remains of original branches or " passes'' of that river. 

Assuming, then, that the three outlet bayous are not original outlets of the 
Mississippi, and that on an original outlet the slope of the natural bank, like 
that of the river, must be nearly uniform from the head to the gulf, let us en- 
deavor to understand how Bayou La Fourehe (taken as a type) acquired its 
present peculiarity with respect to slope, &c. Various suppositions are plausible. 

First auppos^ition to explain tJ^e present character'qf the three outlet bayous. — 
Thus let it be assumed that when the river bank at Donaldsonville had an 
elevation of 16 feet above the gulf, (which would make the fall of the upper half 
of the bayou equal to that of the natural bank as it now exists,) the La Fourehe 
was an outlet of about its present length. Next let it be suppased that, by the 
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lodging of drift and accnraulatioii ai mud, the bayou was cut off from the river, 
and only reconnected with it at a comparatively recent period by the erosion of 
the Mississippi bank. The new allnviid bank* which would be formed along* the 
La Fourche, would first be made near the head, because the water would chiefly 
escape there ; but it would gradually extend to the gulf. Thus the slope of the 
bank, greater at first near the head than midway, would by degrees become 
nearly uniform, a condition which it had not attained when the levees were built 
at Lockport. 

Second supposition. — Another supposition, which is consistent with all the 
known facts, appears to be still more probable. It is, that the La Fourche was 
(uriginally one of many bayous that ran through the sea-marsh, like those west 
of the Atchafalaya, and between theXa Fourche and the Mississippi, connecting 
the various lakes and bays. These bayous are generally deep, but when within 
the boundary of river deposit are shoaled. In this manner the upper portion 
of the La Fourche may have been filled in by the Mississippi overflows. A 
connection with the river may have been made by the caving of the banks. The 
alluvial «oil would be cut throi^h down to the clay bed. The bayou would become 
a delta-making stream and gradu^ly extend its banks towards the gulf. At 
first the banks would extend only a few miles, and the slope would be rapid; 
but each year, as they were protruded, the slope would become less, and, 
finally, a uniform slope to the gulf would result. When the banks were occupied 
and levees were built, that conditioB was not attained. It is not improbable that 
the Terre Bonne /md Black, also, were originally salt-marsh bayous, which, 
partly filled in by Mississippi water from the La Fourche, were next converted 
into delta streams by the latter, and finally separated from it by the lodging of 
drift and consequent accumulation of deposit. Strips of high ground, which 
were undoubtedly the banks of small outlets from the La Fourche, project into 
the marsh or prairie on either side of that bayou,. at intervals in its course. 

Probable confirfnation qfthis supposition,'*^\\, would give probability to this 
supposition if it could be shown that the delta bank of the La Fourche does not 
extend to the gulf. There are reasonable grounds for this conclusion. The 
facts mentioned in connection withPthe Bell and La Branche crevasse water in 
18»58, indicate that the natural bank of the La Fourche at a point 12 miles below 
Lockport is 4 feet above the gulf, and thus show that its rate of &11 is the same 
below as above Lockport. This afiords reason to conclude that the same rate 
of fall continues throughout the remaining part of the bayou that possesses a 
delta bank, which would bring the natural bank to the level of the gulf about 
midway between Lockport and the gulf. 

Reason for entering upon these speculations j^^Thei^^ suppositions are intro- 
duced to show that there is no difficulty in explaining the present condition of 
these three bayous, without regarding them as original ouilets or mouths of the 
main river, and hence that they do not necessarily prove that the mouth of the 
Mississippi was ever situated in the vicinity of their present effluxes. In other 
words, they do not in the least determine the extent of the advance of the mouth 
of the Mississippi into the gulf. 

GEOLOOY OF THE DSLTA. 

Scope of the present discussion. — The facts that the alluvial soil throughout the 
greater part of this region is only a few feet in thickness, and that it is under- 
lain by strata belonging to a geological epoch antecedent to the present, have 
been so fully discussed in Chapter II that they require no further notice here. 
They comprise the most important parts of the practical geology of the delta. 
There are, however, other facts and certain speculations respecting the changes 
that have occurred and are now occurring in this region, which are interesting, 
and will therefore be given. 
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HILLS, MOUNDS, ETC. 



HiUs. — A description of the hills of Belle Isle, Cote Blanche, G-rande Cote, 
and Petite Anse, which rise from the sea^marsh soath of the Bayou Teche, (plate 
II,) will be found in Mr, R. Thoniassy's Practical Geology of Louisiana. He 
ascribes their origin to volcanic aelion, and classes with them a great mud lump, 
25 feet high, near the mouth of the Southwest Pass. 

Ancient ynotmds or hills. — Darby, in his Geographical description of the State 
of Loaisiana, says that he discovered in the lowest and dreariest part of a cypress 
swamp in the Atchafalaya basin, between the Courtableau and the Teche, six or 
seven mounds, the tops of which were 7 or 8 feet above the marks of highest 
overflow [and probably more than 20 feet above the gulf;] that their soil was 
not alluvial, and bore trees and vegetation entirely different from those in the 
swamp', an^ such as never grow on lands subjected to inundation ; that there 
wa^i no spot within several miles of the mounds where an Indian village could 
have existed. Mounds of a similar character are found in the same region north 
of the Courtableau. The plausibility of the supposition that these mounds may 
be the last hill-tops of the older formation, not yet covered by alluvion, cannot be 
tested hy Darby's account of t^em, which contains no other details than those 
just given. The Toltecs, it is stated, were the mound builders, and arrived in 
Mexico from the north in the seventh century of the Christian era ; though 
it is considered by other archeeologists that that race migrated northward. 
According to Squier, mounds are not found on the last terrace of the Ohio, but . 
exist on all the three older terraces. 

Mounds above Red river. — The character of the mounds above the mouth of 
Red river has been sufficiently explained in Chapter I, in treating of the St. 
Francis and Yazoo swamps. 

Modem mounds of the <icito.*— Upon the high and gently undulating banks of 
Bayou Grosse T^te, there are ten or twelve earthen mounds, evidently artificial 
works and of comparatively modern date. They are mostly in groups of two 
or three, and according to vague Indian traditions, were built to commemorate 
treaties of peace entered into by different triftes^-each tribe being represented by 
a mound. The largest of these piles of earth is at the mouth of Bayou Fordoche. 
It is described as being of a conical shape, rising to a height of some 25 feet. 
Traces of the hollow from which the earth was taken may still be seen. 

Two of the mounds upon the Bayou Grosse Tete were visited by a party of 
this survey. They were situated about 800 feet apart, near Mr. Erwin's house, 
on the north bank of the bayou, about 2 miles above Eosedale. Both were of 
the same dimensions, having the form of a square truncated pyramid 12 feet in 
height, the slope of the sides being about 2.5 upon 1, and the length of each 
side, on the top, being about 50 feet. The western mound had a ramp on its 
eastern side, with a slope of abo^t 3.5 upon 1. Both mounds were composed of 
the alluvial soil which surrounds them, and traces of the hollows from which the 
earth had been taken were plainly visible. 

Shell mounds and strata near the ^t^^-^Great numbers of mounds, composed 
entirely of gnathodon shells, are found along the bayous in the delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, near the gulf shore. It is stated in Nott and Glid don's Types of Man- 
kind!^ that along Mobile river and bay, the shellfish unio and paludina exif t 
where the water is perfectly fresh, and that the gnathodon flourishes in brackish 
water alone ; that the gnathodon is now rarely if ever found above Choctaw 
Point, 1 mile below Mobile, although immense beds of its shells exist for 50 miles 
above that point, as well as along the gulf coasL; that some of these beds con- 
tain marks of fire, fish-bones, and fragments of Indian pottery and of human 
bones ; that other beds are covered 2 feet thick with vegetable mould, on which 
the largest forest trees are growing ; that the gnathodon was once a living species 
in the Chesapeake bay, but is now only found there in a fossil state. Major 
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Sanney and others 0tate that the sfnatkodm exists in large quantities in L&k 
Pontchartrain ; it is also stated that it exists in Lake Palourde, but not in Gm.n 
lake. A thin bed of its shells is observable in the banks of the Teche, a f'e^ 
miles from the mouth, at about the level of the gulf. 

PROLONGATION OF THE MOUTHS OP THE MISSISSIPPF. 

T^e mouth of the Mississippi was never near that of the Ohio. — From tLi< 
fact that a wide strip of alluvial laud borders the Mississippi river from the g-ul 
of Mexico to the mouth of the Ohio, some writers have supposed that an arnn o 
the gulf once extended to that vicinity, and that the Mississippi river, entering 
near the head of this sound, has gradually filled it by the deposition of sedimen 
tary matter. 

These hypotheses are untenable ; for were they correct, the alluvial deposii 
near Cairo would be not less than 300 feet thick ; whereas the investigations oj 
this survey prOve it to be but 20 or 25 feet thick on the river bank along the 
St. Francis swamp, about 35 feet thick along the Yazoo swamp, and of a thick- 
ness not varying materially from the latter as far down as Baton Rouge. The 
borings of the artesian well at New Orleans show that it does not there extend 
further down than 40 feet below the level of the gulf. The tough clay bar that 
projects obliquely across the efflux of the Atchafalaya from Old river is 35 feet 
below the bank, and about 15 feet above the level of the gulf. An artesian boring- 
upon General Welles's plantation in the Atchafalaya basin, 10 or 15 miles south 
of Alexandria, shows that the alluvial soil there is 30 feet thick, the surface of 
the older formation being about 50 feet above the gulf. 

Neither could this long line of swamps have been a chain of lakes, since in 
the Yazoo, for example, this would require the alluvial soil at the head of the 
swamp to be about 100 feet thick, which is contrary to the fact.* 

Originally, it was probably situated near Plaquemine, — Considering the 
position and direction of the general coast line (not of alluvial formation) east 
and west of the Mississippi river, with relation to those of the shores of the lakes 
Pontchartrain and Maurepas and Grand lake, , observing the direction of the 
line of surface junction of the alluvial and older soils, and remembering that 
near the efflux of Bayou Plaquemine the alluvial soil does not extend much if 
any below the level of the gulf, we are led to conclude that the original mouth 
of the Mississippi was situated not very far from that locality, and, hence, that 
its prolongation into the gulf has been 220 miles. 

Ancient level of (he bottom of the gulf in this region. — The slope of the bot- 
tom of the gulf, upon which this advance has been made, can be approximately 
estimated. Thus, as before stated, at the locality of New Orleans, it is 40 feet 
below the surface of the gulf. That depth of water is found in th6 gulf off the 

' * Probably they were originally swamps, overflowed to a much greater depth, but to a less 
width, than at present, which have been gradually raised by the deposits of the annual over- 
flow, the alluvial soil, like that of the Nile above its delta, extending each year further from 
the river. This elevation of the banks is not necessarily connected with, or partly in conse- 
quence of, the prolongation, of the mouth of the river in the gulf, although in the lower part 
of the river's course, as at the mouth of Eed river, for instance, the elevation of the banks 
may be due in part to the prolongation of the river. The area of this tract of alluvial land 
from Cape Girardeau to the head of the assumed delta, as given by previous writers, is too 
great By careful measurements upon the most authentic maps it is as follows : 

Square milef. 

The St. Francis bottom 6,900 

The Yazoo bottom ^ 7,110 

The Tensas bottom T 4,440 

Small swamps on the east bank from Cairo to Baton Rouge, • ], 000 

Totalarea 19,450 
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coast of Miasismppi and Alabama (where there is no fluviatile deposit, or, at 
least, none of the present geological age) at abont 20 miles from the shore, the 
same distance that separates New Orleans from the north shore of Lake Font- 
cbartrain. According to the deep-sea soundings of the Coast Surrey (see plate 
XIX,) the old gulf bottom is 100 feet below the gulf level at the head of the 
passes. Beyond this point, the slope must have been much greater ; since a 
depth of 900 feet is found 11 miles from the bar of the Southwest Pass, or 28 
miles from the head of the passes. 

ProhabU as;e of the delta, — ^Ifit be assumed that the rate of progress has 
beei^ uniform to the present day — and there are some considerations, connected 
with the manner in which the river pushes the bar into the gulf each year, which 
tend to establish the correctness of that opinion — ^tbe number of years which 
have elapsed since the river began to advance into the gulf can be computed. 
The present rate of progress of the mouth may be obtained by a careful com- 
parison of the progress of all the mouths of the river, as shown by the maps of 
Captain Talcott, United States engineers, 1838, and of the United States Coast 
Survey in 1851, the only maps that admit of such a comparison. They give 
262 feet for the mean yearly advance of all the passes.* 

This mean advance of all the passes represents correctly the advance of the 
river, because in the changes that take place, each pass in succession may become 
the main or chief pass. Adopting this rate of progress, (262 feet per annum,) 
four thousand four hundred years have elapsed since the river began to advance 
into the gulf. 

Effect rf future advemce upon the surface level if the river, — The practical 
importance of this yearly progress into the gulf consists in its probable effect in 
raising the surface of the river. This cannot be predicted with absolute certainty, but 
it appears to be hardly probable that, in the future changes, the depth of the river 
below Fort St. Philip will be less than it is now ; for the thick clay stratum in 
which the bed lies will be found, at points further in the gulf, to be at a greater 
depth than it is at Fort St. Philip. Applying then the new formulsB to the 
existing dimensions of the river below DonaldsonviUe, we find that a prolonga- 
tion of the river 25 miles into the gulf will be required, in order to elevate its 
surface 1 foot at Fort St. Philip. Even at the present rate of progress of the 
delta, this extension would not be accomplished in less than five centuries. It 
is certain that the progress of the mouths of the river into the gulf will never 
be mare rapid than it is now, although from the great depth of the gulf 10 miles 
seaward of their present position, it may be less rapid. It is shown in Chapter 
II that when the swamp lands are perfectly protected from overflow, the sedi- 
mentary depositions in the gulf will not be increased more than one-eighteenth. 

How much the progress of the river into the gulf has raised the surface of the 
river at points above Plaquemine, and how far up the river this effect has been 
felt, are in a great degree matters of mere speculation, and, however interesting 
as speculations, are without practical value. 

* The following are the yearly rates for the different passes : 

Southwest Pass, Talcott and Coast Survey 338 feet. 

South Pass, Talcott and Coast Survey..-^ 280 ** 

Northeast and Southecust passes, Talcott and Coast ^rvey 130 ** 

Pass k rOutee, Taloott and Coast Survey !.. 302 ** 

Mean annual advance of the passes 262 ** 

By comparing the maps of de Serigny, 1720, and de la Tour, 1722, with the map of Cap- 
tain Talcott, surveyed in 1838, Mr. Thomassy finds that the mean annual advance, between 
those periods, of Pass k TOutre, the Northeast Pass, and the Southeast Pass, was 328 feet, 
(101 metres.) 
14 
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CHANGES WHICH MAY HAVE OCCURSBD IN THB CONDITION OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

RIVER I 

The Mississippi was once a comparatively dear stream, — The age of the delta 
has been estimated at four thonsand four hundred years, upon the assumption that 
the Mississippi river was of equal magnitude during the whole period of its delta- 
forming condition. This assumption implies that the Mississippi was suddenly 
brought into existence with its present condition, or was suddenly converted to 
that condition. The rapid, simultaneous upheaval of the whole basin of the 
Mississippi would have brought that river suddenly into existence with very 
much- the same characteristics that it now possesses ; but geologists do not admit 
the probability of ruch a rapid upheaval. If it had been a delta-forming river 
during the gradual upheaviu of the basin, which at Baton Bouge has exceeded 
100 feet,, some part of its ancient alluvion would now be found at a greater 
elevation than the corresponding part of the river; but, as it is all below the 
high-water surface of the river, the Mississippi must have been in past times a 
comparatively clear stream, not subject to floods. 

How it may have changed this chareuiter, — Its transformation from a clear into 
a muddy river may have been the result of changes which have perhaps taken 
place in its basin. It will be recollected that midway between St. Louis and 
Cairo, the Mississippi passes through the northeastern extremity of the Ozark 
mountains, having, apparently, cut its way through the rocks, which rise perpen- 
dicularly from the surface on both banks to the neight of 300 feet. This range 
probably unites with the crest of the plateau in which the tributaries on the 
right bank of the Ohio rise, or with the high ground which separates the hilly 
from the prairie region. The similarity of this part of the river to the Niagara 
below the falls, and to the Rhine below Bingen, suggests that, like those two 
rivers, the Mississippi has worn a channel through a portion of the range of hills 
or mountains that crosses it, and that the process has been accompanied by a 
constantly receding fall. If so, the beds of the Missouri and Mississippi must 
have been at a much greater elevation than they are now, a supposition which 
their present character renders highly probable ; and an immense lake may have 
extended from the falls, or their vicinity, northward, nearly to Prairie du Chien, 
and over a large portion of the prairie of Illinois, and perhaps of Indiana, and, 
uniting with I^ke Michigan and Lake Huron, may have covered a great part of 
the State of Michigan. Similar lakes may have existed on the Missouri and 
Upper Mississippi. The summit of the cliffs mentioned is somewhat more than 
600 feet above the sea. The surface of Lake Michigan is 576 feet above the 
sea. The crest of the low divide between the sources of the Illinois river and 
the southern extremity of Lake Michigan is from 20 to 25 feet above the lake. 

According to the estimatjp that has been made by Sir Charles Lyell of the rate 
at which the Niagara falls recede* (the level of the upper lakes being supposed 
to subside with the crest of the falls,) the surface of Lake Michigan was, some 
five thousand years ago, just even with the lowest part of the crest now dividing 
it from the tributaries of the Mississippi river. 

The effect of a great lake, such as that just indicated, upon the Mississippi 
river below the falls, would have been twofold. First, the river-water would 
have been clear ; and, second, its rise and fall would have been inconsiderable. 
There are Several terraces on the Ohio river, indicating that its surface occupied 
greater elevations formerly than now, probably caused by the dams nature had 
thrown across its course. Thus portions of the prairies and plateaux of that 
region and of the valleys of the tributary streams (where similar obstructions 
must have existed) were formed into lakes, the effects of which upon the tur- 
bidness of the waters of the Ohio, and upon its rise and fall, must have been 
similar to those of the supposed great lake upon the Mississippi. Conditions 
of the same character probably existed upon the other great tributaries of the 
Mississippi or their chief feeders. 
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Thas it appears tbat the Lower Mississippi may once have beeo, eomewhat 
like the St. Lawrence, a clear stream, having but Httle rise or fall, and pnshing 
forward on its bed so small a quantity of earthy matter that no bar could be 
formed at his mouth. The change from this condition to that of a muddy, delta- 
forming river, having great floods, and pushing along its bed a large quantity 
of earthy matter, was probably gradual. As the sui-face of the Ohio river sank, 
from the wearing away of the natural dams upon its couree, the lakes in its ba- 
sin were drained. The character of its lower course was consequently altered, 
and this produced a corresponding change in the Mississippi. As the surface of 
the great lake was lowered by the retrograde movement of the fall, the nature 
of the Mississippi was still further modified, until it finally assumed the char- 
acteristics it now possesses. 

Thid supposition of the gradual transformation of the Mississippi requires an 
addition to be made to the age of the delta, as computed upon the supposition 
of a uniform condition during its delta-forming istate, bat does not afford the 
means of ascertaining the amount of that increase. All this, however, is mere 
speculation, indulged in to afford a possible solution of a speculative difficulty 
that has no practical bearing upon the present or future condition of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

HOW BRANCHES OF THE MISSISSIPPr MAY BECOME DISCONNECTED. 

Separation of branches of the Mississippi, — Some indication of the manner 
in which the branches of the Mississippi may be disconnected from the main 
stem seems to be appropriate to this chapter, although, to be perfectly under- 
stood, a reference to the next chapter may be required. The following general 
principles will there be fully established : 

Preliminary remarks. — ^The passes, and the bayous leading from them and 
from the river, have two bars : one at the mouth in the gulf, the other at the 
point of separation from the river Or pass. There are two great river periods ; 
the flood stage, which lasts usually six months, and the low- water period, which 
lasts usually four months, the transitions from one to the other occupying on the 
average about one month. During the flood stage, a large quantity of river- 
water is discharged through all the bayous with a velocity vary ing» from 2 to 3 
feet per second, and the bars at their mouths in the gulf are formed and pushed 
forward. In the low-water period, on the contrary, when very little river-water 
is discharged through the bayous, this bar formation takes place at the point 
where the bayou is separated from the river. During the transition from high 
to low or from low to high water, the deposit takes place at every point of the 
bayou between the two bars, a deposit which is removed in part or wholly when 
the river rises. In the ordinary low water condition of the river, the short 
bayous discharge salt water into the river, when the gulf level is higher than the 
river at the point 'of junction. 

A separation of branches near the mouth may be effected by storms, — A 
sepai-ation may be effected by storms, if the banks of the bayou at the point of 
It-aving the river are not materially above the level of the gulf ; as for instance, 
H the head of the passes, wjiere the banks are but little more than 2 feet above 
its mean level, or at Fort St. Philip, where they are less than 5 feet above it. 
Let us suppose, toward the close of a great flood, which has been protracted 
into the summer, and when the water is beginning to subside, a great southeast 
Btorm or hurricane takes place, which elevates the surface of the gulf 6 or 7 feet 
above its mean level in the lakes and bays on the eastern side of the river, 
where it must be higher than in the lakes and bays on the western shore. One 
of the effects upon the great passes will be to cause a less discharge through 
those debouching toward the east, and a greater discharge through those de- 
bouching toward the west. The effect upon the bayous of the east bank will 
probably be to drive the fresh water entirely out of those whose banks at the 
point of leaving the river and passes are belo^ the rafsed surface of the gulf. 
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and to make dead-water in those whose banks at the points of leaving the river 
are on the same level as the raised surface of the gulf. An eddy must be formed. 
at the head of ^e last class of bayous $ and the consequent deposit mig'ht 
possibly reach nearly a£ high as their banka, their depths being usually bat 6 
or 8 feet at that' point. Upon the subsidence of the storm, the bayous would 
be thus cut' off from the parent stream, and, the river being in a falling condi- 
tion, the newly formed bar would be exposed several months to the air, and 
woiild become firm. Should the following year, like 1855 for instance, be one 
of low water in the river, when there is little or no flood state, the bar would 
]be covered in the spring and summer with willows, grass, and other vegetation, 
and the permanent disconnection of the bayou would thus be secured. The de- 
posit from subsequent overflows of the river would only in.cretoe the bank 
separating the river and bayou, aud fill up somewhat the bed of the latter. 

Or hy t£7at7C*.— Another process by which bayous and branches of the Missis- 
sippi may be separated from the river, when the point of divergence is but 
slightly elevated alcove the gulf, is the following : The waves of the gulf con- 
stantly tend to close the months of rivers and the entrances of all bays, sounds, 
inlets, &c., and to stretch along them a bank or narrow strip of land, thrown up 
firom the bottom of the gulf. The variations in the level of the gulf, whether 
caused by winds or tides, tend to open and keep open channels through the 
bank thus formed by the waves. During a low stage of the river, the effect 
produced by a long-continued series of storms from the southeast upon a branch 
discharging toward the east or southeast, might be to raise the bar so as to di- 
minish materially the capacity of that branch for discharge, while at the same 
time it increased the discharge through those branches debouching toward the 
west, owing to the less elevation of the gulf on that side. The return of high 
water of the river would not necessarily restore the former condition of the 
branch and its bar. Another series of storms might stiU forther diminish the 
capacity of the branch or pass, so that its bed would diminish, and the bar at 
the point of separation increase. Finally, by a continuation of such action, its 
mouth might be entirely closed, and a bar at its head, formed by eddies, would 
soon afterward cut off all communication with the river. An operation like this 
is observable in Bayou Moreau, once the east branch of the La Fourche, whose 
^ mouth is entirely closed, and whose bed at the point of divergence is nearly 
filled up by the accumulation of drift-wood. It may be, however, that the 
drift-wood first partially closed the east branch, and that the closure of the 
mouth followed, instead of preceding,, the partial separation of the branch from 
the main stem. 

At considerable distances from the mouth separatum can only he caused by 
drift, — ^When the rise and fall at the head of a bayou is 15 or '^ feet, its sepa- 
ration *from the river cannot be accounted for without the intrqduction of other 
causes than those named. Let us take the Bayou La Fourche as an example. 

The surface of the river, at the point where that bayou separates from it, is, 
in dead low water, only 1.5 foot above the mean level of the gulf; but any de- 
posit formed near the head, during the period of low water, must be spread over 
a considerable extent, since the river sometimes rises 6 or 8 feet at Donaldson- 
ville, and fluctuates between that height and the low-water stand until the great 
rise begins. The tr«Jnsition period from high to low water being on the aver- 
age only about a month, and the length of the bayou being 110 miles, the de- 
posit of aly day must be spread over a space of 2 or 3 miles, and must, there- 
fore, be exceedingly slight. Any. deposit made in the bayou must then be so 
small as to be removed by the high-water discharge. 

The fact observed ,at Donaldsonville, that the river in hurricanes like those 
of 1860 rises much more rapidly than the bayou, and discharges into it, shows 
that no such accumulation can be formed in the La Fourche as occurs at the 
point of separation of bayous at the mouths of the passes. 

Under the ordinary conditions, then, it is not easy to perceive why &e bot^ 
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torn of the bayou at tbe bead, or point of dhrergence, shored not alwayd remain 
at least a foot below the low-water level of the river, unless closed by drift- 
wood. Many bayous at the months of the Mississippi are now in process of 
closure in this way, and bayous connected with the Atcfiafalaya and emptying 
into Grrand lake are al^o undergoing a similar process. The lodging of drift- 
wood upon the shoal at the entrance of La Fourche, in conjunction with the 
earthy matter that must accumulate around it, may therefore in a few years 
effectually dam up the entrance and entirely disconnect the bayou from the river. 
General amcliuunu, — In general, then', we may conclude that in a delta 
river like the Mississippi below the mouth of the La Fourche, the relations ex- 
isting between the main stem and the branches continue permanent unless dis* 
turbed by some extraneous force. These relations are, however, liable to be 
distarbed, since the velocity and momentum in these branches are less than those 
in the main stem, and are therefore more affected by storms. Some branches 
are exposed to the prevalent winds, and for that additional cause are liable to be 
closed. Drift-wood, which sooner or later must lodge in the smaller branch 
streams at the points of separation, where the depths are always less than in 
the main stem, must produce still greater disturbance. From these causes, the 
branches are separated from the main stream as it advances into the gulf, and 
the head of the delta proper is thus carried forward with the mouth of the river. 

ANCIENT OBOGRAPHY OF THE DELTA. 

AMcient shore lines and river courses, — Some few ideas respecting the original 
position and direction of the gulf shore lines and the pver courses will be added, 
since they may prove interesting as indications of the changes that have taken 
place. The northern shore of the gulf, or an arm of the gulf like the Mississippi 
sound, as already intimated, probably passed near where Flaquemine now is, 
and extended westward until it met the high ground west of Grand lake. It 
will be noticed that the line of intersection of alluvial and ancient soil in this 
region is parallel to the general direction of the west shore of that lake. The 
Avoyelles prairie is probably the remains of an ancient ridge running parallel 
to the Mississippi as far as the northern shore of the sound, and perhaps sepa- 
rating the Mississippi and Bed rivers. The Atchafalaya was probably the drain 
in the lowest part of the valley betweeu this ridge and the bank of the Missis-^ 
sippi, but not connoted with that river. Red river may have emptied into the 
ancient sound by a course along what is now Bayou Boeuf, or perhaps by Choc- 
taw bayou and part of Bayou Teche — the latter having evidently been a much 
larger river than it is now. The fall of Red river at Alexandria is 0.42 of a 
foot per mile ; of the Bayous Boeuf and Teche, 0.3 of a foot per mile ; slopes 
not inconsistent with the supposition of their having once been parts of the 
same stream. Black river probably ran to the Mississippi along what is now 
the channel of Red river. The elevations caused by alluvial depositions west 
of the Avoyelles prairie were probably more rapidly formed than those east of 
it ; and the banks of Red river being thus elevated, that stream may have over- 
flowed the depression in Avoyelles prairie, where Red river now runs. On the 
east side of this depression, it must have found a channel partly prepared by 
drainage into Black river. This by degrees became a branch of Red river, and 
finally the main stream. 

Bayou Atchafalaya was not the prolongation of Red river. — T^e opinion 
has been frequently expressed that Red river was not originally uMed to the 
Mississippi, but flowed to the sea separately in the channel now called the Atch- 
afalaya, from which it was disconnected by the changes in the course of the 
Mississippi. This opinion is believed to be erroneous, because the area of the 
greatest cross-section of the Atchafalaya, at the efflux from the Mississippi, is 
but little more than half that of Red river below the junction of Black river, 
and because the Atchafalaya has not the capacity to discharge much more than 
half the volume discharged by Red river in flood. If the AtchaftJaya had been 
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tlie channel of Bed river, its subsequent connction witb the Mississip 
not have diminished its discharge or capacity, since the floods of the Mil 
are of much longer duration than those of Bed river, and it is evident, t 
very small slope of Bed river above its mouth, that its rise and fall at tl 
could not have been decreased by a junction with the Mississippi. 

The fall per mile of Bed river at Alexandria is 0.42 of a foot, and be{ 
junction of Black river only 0.14 of a foot, while the fall of the At( " 
in the first half of its course is 0.64 of a foot per mile. . 

It therefore appears more probable that the Atehafalaya was a mer 
drain diacharging dear water, until the Mississippi, by eroding its oi«, 
converted it iuto a waste-weir, when, becoming a muddy stream of ind 
discharge, the Atehafalaya began to raise its banks. As already seen, ~ 
ley appears to have established by his researches that such changes hav 
place in the Plaauemine. 

The point of ancient land that now; terminates near New Iberia 
Teche, doubtless extends much further toward the southeast, though now 4 
by alluvion. If the shore line of the present Mississippi Bound be proj 
it will pass near Berwick's bay, and it is probable that on this line thei6 i 
a chain of sand islands, or cordon littoral, forming the southern shorefl 
ancient sound. Nearly parallel to this line is the chain formed now by t' 
islands called the Ohandaleur, Breton, Timbalier, Last island, &c., &c. 

The Mississippi extends its delta along the deepest part of the great \ 
valley, — Off Last island and the coast in that vicinity, the bottom of tlj 
is composed of sand, not gf the sedimentary matter of the river. TheJ 
increases gradually with the distance from the shore, 60 feet water beifl 
tained at a distance of 24 miles from land. On the contrary, 11 miles ^ 
mouth of the Southwest Pass, the gulf is 900 feet deep. If the general i 
of the Mississippi from Baton Bouge to its mouth be prolonged, (see plate J 
it will be found to pass along tlie line of deepest water in the gulf, and iJ 
the entrance of the Florida straits.* The greatest depth on this line, I 
midway between the mouths of the Mississippi and the entrance of the si 
exceeds 6,000 feet. Thus the course of the Mississippi in the gulf confoi 
the lowest line of the great marine valley, as, in like manner, above the an 
^gulf coast, its course follows the lowest fine of the valleys, converting then 
the sedimentary depositions of annual overflow, into fertile alluvial plains! 



CHAPTEB VIII. 
MOUTHS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Description of the mOuths. — Classifieation of river stages with reference to the formatl 
the bars. — Form and dimensions of the mouth of the Southwest Pass. — Observatii 
this pass, — Actual conditions existing there at the di^rent states of the river and ^ 
Experimental theory of the formation of the bars. — It is confirmed by measuremeutJ 
ex]3lains the differences in depth on the various bars. — Modifying influence of wuv 
Kffect of changes in the level of the gulf surface. — ^Tidal currents.— Winds at the m\ 
of the Mississippi.— Their influence upon the form of the delta, upon the level of the 
and upon the bars. — Eddy currents have no governing agency in the formation ol 
bars.— Mud lumps^— Actual deepening operations upon the bars, of the Mississippi, 
sification of plans for improvement. — iiecommendations* 

3|« s)c • ;is T^ Tllli 

^ This fact may appear to be somewhat in conflict with the imputed influence of the si 
easterly winds upon the directions of the passes, (see next chapter,) but in reality it is' 
necessary result of the manner in which the bar is formed- It it were formed upon a pi 
inclined across the river current, the rate of advance would be leaist, the depth on the < 
and the velocity of current greatest on the side toward the deepest water, and the proloii 
tiou would be made on a curved line turned toward the deepest water, which the bar w(j 
finally, reach and advance upon until tamed away again by the southeasterly winds— ufj 
to return. The prolongation most therefore be made on curved liuesw . 
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